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PREFACE. 


This  book  aims  at  i  ■ 
facts  of  Latin  Accid^ 
of  Part  II  cover  tht 
ered  by  the  First  \ 


-<<;  in  brief  form  the  essential 
Syntax.  Sections  1  to  30 
Latin  syntax  usually  cov- 
che  '^.eneral  Course  in  the 
University,  and  Pa/ts  n  and  :  1  that  covered  by  the 
work  of  the  Second  Year.  For  use  in  the  composition 
classes  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  of  the  General 
Course,  some  passages  of  simple  narrative,  for  trans- 
lation into  Latin  have  been  added. 

For  doing  the  Exercises  a  small  English-Latin  diction- 
ary will  be  required. 
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PART  I— ACCIDENCE. 

I.— FIRST  DECLENSION. 

Singular. 

Norn. 

Mens-a,  a  table. 

Gen. 

Mens-ae,  a  table's,  or  of  a  table. 

■*■■"'■ 

Dat. 

Mens-ae,  to  or  for  a  table. 

Ace. 

Mens-am,  a  table. 

Voc. 

Mens-a,  0  tablet 

Abl. 

Mens-a,  from,  with,  in,  or  by  a  table. 
Plural. 

Nam. 

Mens-ae,  tables. 

Gen. 

Mens-arum,  tables',  or  of  tables. 

Dat. 

Mens-is,  to  or  for  tables. 

Ace. 

Mens-as,  tables. 

Voc. 

Mens-ac,  0  tables! 

Abl. 

Mens-is,  from,  vnth,  in,  or  by  tables. 
NOTE  ON  PRONUNCIATION. 

Words  of  two ! 

syllables  have  the  Accent  on  the  penult:  as,  M^nsa 

b6nu8. 

Words  of  mort 

!  than  two  syllables  have  the  Accent  on  the  penult, 

when  the  penult 

is  long;  otherwise  on  the  antepenult:  as,  Duct6n.>. 

am&bam,  m6nui. 

English  equivalents  for   the    distinctive    sounds  of  the  Roman 

letters  are; 

Long  vowels: 

a  like  a  in  father.                               i  like  t  in  machine. 

e  like  e  in  grey 

o  like  0  in  bone. 
u  like  00  in  root. 

Short  vowels: 

a  like  the  first  a  in  aha.                      i  like  »  in  fit. 

e  like  e  in  met. 

<)  like  0  in  or. 
u  like  u  in  full. 

'■•*' 
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Consonants: 
c  and  g  are  hard,  as  in  come. 
and  go. 

Diphthongs. : 
ae  like  at  in  aisie. 
oe  like  oi  in  toil. 
ui  almost  like  we. 


i  consonant  like  y  in  yes. 
V  like  w  in  wine. 


au  like  ou  in  house. 
eu  (rare)  like  ek-oo. 
ei  (rare)  like  ei  in  eight. 


II.  SECOND  DECLENSICX. 


SiNGlLAR. 

A'ow.  Serv-us,  a  i/arc. 
Gen.    Serv-i,  of  a  slave. 

Serv-o,  to  or  for  a  slave. 

Serv-uni,  a  slave. 

Serv-e,  0  slave! 

Ser\'-o, /rori,  etc.,  a  slave. 


Dal. 
Ace. 
Vac. 
.4  hi. 


Nam.  Puer,  a  boy. 

Gen.  Puer-i,  of  a  boy. 

Dat.  Puer-o,  to  or  for  a  boy. 

Ace.  Puer-um,  a  boy. 

Voc.  Puer,  O  boy! 

Abl.  Puer-o,  from,  etc.,  a  boy. 

Norn.  Magister,  a  master. 

Gen.  Magistr-i,  of  a  master. 

Put.  Magistr-o,  to  or  for  a  master. 

Ac  Magistr-um,  a  master. 

\'oc.  M  jister,  0  master! 

Abl.  Magistr-o, /row,  etc.,  a  master. 


Plural. 
Serv-i,  slaves. 
Serv'-orum.,  of  slaves 
Servi-s,  to  or  for  slaves. 
Serv-os,  slaves. 
Serv-i,  0  slaves. 
Serv-is,  from,  etc.,  slaves. 

Pucr-i,  boys. 
Puer-orum,  of  boys. 
Puer-is,  to  or  for  boys. 
Puer-os,  boys. 
Puer-i,  0  boys! 
Puer-is.  from,  etc.,  boys. 

Magistr-i,  masters. 
M.  ({istr-orum,  of  masters. 
Magistr-is,  to  or  for  masters. 
Magistr-os,  masters. 
Magistr-i,  O  masters. 
Magistr-is, /row,  etc.,  masters. 


N.B.— The  following  nouns  are  declined  like  magister:  Ager,  field; 
a|XT,  a  boar;  arbiter,  a  judge;  auster,  south  wind;  cancer,  a  crab; 
catK-r,  a  goat;  cultcr,  a  knife;  faber,  a  smith;  lilH-r,  a  book;  minister, 
a  sermnt. 


A".r.6f/lcf.  Mal-um,  neut.,  an  apple. 

Gen.  Mal-i,  of  an  apple. 

Dat.  Mal-o,  to  an  apple. 

.\bl.  Mal-o. /row,  etc.,  an  apple. 


Mat-a,  apples. 
Mal-orum,  of  apples. 
Mal-is,  to  apples. 
.Mal-is,  /row,  etc.,  apples. 


!; 


SECOND   DECLENSION. 


N.B. — Neuter  nouns  have  the  nominative,  accusative,  and  voca- 
tive alike  in  both  numbers,  and  in  the  plural  these  cases  end  in-a. 


Nom. 

Deus, 

a  god. 

De-i  (dii), 

di. 

Gen. 

Dei. 

De-orum, 

deum. 

Dat. 

De-o. 

Deis  (diis] 

,  dis. 

Ace. 

De-um. 

De-os. 

Voc. 

Deus. 

De-i  (dii). 

di. 

Abl. 

Deo. 

De-is  (diis 

),  dis. 

Nom. 

Vir,  a  man. 

Vir  i. 

Gen. 

Vir  i. 

Vir  orum. 

Dat. 

Vir  o. 

Vir  is. 

Ace. 

Vir  um. 

Vir  08. 

Voc. 

Vir. 

Vir  i. 

Abl. 

Vir  o. 

Vir  is. 

III.    THIRD  DECLENSION. 

SiNGC 

LAR. 

Nom. 

Rex,  king 

Pes,  foot 

Corpus,  body 

Caput,  head 

Gen. 

Reg-ia 

Ped-is 

Corpor-is 

Capit-is 

Dal. 

Reg-i 

Ped-i 

Corpori 

Capit-i 

A  r. 

Reg-e 

m 

Ped-em 

Corpus 

Caput 

Vc 

Rex 

Pes 

Corpus 

Caput 

Abl. 

Reg-e 

Ped-e 

Corpor-e 

Capit-e 

Pli'hal. 

Nom. 

Reg-es 

Ped-es 

Corpor-a 

Capit-a 

Gen. 

Reg-um 

Pcd-um 

Corpor-um 

Capit-um 

Dat. 

Reg-ibus 

Pcd-ibus 

Corpor-ibus 

Capit-ibus 

Ace. 

Rcg-es 

Ped-es 

Corpor-a 

Capit-a 

Voc. 

Rcg-es 

Pedes 

Corpor-a 

Capit-a 

Ah  . 

Reg-ibus 

Ped-ibus 

Corpor-ibus 

Capit-ibus 

SlNGl 

LAR. 

Nom. 

Urbs, 

(ity 

Amans,  lover 

Mare,  sea 

.\nimal 

Gen. 

Urbis 

Amantis 

Maris 

Animatis 

Dat. 

I'rbi 

Amanti 

Mari 

.^nimaii 

Ace. 

Urbcm 

Amantem 

-Mare 

.Animal 

Voc. 

Urbs 

Amans 

Mare 

Animal 

Abl. 

Urbe 

Amante  {or  \) 

Mari 

Animali 
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Plural. 


Vom. 

Urbes 

Amantes 

Maria 

Animalia 

Gen. 

Urbium 

Amantium 

Marium 

Animalium 

Dal. 

Urbibus 

Amantibus 

Maribus 

Animaiibus 

Ace. 

Urbes 

Amantes 

Maria 

Animalia 

Voc. 

Urbes 

Amantes 

Mar'a 

Animalia 

A  hi. 

Urbibus 

Amantibus 

Maribus 

Animaiibus 

N.B. — Nouns  in  "s"  preceded  by  a  consonant  take  the  Gen.  Plur. 
in  ium.  The  Pres.  part,  also  takes  the  Abl.  Sing,  in  "i,"  unless  in 
the  Abl.  Absolute :  as,  Tullo  regnante,  in  the  reign  of  TuUus 
Nouns  in  e,  al,  and  ar,  take  the  Abl.  Sing,  in  -i,  the  Nom.  and  Ace 
Plur.  in  -ia,  and  the  Gen.  Plur.  in  -ium. 


Singular. 

Nom 

.  Host-is,  enemy 

Nom.  Nubcs,  cloud 

Gen. 

Host-is 

Gen.  Nub-is 

Dal. 

Host-i 

Dat.  Nub-i 

Ace. 

Host-em 

Aee.  Nub-em 

Voe. 

Host -is 

Voc.  Nub-es 

Abl. 

Host-e 

Abl.  Nub-e 

Pl 

URAL. 

Nom 

.  Host-es 

Nub-es 

Gen. 

Host-ium 

Nub-ium 

Dat. 

host-ibus 

Nub-ibus 

Aec. 

Host-es  (-is) 

Nub-e» 

Voc. 

Host-es 

Nub-es 

Abl. 

Host-ibus 

Nub-ibus 

N.B. — Nouns  of  two  syllables  in  -is  or-  es  (-i  stems;  have  the  Gen. 
Plur.  in  -ium  and  the  Ace.  Plur.  often  in  -is. 

Irregular  Nouns. 

Singular  Plural  Singular  Plural. 

Nom.  Bos,  o.r  Bov-es        \'-is,  force  \'ir-es 

(  Bov-um 
Gen.     Bov-is  I  Bo-um        V'-is  Vir-ium 


L 


asm 


THIRD   DECLENSION. 


Vir-ibuo 

Vit-e» 

Vir-€s 

Vir-ibus 

^•B— The  Norn,  and  Gen.  Sing,  of  the  common  nouns  of  the  III. 
Decl.  are  easily  learnt,  and.  when  these  cases  are  I.nown,  the  de- 
clension is  simple. — Thus: 


r  Bo-bus 

Dat. 

Bov-i 

iBu-bus 

V-i 

Ace. 

Bov-cm 

Bov-es 

V'-im 

Voc. 

Bos 

Bov-es 

/Bo-bus 

V-is 

Abl. 

Bov-e 

iBu-bus 

V-i 

Singular 


Plural. 


iyum 

oenex,  oia 

•won  Iter,  route 

,  n.benes 

itmera 

Gen. 

Senis 

Itineris 

Senum 

Itinerum 

Dat. 

Seni 

Itineri 

Senibus 

Itineribus 

Ace. 

Senem 

Iter 

Senes 

Itinera 

Voc. 

Senex 

Iter 

Senes 

Itinera 

Abl. 

Sene 

Itinere 

Senibus 

Itineribus 

Decline:  lupiter,  lovis;  nix,  nivis,  snou;  homo,  hominis,  a  man; 
vox,  vocis,  a  voice;  onus,  oneris,  a  load;  laus,  laudis,  praise;  rus,  ruris, 
the  country;  flumen,  fluminis,  river;  pars,  partis,  part;  lex,  legis,  law. 


IV.     FOURTH   DECLENSION. 


N.  a* 


Singular. 
Voc.  Fruct-us,  m.,  fruit 
Gen.  Fruct-us 
Dat.  Fruct-ui 
Aec.  Fruct-um 
Abl.  Fruct-u 


N.V.SfAcc.  Gen-u,  n.,  a  knee 
Gen.  (j»cn-u« 
Dat.  C^n-^ 
Abl.  Gen-^i 


/ 


Plural 


Fruct-UK 

Fruct-uum 

Fruct-ibus 

Fruct-us 

Fruct-ibus 

Gcn-ua, 
Gen-uum 
Gen  ibus 
Gen-ibi<E 


^•^-  Tribus,  a  tribe,  ar  .  iacus,  a  lake,  have  ubus  not  -ibus  in  tne 
Dat.  an.f  \bl.  PJur.;  specus,  a  cave,  and  portus,  a  port,  have  both 
■ubus  and  -ibus. 
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Domus,  a  house,  is  thus  declined : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  Dom-us  Dcm-us 

Gen.     Dom-us  Dom-orum  (uutn) 

Dal.     Dom-ui  (-o)  Dom-ibus 

Ace.     Dom-um  Dom-os  (-us) 

Voc.     Dom-us  Dom-us 

Abl.     Dom-o  (-u)  Dom-ibus 


N.  &r 


V.      FIFTH    DECLENSION. 


Singular 

Di-es,  m.  or  f.,  o  day  Di-es,  m. 

Di-ei  Di-erum 

Dat.  Di-ei  Di-ebus 

Ace.  Di-em  Di-es 

Abl.  Die  Di-ebus 


Plural. 


Voc. 
Gen. 


VI.     RULES  OF  LATIN  GENDER. 
FIRST   DECLliN'^ION. 

Nouns  in  -a  of  the  first  Decl.  are  Fern.,  except  the  names  of  males: 
as,  Magna  silva,  a  great  wood.     But:  Magnus  poeta,  a  great  poet. 

SECOND   DECLENSION. 
Nouns  in  -us  and  -er  of  the  second  Decl.  are  Masc.     Those  in 
um  are  Neut.:  as,  Longus  hortus,  a  long  garden;  bonus  puer,  a  good 
boy;  multa  bella,  many  wars. 

THIRD  DECLENSION. 
I.  Most  nouns  of  the  third  Decl.  ending  in  -er,  -or,  -os,  -es  (in- 
creasing in  the  genitive),  -o  (except  -do,  go,  -io),  are  Masc.:  as, 
Career  Romanus,  a  iJoman  ^ri5o«;  honor  magnua,  a  great  honor;  ftoa 
albus,  a  white  flower;  paries  altus,  a  high  wall;  sermo  Latinus,  the 
Latin  language. 

3.  Most  nouns  of  the  third  Decl.  which  end  in  -do,  -go,  -io,  -as,  -i«, 
aus,  -X,  -es  (not  increasing  in  the  genitive),  -s  (preceded  by  a  con- 
sonant), -as  (in  words  (>{  more  than  one  syllable),  are  Fem.:  as, 
Multitudo  magna,  a         it  multitude;  imago  cerea,  a  wax  image; 
oratio  longa,  a  long  Sj     >  n;  aestascallida,  o  warm  summer;  avis  rara, 


RULES    OF   LATIN  GENDER. 


a  rare  bird.;  laus  parva,  little  credit;  vox  ma^jna,  a  loud  voice;  clades 
nostra,  our  defeat;  plebs  Romana,  the  Roman  populace;  virtas  divina, 
herotc  valor. 

3.  Most  nouns  of  the  third  Decl.  which  end  in  -c,  -a,  -t,  -e,  -1,  -n, 
ar,  -ur,  ug,  -^s  (in  words  of  one  syllable),  are  Neut.:  as,  Lac  album, 
white  milk;  poen'-'.  longum,  a  long  poem  ;  caput  suum,  his  own  head  ; 
mare  magnum,  a  great  sea;  animal  ferum,  a  w^ld  ani-Mal;  limen  altum, 
a  high  threshold;  calcar  acutum,  a  sharf  spur;  fulgur  clarum,  a  bright 
flash;  tempus  antiquum,  ancient  time;  ius  magnum,  a  great  right. 
State  the  gender  of  the  following: — 

Navis,  navis,  a  ship.  Carmen,  carminis,  a  song. 

Nix,  nivis,  snow.  Radix,  radicis,  a  root. 

Litus,  litoris,  a  shore.  Animal,  animalis,  an  animal. 

Onus,  oneris,  a  load.  Mare,  maris,  sea. 

Frigus,  frigoris,  frost.  Rus,  ruris,  country. 

Hiems,  hiemis,  winter.  Turns,  turris,  a  tower. 

FOURTH   DECLENSION. 
Nouns  in  -us  of  the  fourth  Decl.  are  Masc.,  those  in  -u  are^Neut. 

FIFTH   DECLENSION. 
Nouns  of  the  fifth  Decl.  are  Fem.,  except  dies,  a  day,  which  is 
Masc.  or  Fem.  in  the  Sing.,  but  only  Masc.  in  the  Plur. 
For  exceptions  to  the  Rules,  see  Latin  Grammar. 

VII.  WORDS   TH.AT    DIFFER   IN    MEANING   IN   TIIF 
SINGULAR  AND   PLURAL. 


Aedes,  a  temple. 

Auxilium,  kelp 

Castrum,  a  fort 

Copia,  plenty 

Finis,  an  end 

Gratia,  favor 

Impedimentum,  hindrance 

Littera,  a  letter  (of  the  alphabet) 

Ludus,  play 

Opem  (ace),  help 

Opera,  labor 

Sal,  salt 

lA 


Aedes,  a  house  (pi.). 
Auxilia,  allied  forces. 
Castra,  a  camp. 
Copiae,  forces. 
Fines,  boundaries. 
Gratiae,  thanks. 
Impedimenta,  baggage 
Litterae,  efnstle,  literature 
Ludi,  public  games 
Opes,  wealth 
Operae,  work-people 
Sales,  wit. 
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VIII.    ADJECTIVES. 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  DECLENSIONS. 
Adjectives  of  three  terminations  in  th,' Nominative,  in  -us,  -a,  -um, 
or  -er,  -a,  -um,  are  declined  like  nouns  of  the  First  and  Second  Dec!. 
Thus: — 

Masc. 

Bon-US 

Bon-i 

Bon-o 

Bon-um 

Bon-e 

Bon-o 


Nom 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Abl. 


Nom. 
Gen. 


Nom. 
Gen. 


Bon-i 
Bon  orum 
&c. 

Aeger,  sick 
Aegr-i 
&c. 


Singular. 
Fem. 
Bon-a 
Bon-ae 
Bon-ae 
Bon-am 
Bon-a 
Bon-a 

Plural. 
Bon-ae 
Bon  arum 
&c. 

Singular. 
Aegr-a 
Aegr-ae 

&c. 


Neut. 
Bon-um 
Bon-i 
Bon-o 
Bon-um 
Bon-um 
P.-n-o 

Bon-a 
Bon-orum 
&c. 

Aegr-um 
Aegr-i 
&c. 


Masc.  Fem. 

Nom.  Tener,  tender  Tener-a 

Gen.    Tener-i  Tener-ae 
Ac.  &c. 


Neut. 
Tener-um 
Tener-i 
&c. 


IRREGULAR  ADJECTIVES  OF  THE  SECOND  DECLENSION 


Unus,  one,  is  declined  thus: — 

Singular. 
Fem. 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

A  hi. 


Masc. 
Un-us 
Un-ius 
Un-i 
Un-um 

Un-o 


Una 
Un-ius 
Un-i 
Un-am 

Un-a 


Neut. 
Un-um 
Un-ius 
Un-i 
Un-um 

Un-o 


ADJECTIVES   OF    III    DECLENSION.  9 

Like  Unus  are  declined:  Uter,  utra,  utrum,  which  of  the  two  (Gen. 
utrius);  neuter,  neither  of  the  two;  alius,  -a,  -ud,  another;  nuUus,  -a, 
-um,  no  one;  solus,  alone;  totus,  whole;  uUus,  any;  alter,  eia,  -erum, 
the  other.     The  genitive  of  alter  is  alterrus. 

ADJECTIVES  OF   III   DECLENSION. 

Adje«,tives  of  three  terminations  in  -er,  -is,  -e  or  of  two  termin- 
ations in  -is  and  -e,  are  declined  according  to  the  III  Decl.    Thus: — 


Singul 

AR. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Norn. 

Acer 

Acr-is 

Acr-e 

Gen. 

Acr-?3 

Acr-is 

Acr-is 

Dat. 

Acr-i 

Acr-i 

Acr-i 

Ace. 

Acr-em 

Acr-em 

Acr-e 

Voc. 

Acer 

Acr-is 

Acr-e 

Abl. 

Acr-i 

Acr-i 

Acr-i 

Plural. 

Norn. 

Acr-es 

Acr-es 

Acr-ia 

Gen. 

Acr-ium 

Acr-ium 

Acr-ium 

Dat. 

Acr-ibus 

Acr-ibus 

Acr-ibus 

Ace. 

Acr-es 

Acr-es 

Acr-ia 

Voc, 

Acr-es 

Acr-es 

Acr-ia 

Abl. 

Acr-ibus 

Acr-ibus 

Acr-ibus 

Singular 

Plural. 

Masc 

and  Fern. 

Neut. 

Masc.  and  Fern.   Neut. 

Nom. 

Mit-is 

Mit 

-e 

Mit 

•es 

Mit-ia 

Gen. 

Mit-is 

Mit 

-is 

Mit 

■ium 

Mit-ium 

Dat. 

Mit-i 

Mit 

-i 

Mit 

ibus 

Mit-ibus 

Ace 

Mit-em 

Mit 

-e 

Mit 

es 

Mit-ia 

Voc. 

Mit-is 

Mit 

-e 

Mit 

•es 

Mit-ia 

Abl. 

Mit-i 

Mit 

-i 

Mit 

■ibus 

Mit-ibus 

it* 


; 


N.B. — All  adjectives  of  three  endings  in  the  Nom.  like  Acer,  and 
all  adjectives  of  two  endings  in  the  Nom.  like  Mitis,  have  Abl.  Sing 
in  -i;  Nom.  Neut.  PI.  in  -la;  Gen.  PI.  in  ium.     But  comparatives  and 
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adjectives  of  one  ending  in  Nom.  have  Abl.  Sing,  in-i  or  e  ;  compar- 
atives, the  Neuter  in  -a,  and  Gen.  PI.  in  -um.  Adjectives  of  one 
termination,  from  Nom.  in  x  or  in  s  preceded  by  a  consonant,  like 
Audax  or  Oriens,  have  the  Nom.  PI.  in  -ia  and  Gen.  PI.  in  -ium. 

Adjectives  of  one  termination  are  declined  according  to  the  III 
Decl.     Thus: — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc 

.  and  Fern.          Neut. 

Masc.  and  Fern     Neut. 

Nom. 

Audax             Audax 

Audac-es 

Audac-ia 

Gen. 

Audac-is         Audac-is 

Audac-ium 

Audac-ium 

Dot. 

Audac-i           Audac-i 

Audac-ibus 

Audac-ibus 

Ace. 

Audac-em       Audax 

Audac-es 

Audac-ia 

Voc. 

Audax            Audax 

Audac-es 

Audac-ia 

Abl. 

Audac-i  (e)     Audac-i  (e) 

Audac-ibus 

Audac-ibus 

Irregular  Adjs.  of  the  III  Decl.  are  : 

Masc.  Fern.  Neut. 

Nom.  Duo  Du-ae  Duo 

Gen.     Du-orum     Du-arum  Du-orum 

Dat.     Du-obus      Du-abus  Du-obus 

Ace.     Du-os(duo)Du-as  Duo 


Masc.  6f  Fern.  Neut. 
Tres  Tr-ia 

Tr-ium  Tr-ium 

Tr-ibus  Tr-ibus 

Tres  Tr-ia 


Voc.     Duo 


Du-ae 


Duo 


Tres 


Tr-ia 


Abl.     Du-obus      Du-abus        Du-obus        Tr-ibus  Tr-ibus 


Mille,  a  thousand,  is  in  the  Sing,  indecl. 
Millia;  Gen.  millium;  Dat  and  Abl.  millibus. 


In  PI:  Nom.  and  Ace 


COMPARISON   OF  ADJECTIVES. 

Most  Adjs.  aie  compared  by  means  of  the  endings  -ior  (Masc. 
and  Fem.),  -ius  (Neut.),  for  the  comparative,  and  -issimus  (a,  -um) 
for  the  superlative:  as,  Altus,  high;  altior,  higher;  altissimus.lhighesi; 
gravis,  heavy,  gravior,  gravissimus. 

The  Comparative  is  declined  thus: — 

Singular.  Plural. 

Masc.  and  Fem.  Neut.  Masc.  and  Fem.   Neut. 

Nom.  Mitior  Mitius  Mitior-cs  Mitior-a 


COMPARISON   OF   ADJECTIVES. 


/" 


Gen. 

Mitior-is 

Mitior-is 

Mitior-um 

Mitior-um 

Dat. 

Mitior-i 

Mitior-i 

Mitior-ibus 

Mitior-ibus 

Ace. 

Mitior-em 

Mitius 

Mitior-es 

Mitior-a 

Voc. 

Mitior 

Mitius 

Mitior-es 

Mitior-a 

Abl. 

Mitior-e(-i) 

Mitior-e  (-i) 

Mitior-ibus 

Mitior-ibus 

The  comparative 

Plus,  more,  is 

irregular: 

Singular 

Plural. 

Masc 

and  Fern. 

Neut. 

Masc.  and  Fern 

.   Neut. 

Nom. 

— 

Plus 

Plur-es 

Plur-a 

Gen. 

— 

Plur-is 

Plur-ium 

Plur-ium 

Dat. 

— 

— 

Plur-ibus 

Plur-ibus 

Ace. 

— 

Plus 

Plur-es 

Plur-a 

Voc. 

— 

— 

Plur-es 

Plur-a 

Abl. 


Plur-e 


Plur-ibus 


Plur-ibus 


N.B. — Adjectives  in  -us  preceded  by  a  vowel,  usually  form  the 
comparative  and  superlati'"»  by  mea..  of  the  adverbs  magis,  more, 
and  maxime,  most,  respectively:  as, 


Positive 
Idoneus,  fit 
Dubius,  doubtful 


Comparative. 
Magis  idoneus 
Magis  dubius 


Superlative. 
Maxime  idoneus 
Maxime  dubius 


But  Adjs.in  -quus,  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  regularly: 
as,  Antiquus,  ancient,  antiquior,  antiquissimus. 

IRREGULAR  COMPARSION. 
I.  Adjs.  in  -er  have  the  superl.  in  -rimus:  as. 


Acer,  sharp 

Acrior 

Acerrimus 

Miser,  wretched 

Miserior 

Miserrimus 

Celer,  swift 

Celerior 

Celerrimus 

Pulcher,  beautiful 

Pulchrior 

Pulcherrimus 

Niger,  black 

Nigrior 

Nigerrimus 

Note. — Vetus,  veteris,  old,  has  no  comparative,  but  has  veterrimus 
in  the  superlative.  Maturus,  ripe,  has  both  maturrimus  and  ma- 
turissimus. 


d 
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2.  The  following  ..Jjs.  in  -ilis  form  their  comparative  regularly 
in  -ior,  but  their  superlative  in  -limus:— 


Positive. 
Facilis,  easy 
Diificilis,  difficult 
Similis,  similar,  like 
Dissimilis,  unlike 
Gracilify,  slender 
Humilis,  low 


Comparative. 
Facilior 
Difficilior 
Similior 
Dissimilior 
Oracilior 
rtumilior 


Superlative. 
Faciliimus 
Difficillimus 
Simillinvus 
Dissimillimus 
Gracillimus 
Humillimus 


3.  Adjs.  in  -dicus,  saying,  -ficus,  doing,  or  -volus,  willing,  form 
their  comparative  and  superlative  from  the  corresponding  participle 
in  -ens,  as: — 

Positive.  Comparative 

Maledicus,  slanderous  .Maledicentior 
Munificus,  lavish  Munificentior 

Benevoi'is,  kind  Benevolentior 


Superlative. 
Maledicentissimus 
Munificentissimus 
Benevolentissimus 


Note.— Egenus,  needy,  has  egentior,  egentissimus;  and  providus, 
foreseeing,  has  providentior,  providentissimus. 

4.  The  following  Adjs.  are  irregular  in  their  Comparison:— 

Positive.  Comparative.             Superlative. 

Bonus,  good  Mclior,  betUr 

Malus,  bad  Peior,  worse 

Magnus,  great  Maior,  greater 

Parvus,  small  Minor,  less 

Multus,  mtuh,  Plus,  more 

Dives,  rich  Divitior,  richer 

Dis,  Ditior, 


Optimus,  best 
Pessimus,  worst 
Maximus,  greatest 
Minimus,  least 
Plurimus,  most 
Divitissimus,  richest 
Ditissimus 

5.  The  following  .'Vdjs.  are  irregular  in  the  superlative:— 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

Exterior 

Inferior 

Superior 

Posterior 

Note.— Mons  infimus  is  the  lowest  mountain  (of  a  range);  mens 


Exterus,  outward 
Inferus,  lower, 
Superus,  higher 
Posterus,  behind 


Extremus  and  Extimus 
Infimus  and  Imus 
Supremus  and  Summus 
Postremus  &  Postumus 


ADVERBS. 
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imus,  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Supremus  mons  is,  the  highest 
mountain  (of  a  group  of  mountains);  summus  mons,  the  top  of  the 
mountain. 


6.  Seme  Adjs.  have  no  pciitive,  as: 


Positive 


Comparative 
Citerior,  hither 
Deterior,  worse 
Interior,  inner 
Ocior,  swifter 
Prior,  former 
Propior,  nearer 


Superlative. 
Citimus,  hithermost 
Deterrimus,  worst 
Intimus,  innermost 
Ocissimus,  swiftest 
Primus,  first 
Proximus,  next,  nearest 
Ultimus,  farthest,  last 


Ulterior,  farther 

From  Senex  (an  old  man)  is  formed,  senior  or  natu  maior,  older, 
and  natu  maximus,  oldest. 

From  luvenis,  a  young  man,  is  formed  iunior  or  natu  minor,. 
younger,  and  natu  minimus,  youngest. 

IX.    ADVERBS. 

Adverbs  are  formed  from  Adjs.  of  the  II  Dccl.  by  changing  -us 
or-er  into  -e;  from  Adjs.  of  the  III  Dec!,  by  adding  -ter  or  -iter  to 
the  last  letter  of  the  stem.     Thus:- 

Dignus  {worthy),  digne,  worthily;  pulcher  {beautiful),  pulchre, 
beautifully;  ferox  {spirited),  ferociter,  in  a  spirited  manner. 

The  comparative  ends  in  -ius  and  the  superlative  in  -issime.  Thus: 
Digne,  dignius,  dignissime.     Ferociter,  ferocius,  ferocissime. 

Some  adverbs  are  formed  irregularly  from  Adjs.,  as: — 

ADJECTIVE. 

Positive. 
Bonus,  good  Bene,  well 

Malus,  bad  Male,  badly 

Multus,  much  Multum, 

Parvus,  small,  little  Parum,  little 
Magnus,  great  Magnopwre 

Some  adverbs,  not  derived  from  Adjs.  are  compared,  as: — 
Positive  Compar.  Superl- 

Diu,  long  Diutius  Diutissime 

Saepe,  often  Saepius  Saepissime. 


ADVERBS. 

Compar. 

SUPERL 

Melius 

Optrtne 

Peius 

Pessime 

Plus 

Plurimum 

Minus 

Minime 

Magis 

Maxime 
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XI.     PRONOUNS. 


PERSONAL  AND   REFLEXIVE   PRONOUNS. 


Ego.  /. 

Tu,  thou, 

you  (sing). 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular 

Plural. 

Nam.  Ego 

Nos 

Tu 

Vos 

Gen.    Mei 

Nostrum 

,  nostriTui 

Vestrum.vestri 

Dat.     Mihi 

Nobis 

Tibi 

V'obis 

Ace.     Me 

Nos 

Te 

Vos 

Voc.        — 

— 

Tu 

Vos 

Abl.     Me 

Nobis 

Sui, 

Te 

of  himself. 

Vobis 

SiXGlLAR 

Plural.                                  | 

Gen. 

Sui 

Sui 

1 

Dat. 

Sibi 

Sibi 

1 

Ace. 

Se 

Sc 

1 

Abl. 

Se 

Se 

1 

DEMONSTR.ATIV  E   AND   PERSONAL    PRONOUNS. 


Hie 

,  this 

Singular. 

Mase. 

.    Fern. 

.Xeut. 

Nom 

Hie 

Haec 

Hoc 

Gen. 

Huius 

Huius 

Huius 

Dat. 

Huic 

Huic 

Huic 

Ace. 

Hunc 

Hanc 

Hoc 

Abl. 

Hoc 

Hac 

Plu 

RAL. 

Hoc 

Nom. 

Hi 

Hae 

Haec 

i                           Gen. 

Horum 

Marum 

Horum 

Dat. 

Mis 

His 

His 

:                    Au. 

Hos 

Has 

Haec 

I.                        AN. 

1  i 

His 

His 

Hit 

i 


PRONOUNS. 
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Ille, 

that 

SlNGl'L  '  A. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Norn.  Ille 

Ilia 

Illud 

Gen.     Illius 

Illius 

Illius 

Dal.     Illi 

Illi 

Illi 

Ace.     Ilium 

Illam 

Illud 

AM.     Illo 

Ilia 

Plural. 

Illo 

Norn.  IIH 

Iliac 

Ilia 

Nom. 

IIH 

Iliac 

Ilia 

Gen. 

Illorum 

Illarum 

Illorum 

Dat. 

litis 

Illis 

Illis 

Ace. 

Illos 

I  lias 

Ilia 

Abl. 

Illis 

Illis 

Illis 

N.B.— Like  Ille 

are  declined: 

Ipse,  -a, 

um,  self,  and  Iste, 

-a,-ud 

that  0 

/  yours. 

Is,  he, 

this,  that 

Singular. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

Is 

Ea 

Id 

Gen. 

Eius 

Eius 

Eius 

Dal. 

Ei 

Ei 

Ei 

Ace. 

Eum 

Earn 

Id 

Abl. 

Eo 

Ea 

Pl 

URAL. 

Eo 

Xom. 

Ei  (ii) 

Eae 

Ea 

Gen. 

Eorum 

Karum 

Eorum 

Dat. 

Eis  (iisj 

Eis  (iis) 

Eis  (iis) 

Ace. 

Eos 

Eas 

Ea 

A  hi. 

Eis  (iis) 

Idem 

Eis   (iis) 
,  the  same. 

Eis  (iis) 

Singular. 

.\fasc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Nam. 

Idem 

Eaderr 

Idem 

Gen. 

Eiustlem 

Eiu8(    .n 

Eiusdcm 

Dat. 

Eidcm 

Eidcin 

Eidem 

Acr. 

Eundcm 

Eandcm 

Idem 

Abl. 

Kixlem 

Kadem 

Eodcm 

18 
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Plural. 

Nom 

Eidem 
I  idem 

Eaedem 

Eade-n 

Gen. 

Eorundem 

Earundem 

Eorundem 

Dal. 

Eisdem 

Eisdem 

Eisdem 

lisdem 

lisdem 

lisdem 

Ace. 

Eosdem 

Easdem 

Eadem 

Abl. 

Eisdem 

Eisdem 

Eisdem 

lisdem 

lisdem 

lisdem 

•■ii , 


RELATIVE   PRONOUN. 
Qui,  who 


Singular. 

Nom 

Masc. 
■  Qui      ^ 

Fern.     J 
Quae-^ 

Neut. 
Quai/ 

Gen. 

Cuius 

Cuius 

Cuius 

Dat. 

Cui 

Cui 

Cui 

Ace. 

Quem 

Quam 

Quod 

Abl. 

Quo 

Qua 

Pll 

ral. 

Quo 

Nom 

•  Qui 

Quae 

Quae 

Gen. 

Quorum 

Quarum 

Quorum 

Dat. 

Quibus 

Quibus 

Quibus 

Ace. 

Quos 

Quas 

Quae 

Abl. 

Quibus 

Quibus 

Quibus 

INTERROCiATIVE    PRONOUN. 

Quis, 

vihof 

Singular. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

Quis  " 

Quae  v 

Quid 

Gen. 

Cuius 

Cuius 

Cuiuf 

Pat. 

Cui 

Cui 

Cui 

Ace. 

Qucm 

Quam 

Quid 

A  hi. 

Q.io 

Qua 

Quo 

REGULAR    VERBS. 
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Plural. 


Xom.  Qui 

Quae 

Quae 

Gen.     Quorum              Quarum 

Quorum 

Dat.     Quibus 

Ouibus 

Quibus 

.  1  cc.     Quos 

V^uas 

Quae 

A  hi.     Quibus 

Quibus 

Quibus 

XII.     REGUL.AR   VERBS. 

I. 

Conjugation:  .\mo 

Amare 

Amavi 

Amatum 

Principal     2. 

Moneo 

Monere      Monui 

Monitum 

Parts      1 3. 

Rego 

Regcre 

Rexi 

Rectum 

'4- 


.\udio       -Audire       .Audivi       Auditum 


'  ( 


ACTIVE   VOICE— INDICATIVE    MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
Singular. 


1 .  Am-o 

2.  .Am-as 
,V  .Am-at 


1.  .Am-amus 

2.  .Am-atis 

3.  Am-ant 


Mon-eo               Reg-o 

Aud-io 

Mon-es                Reg-is 

Aud-is 

Mon-et               Reg-it 

Aud-it 

Plural. 

Mon-emus          Rcg-imus 

Aud-imus 

Mon-etis             Reg-itis 

Aud-itis 

Mon-ent             Reg-unt 

Aud-iunt 

IMPERFECT. 

Singular. 

1.  Am-abam  Mon-ebam  Rcg-r  Audi-cbaP' 

2.  .Am-abas  Mon-ebas  Rt-g-cL.  Audieba^ 

3.  Am-abat  Mon-ebat  Rcg-ebat  \udi-cbat 


Pl.URAL. 

1.  .Am-abamus  Mon-ebamus      Reg-cbamus  .Audi-ebamus 

2.  .Am  abatis              Mon  cbatis         Reg-ebatis  Audi-cbatis 
.V  .Am  abant              Mon-ebant          Rcg-ebant  Audi-ebant 


i^ 


r.  » 
•  I 
-   t 
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1.  Am-abo 

2.  Am-abis 

3.  Am-abit 


1.  Am-abimus 

2.  Am-abitis 

3.  Am-abunt 


1.  Amav-i 

2.  Amav  isti 

3.  Amav-it 


1.  Amav-imus 

2.  Amav-istis 
v-erunt 


3- 


/  Ama 

I  Amav-erc 
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FLTl'RE. 

Singular. 
Mon-ebo  Reg-anv 

Mon-ebis  Reg-es 

Mon-ebit  Reg-ei 

Plural. 
iVlon-eb:mus       Reg-emus 
Mon-ebitis  Reg-etis 

Mon-ebunt  Reg-ent 

PERFECT. 

Singular. 
Monu-i  Rex-i 

Monii-isti  Rcx-isti 

Monu-it  Rex-it 

Plural. 

Monu-imus         Rex-imus 

Monu-istis  Rex-istis 

Monu-erunt      |  Rex-erunt 

onu-ere  (  Rcx-ere 


Audi-am 

Audi-es 

Audi-et 


Audi-emus 

Audi-etis 

Audi-ent 


Audiv-i 

Audiv-isti 

Audi\-it 


Audiv-imus 
Audiv-istis 
/Audiv-erunt 
(.Audiv-erc 


1.  Amav-eram 

2.  Amav-eras 
3-  Amav-erat 


1.  Ama-v-pramiis 

2.  Amav-erati' 
3-  Amaverant 


PLUPERFECT. 

Singular. 
Monu-eram         Rex-eram 
Monu-eras  Rex-eras 

Monu-erat  Rox-erat 

Plur.\l. 
Monu-eramus     Rex-oi   mus 
Moiui-eraris        Rex-cratis 
Monu-erant        Rex-eraiU 


Audiv-eram 

Audiv-eras 

Audiv-erat 


Audiv-cramus 

Audiv-cratis 

Audiv-erant 


1.  Amav-ero 

2.  Amav-eris 

3.  Amav-erit 


FLTIRK   PERFECT. 
Singular, 
Mi)nu-er()  R,  \-ero 

Monu-eris  Rex-eris 

Monu-erit  Rix  erit 


Audiv-ero 
Audiv-eris 
Audiv-erit 
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1.  Amav-erimus 

2.  Amav-eritis 

3.  Amav-crint 


1.  Am-em 

2.  Am-es 

3.  Am-et 


Plural. 
Monu-erimus     Rex-erinius 
Monu-eritis        Rex-eritis 
Monu-erint         Rex-erint 

SUBjrXCTIVE   MOOD. 
PRESENT. 

SiXCiLLAR. 

Mon-eam  Reg-ara 

Mon-eas  Reg-as 

Mon-cat  Reg-at 


Audiv-erimus 

Audiv-eritis 

Audiv-erint 


.Audi-am 

Audi-as 

Audi-at 


1.  .\ni-emiis 

2.  Am-etis 

3.  .Am-ent 


1.  Am-arcm 

2.  Am-ares 

3.  Am-arct 


1.  .'\m-aremus 

2.  Am-aretis 

3.  Am-arent 


I-  .\mav-erim 

2.  Amav-cris 

3.  .\mav-erit 


1.  Ainav-crimus 

2.  Amav-iritis 
3-  Amav-erint 


Plural. 
Mon-eamus         Reg-amus 
Mon-catis  Reg-atis 

Mon-eant  Reg-ant 

IMPERFECT. 

SlNGlLAR. 

Mon-erem  Reg-ercm 

Mon-eres  Rcg-eres 

Mon-oret  Reg-eret 

Plir.^l. 
Mon-iretnu.s       Reg-eremus 
Mon-ercti.s  Reg-eretia 

Mon-crent  Reg-orcnt 

PERFECT. 

Singular. 
Moiui-frini         Rex-crim 
Monu-eris  Rcx-eris 

Monu-crit  Rcx-erit 

Pl.UR.\L. 

Monu-erimns      Re.verimiis 
Monu-critis         Rex-eritis 
Monu-erint         Rex-erint 


Audi-amus 
Audi-atis 
Audi -ant 


Aud-irem 

Aud-ires 

-Aud-iret 


Aud-iremus 

.Aud-iretis 

.Aud-irent 


-Audiv-erini 

Audiv-eris 

Audiv-erit 


.Audix-erinuis 

\iidiv-eritis 

iidiv-erint 
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1.  Amav-issem 

2.  Amav-isses 

3.  Amav-isset 


1.  Amav-issemu3 

2.  Amav-jssetis 

3.  Amav-issent 


2.  Am  a 


2.  Am  ate 
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PLUPERFECT, 
Singular. 
Monu-issem        Rex-issem 
Monu-ioses  Rex-isses 

Monu-isset  Rex-isset 

Plural. 
Monu-issemus    Rex-issemus 
Monu-issetis       Rex-issetis 
Monu-issent       Rex-issent 

IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

PRESENT. 

Singular. 
Mon  e  Reg  e 

Plural. 
Mon  etc  Reg  ite 


Audiv-issem 

Audiv-isses 

Audiv-isset 


Audiv-issemus- 
Audiv  issetis 
Audiv-issent 


Aud  i 


Aud  ite 


FUTURE. 

Singular. 

2.  Am  ato                  Mon  eto              Reg  ito 

Aud  ito 

you  shall  love 

3.  Am  ato                 Mon  eto             Reg  ito 

Aud  ito 

he  shall  love 

Plural. 

2.  Am  atote               Mon  etote          Reg  itote 

Aud  itote 

you  shall  love 

3.  .Am  anto                Mon  ento           Reg  unto 

Aud  iunto 

they  shall  love 

•  IN'FLMTIVE   MOOD. 

Pres.    .Ama  re            Mone  re              Rege  re 

Audi  re 

Pe.f.    Amav  isso       Monu  i>.se           Rex  isse 

Audiv  isse 

I'm.     Ama  turns      .Moni  fiius         Rec  turns 

Audi  turns 

esse 


REGULAR   VERBS. 
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Pres 

.   Ama  ns 

Fut. 

Ama  turus 

Ama  turn 

til 

Gen. 

Ama  ndi 

Dat. 

Ama  ndo 

Ace. 

Ama  ndum 

Abl. 

Ama  ndo 

PARTICIPLES. 
Mone  ns  Reg  ens 

Moni  turus        Rec  turus 

SUPINE. 
Moni  tum  Rec  turn 

tu  tu 

GERUND. 
Mone  ndi  Rtge  ndi 

Mone  ndo  Rege  ndo 

Mone  ndum        Rege  ndum 
Mone  ndo  Rege  ndo 


Audi  ens 
Audi  :urus 


Audi  tum 
tu 


Audi  endi 
Audi  endo 
Audi  endum 
Audi  endo 


PASSI\E   VOICE— INDICATUE  .MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
Singular. 

I.  Am  or                     Mone  or              Reg  or  Audi  or 

/Ama  ris              (Mone  ris            (Rege  ris  f Audi  ris 

■  (Ama  re               \ Mone  re             (Rege  re  t  Audi  re 

3.  Ama  tur                 Mone  tur             Regi  tur  Audi  tur 


1.  Ama  mur 

2.  Ama  mini 

3.  Ama  ntur 


Plural. 
Mone  mur  Regi  mur 

Mone  mini  Regi  mini 

Mone  ntur  Regu  ntur 


Audi  mur 
Audi  mini 
Audi  untur 


I.  .'Kma  bar 

f  Ama  baris 

'  I  Ama  bare 

3.  Ama  batur 


IMPERFECT. 

Sl.VGULAR. 

.Munc  bar  Rege  bar 

I  Mone  baris  f  Rege  baris 

(Mone  l)arc  iRtRc  bare 

Mone  batur  Rege  batur 


Audi  ebar 
( Audi  ebaris 
I  Audi  ebare 

Audi  ebatur 


1.  .\ma  bamur 

2.  .\ma  bamini 

3.  Ama  hantur 

2 


Plural. 

Mone  bamur      Rege  bamur  .-Xudi  ebamur 

Mone  bamini      Rege  bamini  Audi  ebamini 

Mone  bantur      Rege  bantur  .\udi  cbantur 
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,11 


2. 


Ama  bor 
I  Ama  beris 
( Ama  here 
Ama  bitur 


1.  Ama  bimur 

2.  Ama  bimini 

3.  Ama  buntur 


1.  Ama  tus  sum 

2.  Ama  tus  es 

3.  Ama  tus  est 


1.  Ama  ti  sumus 

2.  Ama  ti  estis 

3.  Ama  ti  sunt 


1.  Ama  tus  eram 

2.  Ama  tus  eras 
3-  Ama  tus  crat 
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FUTURE. 

SlNGin^AR. 

Mone  bor  Rega  r 

(  Mone  beris  TRege  ris 

\Monebere  (  Rege  re 

Mone  bitur  Rege  tur 

Plural. 
Mone  bimur       Rege  mur 
Mone  bimini       Rege  mini 
Mone  buntur     Rege  ntur 

PERFECT. 
Si.ngular. 
Moni  tus  sum     Rec  tus  sum 
Moni  tus  es        Rec  tus  es 
Moni  tus  est       Rec  tus  est 

Pll'R.\l. 
Moni  ti  sumus   Rec  ti  sumus 
Moni  ti  estis       Rec  ti  estis 
Moni  ti  sunt       Rec  ti  sunt 

PLUPERFECT. 

Singular. 

Moni  tus  eram  Rec  tus  eram 

Moni  tus  eras     Rec  tus  eras 

Moni  tus  erat     Rec  tus  erat 


Audia  r 
/  Audie  ris 
\Audie  re 

Audie  tur 


Audie  mur 
Audie  mini 
Audie  ntur 


Audi  tus  sum 
.Audi  tus  es 
Audi  tus  est 


•Audi  ti  sumus 
Audi  ti  estis 
Audi  ti  sunt 


•Audi  tus  eram 
•Audi  tus  eras 
Audi  tus  erat 


Plural. 

1.  Ama  ti  eramus      Moni  ti  eramus  Rec  ti  eramus  Audi  ti  eramus 

2.  Ama  ti  eratis         Moni  ti  eratis     Rec  ti  eratis  Audi  ti  eratis 
3-  Ama  ti  erant         Moni  ti  erant     Rec  ti  erant  Audi  ti  erant 


1.  Ama  tus  ero 

2.  .Ama  tus  cris 

3-  Ama  tus  erit 


FUTURE-PERFECT. 

Singular. 

Moni  tus  e.o       Rec  tus  ero 

.Moni  tus  cris      Rec  tus  cris 

Moni  tus  eiil      Rec  tus  erit 


.Audi  tus  ero 
Audi  tus  eris 
-Audi  tus  erit 


REGULAR    VERBS. 
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1.  Ama  ti  erimuf 

2.  Ama  ti  eritis 

3.  Ama  ti  erunt 


Plural. 

Moni  ti  erimus  Rec  ti  erimus  Audi  ti  erimus 

Moni  ti  eritis      Rec  ti  eritis  Audi  ti  eritis 

Moni  ti  erunt     Rec  ti  erunt  Audi  ti  erunt 


SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
Singular. 


I 

2 

3 

Am  er 
(Am  eris 
l,Am  ere 
Am  etur 

Mone  ar 
/  Mone  aris 
(Mone  are 

Mone  atur 

Regar 
(Reg  aris 
\  Reg  are 

Reg  atur 

Audi  ar 
/Audi  aris 
(Audi  are 

Audi  atur 

I 
2 
3 

Am  emur 
Am  emini 
Am  entur 

Plu 
Mone  amur 
Mone  amini 
Mone  antur 

RAL. 

Reg  amur 
Reg  amini 
Reg  antur 

Audi  amur 
Audi  amini 
Audi  antur 

IMPERFECT. 

I 
2. 

3- 

Ama  rer 
1  Ama  reris 
1  Ama  rere 
Ama  retur 

Sing 

Mone  rer 
/Mone  reris 
(Mone  rere 

Mone  retur 

;lar. 

Rege  rer 
j  Rege  reris 
(  Re^o  rere 

Rege  retur 

Audi  rer 
(  Audi  reris 
1  Audi  rere 

Audi  retur 

I. 
2. 
3- 

Ama  re-'ur 
Ama  remini 
Ama  rentur 

Plural. 
Mone  remur       Rege  rcmur 
Mono  remini       Rege  remini 
Mone  rentur       'iege  rentur 

Audi  remur 
Audi  remini 
Audi  rentur 

1.  Ama  tus  sim 

2.  .Ama  tus  sis 

3.  Ama  tus  sit 

1.  Ama  ti  simus 

2.  Ama  ti  sitis 
V.  Ama  ti  sint 


PERFECT. 

Singular. 
Moni  tus  sim      Rec  tus      .1 
Moni  tus  sis       Rec  tus  sis 
Moni  tus  sit        Rec  tus  sit 

Plural. 
Moni  ti  simus    Rec  ti  simu' 
Muni  ti  sitis        Rec  ti  sitis 
Moni  ti  sint        Rec  ti  sint 


.Audi  tus  sim 
.Audi  tus  sis 
.Audi  tus  sit 


Audi  ti  simus 
Audi  ti  sitis 
.-  udi  ti  sint 
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!>■■ 


U  ■■!i 


PLLPERFECT. 
Singular. 

I.  Ama  Lus  essem     Moni  tus  essem  Rec  tus  essem  Audi  tus  essem 

.?.  Ama  tus  esses       Moni  tus  esses   Rec  tus  esses  Audi  tus  esses 

2..  Ama  tus  esset       Moni  tus  esset    Rec  tus  esset  Audi  tus  esset 

Plural. 

1.  Ama  ti  essemus     Moni  ti  essemus  Rec  ti  essemus  Audi  ti  essemus 

2.  Ama  ti  essetis       Moni  ti  essetis     Rec  ti  essetis  Audi  ti  essetis 

3.  Ama  ti  essent        Moni  ti  essent      Rec  ti  essent  Audi  ti  essent 


IMPER.ATIVE    .MOOD. 

PRESE.NT. 

Singular. 
Men  ere  Reg  ere 


2.  Am  are 


2.  -Am  amini 


Plur.al. 
Men  emini  I'eg  imini 


Aud  ire 
Aud  imini 


FUTURE. 

Singular. 

2.  Am  ator  Mon  etor  Reg  itor 
you  shall  be  loved 

3.  Am  ator  Mon  etor  Reg  itor 
ke  shall  be  loved 

Plur.al. 
3.  Am  antor  Mon  entor  Reg  untor 

they  shall  be  loved 


Aud  itor 
Aud  itor 

Aud  iuntor 


INFINITIVE    MOOD. 
Pres.    Am  ari  .Mon  eri  Reg  i 

Per/.    ,'\ma  tus  esse  Moni  tus  esse     Rec  tus  esse 
Put.     Ama^tuni  iri   Moni  turn  iri      Rec  turn  iri 


Audi  ri 
Audi  tus  esse 
Audi  turn  iri 


Per/.   Ama  tus 

Put.     Am  andus  Mon  endus 


PARTICIPLES. 

Moni  tus  Rec  tus 

Reg  endus 


Audi  tus 
Audi  endus 


■Hi 


DEPONENT    VERBS. 
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XI 11.    DEPONENT  VERBS  OF  THE  FOUR  CONJUGATIONS. 

1st  Conj.  Miror,  mirari,  miratus  sum,  wonder. 
Principal    2nd  Conj.  Vereor,  vereri,  veritus  sum, /ear. 
Parts        3rd  Conj.     Sequor,  sequi,  secutus  sum./oZ/ow. 

.4th  Conj.     Blandior,  blandiri,  blanditus  sum,  flatter. 


INDICATIVE   MOOD. 
PRESENT. 

SlNGt'L.^R. 

1.  Pers.,  Miror  Vereor  Sequor  Blandior 

2.  "      Miraris.or  Vercris,  or  Scqueris,  or        Blandiris,  or 

mirare       Verere  Sequere  Blandire 

3-      "      Miratur       Veretur  Sequitur  Blanditur 


Plur.\l. 

I    Pers.,  Miramur     Veremur  Sequimur  Blandimur 

2.      "      Miramini     Veremini  Sequimini  Biandimini 

3-      "      Mirantur"  Verentur  Sequuntur  Blandiuntur 


IMPERFECT. 
Singi;l.\r. 

1.  Pers.,  Mirabar      Verebar  Sequebar  Blandiebar 

2.  "      Mirabaris,  Vercbaris,  or      Sequebaris,  or    Blandiebaris,  or 

Sequebare  blandiebare 


or  mirabare  vorebare 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 


FUTURE. 
Singul.\r. 

1.  Pers.,  Mirabor      Verebor  Sequar  Blandiar 

2.  "      Mirabcris,  X'ereberis,  or      Sequeris,  or  Blandieris,  or 

ormirabere     vcrebere        Sequere  Blandiere 

3-      "      Mirabitur   Verebitur  Scquetur  Blanci;<»*^Mr 


Plur.\l. 

I.    Pers.,Mirabimur  Verebimur  Sequemur  Blandiemur 

^.       "      Mirabimini  Vcrebimini        Sequemini  Blandiemini 

3-      "      Mirabuntur  Verebuntur       Sequentur  Blandientur 
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Miratus  sum 


PERFECT. 
V'eritus  sum       Secutus  sum       Blanditus  sum 


i'. 


PLUPERFECT. 
Miratus  eram  Xi'ritus  eram      Secutus  cram      Blanditus  eram 


FrTlRE-PERFECT. 
Miratus  ero  Writus  cro  Serutus  ero 

IMPER.\TIVE  PRESENT 

SlNGlLAK. 

Mirarc  Wrcre  Scfiurrt' 

Plural. 
Miramini         X'ercmini  Scquimini 

Participles. 
Pres.    Mirans,  \'crens  Sequcns 

admiring 
Per.     .Miratus,  Writ  us  Sccutu> 

having  admired 

Miraturus,      Vcriturus  Secuturus 

about  to  admire. 

Mirandus.       Wri-ndus  Sequi-ndus 

about  to  be  admired. 


fut. 


Blanditus  ero 

Blandire 
Blandimini 

Blandiens 

Blanditus 

Blanditurus 

Blandiendus 


Note. — Deponents  have  a   Perf.   Part.  .\ct.,  hut  with  a  passive 
form:  as,  Caesar  locutus  taruit.  Caesar  having  spoken  was  silent. 

XIV.     VERBS   OF   THE    III    CONjrC.XTION    IN    -lO. 

Some  verbs  in  -io  of   the  III  Conj.  have  a  distinctive  form  in  the 
Pres.  Ind.  and  ilrop  the  i  In-fore  -Or.     Thus: 

CONjrC.ATIO.N    OF   C.XPIO. 
Principal  Parts:  Capio,  capere,  ccpi,  captum,  take. 


iL 
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INDICATIVE   MOOD. 
Active.  Passive. 

PRESENT. 
SiNGiLAR  Plural  Singular  Plural. 

1.  Pcrs.,  Capio  ("apimus  Capior  Capimiir 

Caperis,  or 

2.  "      Capis  Capitis  Capere  Capimini 

3.  "      Capit  Capiunt  Capitur  Capiuntur 


Capiebam 


IMPERFECT. 
Capifbar 


Fl'TURE. 

1.  Pers.,  Capiam       Capiemus  Capiar  Capiemur 

Capieris,  or 

2.  "      Capies         Capictis  Capicre  Capiemini 

3.  "      Capict         Capicnt  Capietur  Capicntur 


PERFECT. 
Ccpi  Captus  sum 

PLUPERFECT. 
Ccperam  Captus  eram 

FUTIRE-PERFECT. 
Ccpero  Captus  ero 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Capiam 


PRESENT. 

Capiar 


IMPERFECT. 
Capercm  Capercr 

Per.  and  PlufK'rf.  arc  regular. 

IMPERATIVE. 
2.  Pers.,  Cape  Capite  Capere  Capimini 


•AO 
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Pres.    Capere 
Perf.        Cepisse 
Fut.     Capturus  esse 


Pres.  Capiens 


INFINITIVE. 
Cap: 

Captum  esse 
Captum  iri 

PARTICIPLES. 
Fut.  Capturus    Perf.  Captus       Fut.  Capiendus 


XV.     IIlREdULAR   VERBS. 

Sum,  /  aw.     Possum,  /  am  able.  Pnsijm,  /  iietit. 

j  Sum  Fui  Esse 

Principal  parts     I'ossum  Potui  Posse 

I  Prosum  Profui  IVodesso 


; 

INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

PRESENT. 

SlNCil  1,AR. 

«■ 

Sum 

Possum 

I'rc)>um 

r 

2. 

Es 

Potes 

l'n>(ic< 

¥ 

J. 

Est 

Potest 

Pltral. 

Prodest 

I. 

Sumus 

Possum  us 

Prosumus 

3. 

list  is 

Potest  is 

PriKJestis 

3- 

Sunt 

Possunt 

I'ri)-.unt 

IMPERFECT. 

SiNtilLAR. 

I. 

Eram 

I'oteram 

PrixliT.im 

3. 

Eras 

Pot  eras 

PriMleras 

3- 

Erat 

Pot  erat 

Pl-iRAl.. 

Prodirai 

l". 

Eramus 

Poteramus 

Proileramus 

2. 

Eratix 

Poterutis 

I'rodir.itis 

3 

Erant 

Pot  erant 

Prodiraitt 

IRRElilLAR    VERBS. 
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FUTURE. 

Singular. 

I. 

Era 

Po»^ero 

Prodero 

2. 

Eris 

Potcris 

Proderis 

3- 

Erit 

Poterit 

Plurai, 

Prodcrit 

I. 

Erimus 

Poterimus 

Prodcrimus 

2. 

Eritis 

Poterit  is 

Prodcritis 

3- 

Erunt 

Poterunt 

Proderunt 

PERFECT 

SiNGlLAR. 

I. 

Fui 

Potiii 

Profui 

2. 

Fuisti 

Potuisti 

Profuisti 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

1.  Fucram 

2.  Fueras 

&c. 


PLUPERFECT. 

SlNGL'LAR. 

Potucram  Profucrain 

Potueras  Profucras 

&c.  &c. 


1.  Fuero 

2.  Fia-ris 

&c. 


FUTURE   PERFECT. 

SiN'tit'LAR. 

Potuero  Profuero 

Potueris  F'rofucris 

&c.  &c. 


1.  Sim 

2.  Sis 
3-  Sit 


SUBJUNCTIVE 

MOOD. 

PRESENT 

SlN(iULAR. 

Possini 

Prosim 

Po8(»is 

Pn.sis 

Possit 

I'njsit 
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1.  Simus 

2.  Sitis 

3.  Sint 


1.  Essem 

2.  Esses 

&c. 


1.  Fueri.n 

2.  Fueris 

&c. 


1.  Fuissem 

2.  Fuisses 

&c. 


2.  Es 


Plural. 

Possimus 

Prosimus 

Possitis 

Prositis 

Possint 

Prosint 

IMPERFECT. 

SiNoLLAR. 

Possem 

Prociessem 

Posses 

Prodesses 

&c. 

&r. 

PERFECT. 

SiNGlLAR. 

Potuerim 

Profuerim 

Potueris 

Profueris 

&c. 

&c. 

PLUPERFECT. 

Singular. 

Potuissem 

Prnfuissem 

Potuisses 

Profuisses 

&c. 

&c. 

IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

PRESENT. 

Singular. 

None 

Prodes 

2.  Este 


Plural. 


None 


Prodeste 


:'l 


2.  Esto,  Ikou  shall  be 

3.  Esto  he  shall  be 


2.  Estote,  ye  shall  be 

3.  Sunto,  they  shall  he 


FUTURE. 

Singular. 

Non( 

Prodesto 

None 

Pr(Mlcsto 

Plural. 

None 

Prodestote 

None 

Pros  unto 

IRREGILAR   VERBS. 
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INTLNITIVE    MOOD. 

Present.  Esse                                 Posse 
\\           Perfect.    Fuisse            ,            ^^    Potuissc 
Future.    Futurus  essei    Lv^jtN          — 

Prodesse 
Profuisse 
Profuturus  esse 

j                                                     PARTICIPLES. 

Present.           —                             Potens 
Future.    Futurus,  -a,  um                       — 

Prof      irus,  -a,  -um 

1                                             PRETERITIVE   VERBS. 

Memini                           Meminisse 
;                          Coepi                               Coepisse 
j                         Odi                                 Odisse 

N'ovi                                Novissc 

/  remember. 

I  begin,  or  /  i  -gan 

I  hate 

I  know 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Perfect.    Memini,  -isti,  etc.          Coepi               Odi               N'ovi 
/'/M/)er/.  Memineram, -eras,  etc.  C<x'[X'ram       Oderam       Noveram 
Fut.  Pf.  Meminero,  -eris,  etc.     Coepero          Odero          Novero 

SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 
Perfect.    Meminerim.  -eris           Cocpcrim        Oderim        Noverim 
Pluperf.  Meminissem,  -isscs        Corpissem       Odissem       Novissem 

IMPER.ATIVE   MOOD. 

Memento                      Mementote 

INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

Per.     Meminisse      Coepisse              Odisse 
Fut.     Wanting          Ccx'pturus  esse  Osurus  esse 

Novissc 
Wanting 

PARTICIPLE-. 

Perf.    1 

Pass     P^'*"*'"K       CtH'ptus              Osus 

Notus 

Fut.    I 

1^^     1^  Wanting       Coepturus          Osurus 

Wanting 

■lii 


I'M 
III  > 
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irrp:gular  verbs— volo,  nolo,  malo. 


Principal  Parts 


\'elle    \'olui 
illc    Xolui 


j  Volo     \'el 

IAolO     AoUv     .MjiLu       I  urn  ui 
Malo    Malle  Malui    I  prefer 


I  will,  I  wish,  I  am  wiUtnv. 
I  am  unwilling. 


INDICATIVE    MOOD. 


PRESENT. 

SlNtilLAR. 

I.  \olo 

Nolo 

Malo 

2.  Vis 

Non  vis 

Mavis 

3-  Vult 

Non  vult 

PlI  RAL. 

Mavult 

I.  X'olumus 

Noluiniis 

Malumu.s 

2.  Vultis 

Non  vultis 

Mavultis 

3.  Vol  lint 

Nolunt 

IMPERFECT. 
SiNi.n.Ar. 

Malunt 

I.  \'olebani 

Nolebam 

Mak'bam 

2.  X'olebas 

Nolebas 

Maltbas 

&c. 

&c. 

FITURE. 

SlNlULAR. 

&c. 

I.  Volam 

Nolani 

Malam 

2.  X'oles 

Nolcs 

Males 

3.  Volet 

Nolet 

Fn  RAI,. 

Makt 

I.  Volcmus 

Noknuis 

Maknius 

2.  Voletis 

Nok-tis 

Maktis 

3.  Volent 

.Nolcnt 

PERFECT. 

SlNfil  l.AK. 

Mak-nt 

I.  Volui 

Nolui 

Malui 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

i;  .;i 
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I.  Volueram 
&c. 


PLUPERFECT. 
Nolucrani  Malucram 

&c-  &c. 


I.  \'oluero 
&c. 


FUTURE    PERFECT. 
Noluero  Maluero 

&c.  &c. 


li 


1.  Veliin 

2.  Velis 
3-  \'elit 

SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
Singular. 
Nolim                             Malim 
Nolis                              Mails 
Nolit                              Maiit 

1.  Velimus 

2.  Velitis 

3.  Velint    • 

Plural. 
Xolimus 
Xolitis 
Xolint 

IMF>ERFECT. 

Malimus 
Malitis 
Malint 

1.  V'ellem 

2.  Velles 

&c. 

Singular. 
Nollem 
Xolles 
&c. 

PERFECT. 

Mallem 
•Malles 
&c. 

I.  \oluerim 
&c. 

Singular. 
N'oluerini 
&c. 

Maluerim 
&c. 

I.  Voluissem 

PLUPERFECT. 

Xoluis  -eni 

Maluisscm 

IMPER.ATIVE   .MOOD. 
I'RESENT. 

2.  .None 

SlN(;i  LAR. 

Noli 

None 

2.  .None 

I'l.URAL. 
Xolite 

None 
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INFINITIVE   MOOD. 

Nolle  Malle 

Noluissc  Maluisse 


PARTICIPLES. 
Pres.    Volens  (used  as  an  adj.  Nolens  (used  as  an  .Adj.     None. 

.  .Killing)  .  .unwilling) 

Fero,  /  carry 
Principal  Parts— Fvro,  ferrc,  tuli,  latum 


Indic. 

.ACTIVE 

SlBJ. 

PRESENT. 

Indic 

PASSIVE 

SUBJ. 

I 

F"cro 

F'eram 

SlNGl  LAR. 

Feror 

Ferar 

2 

Fers 
F'ert 

Feras 
Ferat 

^'I'rris 
.  >  rre 
VvrtuT 

Feraris 
Ferare 
Feratur 

I 
2 

3 

Fcrmius 
Fert  is 
F'trunt 

Feranius 
Frratis 
Ft' rant 

Pltral. 

Ferimur 
Ferimini 
Feruntur 

Feramur 
F'l'ramini 
Ferantur 

Indic. 

IMPERFECT. 
ACTIVE. 

SuBj.                          Indr. 

PASSIVE. 

SUBJ. 

I. 

2. 

3- 

I'^erebam 

Ferebas 
Ftrebat 

F"errcm 

Ferres 
Fern  t 

Singular. 

Ferobar 
FVrebaris 
Fere  bare 
Ferebatur 

F'errer 
Ferreris 
Ferrere 
Ferretur 

I. 

2. 

3- 

Fere  bam  us 

Ferebatis 

F"erel)ant 

FVrremuo 
]  <  rretis 
Ferrent 

Plural. 

F'erebanim 

F'erebamini 

Ferebantur 

F"erremur 
Ferremini 
I\'rrentur 

IRREGULAR    VERBS. 
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I 


Indic. 

1.  Feram 

2.  Feres 

&c. 


Indic. 
I.  Tuli 

&c. 


Indic. 
I.  Tuleram 


ACTIVE. 

SUBJ. 


FUTURE. 


ACTIVE. 

SUBJ. 

Tulerim 


Singular. 
Ferar 
Fereris 
Fere  re 
&c 

PERFECT. 


PASSIVE. 
Indic.  Subj. 


P.'\SSIVE. 
Indic.  Subj. 

Latus  sum  Latus  sim 


ACTIVE. 

Suuj. 
Tulissem 


PLUPERFECT. 


PASSIVE. 
Indic.  Subj 

Eatus  cram  Latus 


s  essem 


111 


:      t 


i 


Indic. 

I.  Tulero 
&c. 


FUTURE    PERFECT 
ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

'^^^^-  LvDic.  Subj. 


ACTIVE. 
2.   P'er 

2  Ferte 


Sl\(ill.AR. 

Latub 

ero 

(ic 

IMPER.ATIVE. 

PRESE.NT 

PASSIVE 

SlNCilLAK. 

l-'errc 

In  RAL. 

Fcrimin 

p 

HI 

'1: 

i    1 

1 
.1 

1 

1 

1. 

k 

1 

k 

"  i 

I    i,t 
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FUTURE. 
Active.  PASSIVE. 

Singular. 

2   Ferto,  you  shall  carry  Fertor 

3.  Fcrto,  he  shall  carry  Fertor 

Pllr.\l. 

2.  Fertotc,  ye  shall  carry  Wanting 

3.  Ferunto,  t'  ey  shall  car  Feruntor 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres. 

Ferrc                                             Ferri 

Per/. 

Tulisse                                           Latus  esse 

Put. 

Latiirus,  esse                                Latum  iri 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. 

Ferens                                           Wanting 

Pert. 

Wanting                                        Latus,  -a,  -um 

Put. 

Laturus,  -a,  -um                          Fer  endus,  -a,  -um 

SUPINE 

Latum                                         Latu 

Fio,  /  become. 
Prinicpal  Parts — Fio,  fieri,  factus  sum 


PRESENT. 

PERFECT. 

Indic. 

St'BJ. 

Indic. 
Singular. 

SUBJ. 

I 

Fio 

Fiam 

Factus  sum 

Factus  sim 

2. 

Fis 

Fias 

Partus  es 

Factus  sis 

3- 

Fit 

Fiat 

Factus  est 
Plural. 

Factus  sit 

I. 

Finius 

Fiamus 

Facti  sumus 

Facti  simus 

2. 

Fitis 

Fiatis 

Facti  estis 

Facti  sitis 

3- 

Fiunt 

Fiant 

Facti  sunt 

Facti  sint 

l-l 


i\' 


IMPERFECT 
Indic. 

I.  Fiebam 
&c. 

FUTURE 

1.  Fiam 

2.  Fies 

&c. 


IRREGULAR    VERBS. 

PLUPERFECT. 

St'BJ.  Ij-dic  gygj 

Singular. 
Fierem  Factus  eram       Factus  essem 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

FUTURE    PERFECT 
Factus  ero 
Factus  eris 
&c. 
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I: 


Pres.  Fieri 


IMPERATIVE. 


Fi 

IXFIMTIVE. 

Perf.  Factus  esse 


P.ARTICIPLES. 
Perf.      Factus,  -a,  -um  Put. 

SUPINE. 

Factum. 
Eo,  /  go. 
Principal  Parts~Eo,  ire,  ivi  or  ii,  itum 

PRESENT 


Fite 
Ful.  Factum  iri 

Faciendus,  -a,  -um 


Indic. 


SUBJ. 

Earn 

Eas 

Eat 


Indic. 


PERFECT. 


or  ivi 


&c. 


SUHJ. 

Iverim  or  lerim 
&c. 


Eamus 
Eat  is 
Eant 


IMPERFECT 


I  bam  I 


rem 


PLUPERFECT 


Iveram  or  leram 


Ivissem  or  lisscm 
&c. 
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I 


m-y. 


1 1" 

M.».    t 


FITIIRP: 


1.  Ibo 

2.  Ibis 


SlNcriAR 
2.  I 

2.  ho 

INFINITIVE 

P>rs\lrc 

I'rrf.    Ivisse  or  lissc 

I'ul      Iturus  esse 


Active.     I  turn. 


FUTURE  PERFECT 


Ivero  or  lero 
Ivcris  or  leris 
&c. 

IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. 


FUTURE. 


Plural. 
2.  Ite 


2.  I  tote 

3.  Eunto 

P.ARTICIPLES 
Pres.  Act.    lens  fgeti.  euntis) 
F'ut.  Act.      Iturus 
Fj(/.  Pass.    Eundus 

SUPINES. 

Passive.     Itu. 


ti^.>  -.-v-t-^r  '-ii^'i  -iss^srt, 


XVI.     LIST  OF  COMMON-    IRREGILAK  VERBS. 
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Ab-icio(iAcio),  -ere,  ieci,  -iectum. 

Ab-ripio(RAPio;,-ere,ripui,-reptum 
.Ac-ci(Jo  (cADo),-ere,-ciili. 

Ac-cipio(cAPio),-ere,-cepi,-ccptm 

Ad-itno(EMo),-ere,-eini,-enipt.im 

Ad-iuvo,-are,-iuvi,-iutum. 

-Ad-orior,  -oriri,  -ortus  sum. 

Ad-fero,  -ferre,  at-tuli,  al-latum. 

Af-ficio  (FACio),  ere,  -feci,  -lectun,. 
A-gnosco  ((g)nosco),  -ere.  a-gnovi, 

a-gnitum  (agnoturus). 
Ago,  -ere,  egi,  actum. 
Alo,  -ere,  alui,  altum. 
A-ptrio,  -ire,  apc-rui,  apertum. 
A-scendo  (scando),  -ere,  -i,-scensum 
A-sp.cio,  ere,  -spexi,  -spectum. 
Audeo,  -ere,  ausus  sum. 
Audio,  -ire,  -ivi,  -itum. 
Au-fero,  -ferre,  abs-tuli,  ablatum. 

Bibo,  -ere,  bibi. 

Cado,  -ere,  cecidi,  casum. 
Caedo,  -ere,  cecidi,  caesum. 
Capio,  -ere,  cepi,  raptum. 

Compounds  like  accipio. 
Cede,  -ere,  cessi,  ces.sum. 
Circum-do,  dare,  -dedi,  -ditum 
Claudo,  -ere,  clausi,  ciausum. 

Compounds  like  includo. 
Co-gnosco,  -ere,  -gnovi,  -gnitum. 
Co-go  (ago),  -ere,  cocgi,  coactum 
Col-Hgo  (LEGO),  -ere,  -legi,  -Iectum 
Com-perio  (pario),  -ire,  comperi, 

compertum. 
(  um  plectur,  -i,  comple.xus. 


Compleo,  -ere,  -evi,  -etum. 

Com-primo  (premo),  -ere,  -pressi, 
-pressum. 

Con-icio(iAcio),  -ere,  -ieci,  iectum. 

Con-scendo  (scandoj,  -ere.  -sceiidi 
-scensum. 

Con-sido,  -ere,  consedi,  corisessum. 

Con-sisto,  -ere.  c.mstiti.  o.nsritum 

Con-spicio.  -ere.  -si>exi.  -s,x>ct.im. 
Con-sntU(,,  -ere,  -ui.  -stitutup 
Con-Huesco,  -ere.  -suevi,  -sue    iw 
Con-sulo,  -ere.  consului,  -sulfim 
Con-temnu.  -ere,  -tempsi.  -temptum. 
C  on-tendo,  ere,-tendi,  -tentum. 
Con-valesco,  -ere,  -valui. 
Credo,  -ere,  -didi,  -ditum. 
Cresco,  -ere,  crevi.  cretum. 
Cupio.  -ere.  cupivi.  cupitum. 
Curro.  -ere,  cucurri,  cursuni. 

Dedo.  -ere,  dedidi,  deditum 
De-icio  (i.^cio),  -ere,  ieci,  -iectum. 
De-fendo,  -ere,  -fendi,  fensum. 
Delco,  -ere,  delevi,  deletum. 
De-scendo   (scando),  -ere,   -scendi, 

-scensum. 
De-sero,  -ere,  -serui,  -scum. 
De-silio  (salio),  -ire,  -ui. 
De-sino,  -ere,  desii  or  desivi.  desitum 
De-sisto,  -ere,  -stiti,  -stitum. 
De-spicio,  -ere,  -spexi,  -spectum. 
Dico,  -ere,  dixi,  dictum. 
Di-grediur    (gradior),   -i,    .g^esuss 
sum. 

Di-ligo,  -ere.  -lexi,  .loctuni. 
Cf.  deligt)  (reg.). 


..(.■tji 
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Disco,  -ere,  didici. 
Divido,  ere,  divisi,  divisum. 
Do,  dare,  dedi,  datum. 
Doceo,  -ere,  docui,  doctum. 
Duco,  -ere,  duxi,  diirtum. 

E-ligo  (lego),  -ere,  -legi.  -lectum. 
Emo,  -ere,  e-ni,  emptuni. 
Eo,  ire,  ivi  (ii),  itum. 
Ex-pello,  -ere,  -puli,  -pulsum. 
Expergiscor,  -i,  exp^rrectus  sum. 
Ex-perior,  -iri,  -pcrtus  sum. 
Ex-stinguo,  -ere,  stinxi,  -stinctum. 

Facio,  -ere,  feci,  factum. 

Compounds  liice  afficio. 
Fallo,  -ere,  fefelli,  falsum. 
Fateor,  -eri,  fassus  sum. 
Ferio,  -ire,  percussi,  nercussum. 
Fero,  ferre,  tuli.  latum. 
Figo,  -ere,  fixi,  fixum. 
Fingo,  -ere,  finxi,  fictum. 
Fio,  fieri,  fact  us  sum. 
Fleo,  -ere,  flevi,  fletum. 
Fluo,  H>re,  fluxi, 
Frango,  -ere.  fregi,  fractum. 
Fruor,  -i,  fructus  sum. 
Fugio,  -ere,  fugi. 

Gaudeo,  -ere,  gavisus  sum. 
Gero,  -ere,  gessi,  gestum. 
Gigno.  -ere,  genui,  genitum. 
Gradior,  -i,  gressus  sum. 
Compounils  like  digredior. 

lacio,  -ere,  ieci,  iactum. 

Compounds  like  abicio. 
I-gnosco,  -ere.  -gnovi.  gnotum. 
In-cendo,  -ere.  -cendi.  -ccnsum. 


In-cludo  (cLAUDo),  -ere,  -clusi, 

clusum. 
Intel-lego,  -ere,  -Irxi,  -lectum. 
Inter-imo  (EMO),-ere,-emi,-cmptum. 
Irascor,  -i,  -iratus  sum. 
lubeo,  -ere,  iussi,  iussum. 
lungo,  -ere,  -iunxi,  iunctum. 

Labor,  -i,  lapsus  sum. 
Laedo,  -ere,  laesi,  laesum. 
Lavo,  -are,  lavi,  lautum. 
Lego,  -ere,  legi,  lectum. 
Loquor,  -i,  locutus  sum. 

Malo,  malle,  malui. 

Maneo,  -ere.  mansi,  mansum. 

Metuo,  -ere,  metui. 

Mico,  -are,  -ui. 

Mitto,  -ere,  misi,  missum. 

Morior,  mori,  mortuus  sum  (mori 

turus). 
Moveo,  -ere,  movi,  motum. 

Nanciscor,  -i,  nactift. 
Nascor,  -i,  natus  sum. 
Neg-Icgo.  -ere,  Icxi,  -lectum. 
Nolo,  nolle,  nolui. 
Nosco,  -ere,  novi,  notum. 
Nubo,  -ere,  nupsi,  nuptum. 

Obliviscor,  -i,  oblitus  sum. 
Ob-.-iideo  (sEDEo).  -ere,  sodi,  sessum, 
Ob-sto,  -stare,  stiti  (obstaturus). 
CV-cido  (CAIK)),  -ere,  -cidi,  -casum, 
()r-ci(lo  (CAEDO),  -ere,  -cidi,  -cisum. 
()f-ferre,  obtuli.  oblatum. 
Orior,  -iri.  ortus  sum  (oriturus). 
Os-tendo.  -ere,  -tendi.  -tensum. 
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Parco,  -ere,  peperri. 
Pasco,  -ere,  pavi,  pastum. 
Pate-facio,  -ere,  -feci,  -factum. 
Patior,  -i,  passus  sum. 
Pello,  -ere,  pepuli,  pulsum. 
Per-do,  -ere,  -didi,  -ditum. 
Per-eo,  -ire,  perii,  -itum. 
Pergo    (REGO),    -ere,    perrexi,    per- 
rectum. 

Per-petior    (patior),    -i,    perpessus 

sum. 
IVt(j,  -ere,  -ivi  (-ii),  -itum. 
P'ino,  -ere,  posui,  [wsitum. 
Posco,  -ere,  poposci. 
Possum,  p<jsse,  potui. 
Premo,  -.'re,  pressi,  pressum. 

Compounds  like  comprimo. 
Pro-do,  -ere,  -didi,  -ditum. 
Proficiscor,  -i,  profectus  sum. 

Uuacro,  -ere,  (juaesivi,  (juaesitum. 
(jueror,  queri,  questus  sum. 
yiiiesco.  -ere,  quievi,  quietum. 

Kapio,  -ere,  rapui,  raptum. 
Compounds  like  ahripio. 
ki-ruml)(),  -ere,  -cul)ui. 
Ki'<l-do,  -ere,    didi,  -ditum. 
Ke-icio  (lACio).  -ere,  -ieci,  -iectum. 
l<t-Iinf|uo,  -ere,  -liqui,  -lictum. 
Kt-|x>rio,  -ire.  rerijKri,  repertum. 
K( -sislo,  -en-,  -stiti,  -stitum. 
Im -spondeu.-ere,  -spondi,  -sponsum. 
Kideo,  -ere,  risi,  risum. 
Runi(M.,  -ere,  rupi,  ruptum. 

Scindo,   ere,  scidi,  scissum. 
Scribo,  -ere,  seripsi,  scriptum. 
Sedeo,  -ere,  si-di,  s«'ssuni. 
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Sentio,  -ire,  sensi,  sensum. 
Sequor,  -i,  secutus  sum. 
Soleo,  -ere,  solitus  sum. 
Solvo,  -ere,  solvi,  solutum. 
Statuo,  -ere,  statui,  statutum. 

Compounds  like  constituo. 
Sto,  stare,  steti,  statum. 
Compounds  like  obsto. 
Stringo,  -ere,  strinxi,  strictum. 
Suadeo,  -ere,  suasi,  suasum. 
Sumo  (EMO),  -ere,  sumpsi.  sumptum. 
Surgo    (REGO),    -ere.    surrexi,    sur- 
rectum. 

Sus-tineo  (teneo),  -ere,  tinui,  -ten- 
tum. 

Tango,  -ere,  tetigi.  tactum. 
Teneo,  -ere,  tenui,  tentum. 
Comjxjunds  like  sustineo. 
Ting(u)o,  -ere,  tinxi,  tinttum. 
Tollo,  -ere,  sustuli,  subiatum. 
Trado,  -ere,  -didi,  ditum. 
Traho,  -ere,  traxi,  tractum. 

Ulciscor,  -i,  uluis  sum. 
I  tor,  -i,  usus  sum. 

Veho,  -ere,  vexi,  veriiim. 
Velio,  -ere,  velli,  vuisum. 
Ven-do,  -ere,  -didi,  -ditum. 
Venio.  -ire,  veni,  ventum. 
Vorto,  -ere,  verti,  versum. 
Veto,  -are,  vetui,  vetitum. 
N'iiieo,  -ere,  vidi,  vi.sum. 
Vincio,  -ire,  vinxi,  vinctum. 
Vinco,  -ere,  vici,  victum. 
Vise,  -ere,  visi,  visum. 
Vivo,  -ere,  vixi,  victum. 
Volo,  velle,  volui. 
\'oveo,  -ere,  vovi,  votum. 
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XVII.     THE   PREPOSITION. 


Prepositions  in  Latin  govern  (with  very  few  exceptions)  either 
the  accusative  or  the  ablative,  or  both. 

Prepositions  with  Accusative  and  Ablative. 

In,    sub    (subter),    and    super. 

Thus:  In  urbe,  in  the  city  (rest);  in  urbem,  into  the  city  (motion). 

Sub  muro,  under  the  wall;  sub  murum,    r '  under  the  uall.    Super  co 

pendet,  it  hangs  over  him;  super  eum  volat,  it  flies  over  kirn  (motion). 

Prepositions  with  the  Ablative. 
A  (or  ab),  from,  by;  coram,  in  presence  of;  cum,  with;  de,  from, 
concerning;  e  (ex),  out  of;  prae.  in  coKsequence  of;  pro,  on  behalf  of; 
sine,  without;  tenus,  up  to  (written  after  its  case). 

Prepositions  with  the  Accusative. 
Ad,  towards;  adversus.  against;  ante,  before;  apud,  beside;  circum, 
(or  circa),  round;  cis  (or  ritrai,  on  this  side  of;  trans,  across;  contra, 
against;  erga,  towards;  extra,  outside  of;  inter,  among;  infra,  below; 
intra,  within;  iuxta,  near;  ob.  ii«  account  of;  pones,  in  the  power  of;  per, 
through;  post,  behind;  praeter,  past;  prope.  near  to;  propter,  close  to, 
on  account  of;  serun<luni,  along,  behind;  versus,  towards  (written 
after  its  case);  ultra,  beyond. 

Translate  into  Latin  : 

I.  Next  day  he  <lescends  from  the  mountain  and  pitches  his 
camp  l)eside  the  river.  2.  Oh!  that  he  had  not  led  us  towards 
Rome.  3.  This  done,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  sword.  4.  Are 
we  never  to  know  in  whose  hands  the  decision  rests?  5.  Tell  me 
when  you  intend  to  sfx-ak  to  him  about  it.  6.  Do  not  speak  in 
his  behalf.  7.  You  will  ha\e  the  greatest  intluence  with  him.  H. 
They  halted  when  they  came  within  the  cast  of  a  sjK-ar.  «>.  Is 
there  not  a  nee  th.it  dwells  lKn«ath  the  earth?  10.  After  so  many 
battles  we  are  tired  of  war,  1 1 .  ^'ou  have  come  here  after  the  tnanner 
of  [in  modum)  fugitises.      12.   In  whose  hands  does  the  j)ower  lie? 

13.  It  is  a  scandalous  thing  to  take  money  for  {ob)  giving  a  verdict. 

14.  Uo  you  think  they  love  each  other?  (use  inter  se). 
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PART  II.     LATIN  SYNTAX. 


§  1.  NOMINATIVE.     ACCUSATIVE.     VOCATIVE. 

1.  Some  verbs  like  dicor  (/  am  said),  videor  (/  seem),  putor  (/  am 
thought)  and  trador  or  feror  (/  am  said),  prefer  the  personal  to  the 
Knglish  impersonal  use:  as, 

Dicitur  ille  rex  fuisse.  //  jv  said  that  he  was  king  (lit.,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  king). 

Traditur  Homerus  caecus  'ftiis;jie.  //  is  related  that  Homer  was 
blind.  ,    '    ■ 

.Note. — The  N'om.  and  not  the  .Ace.  is  then  used  with  the  Inf. 

2.  Many  verbs  in  Latin — and  especially  verbs  of  motion — prefer 
an  impersonal  passive  use  to  the  Knjjiish  |)ersonal  use  in  the  active: 
as, 

Ad  aedem_>'entuni  est.     They  came  to  the  temple  (lit.,  it  was  come). 

The  English  subject  is  then  often  expressed  by  a  (or  ab)  with  the 
Abl.:as, 

.\b  omnibus  ambulatum  est.    Everybody  walked. 

NoTK. — This  form  is  found  in  the  Fut.  Inf.  Pass.:  as.Dicit  urbem 
caplum  iri.  He  says  that  the  city  will  be  taken  (lit.,  that  it  is  goiie  to  lake 
the  city,     ("aptum,  supine). 

3.  Wrbs  that  govgrn  the  Dat.  are  used  imjKTs()nall>'  in  the  Pass., 
the  Noni.  in  Knglish  bi;u»minj( the  I )at.  in  Latin:  as, 

Tibi   credo.     /  believe  you.     Hut.     Tibi  creditur,    You  are  believed 
(lit.,  it  is  believed  to  you). 
("iloriae  luae  invidetiir.      Your  glory  is  envied. 

4.  V'eri)s  meaning  to  ask,  teach,  conceal,  govern  two  accusittivcs, 
one  of  the  iierson,  .mother  of  the  thing:  as, 

Me  primuin  senlentiam  rogavit.'     He  asked  me  my  opinion  first. 

yuis  te  musicam  docuit.'      lYho  taught  you  music  ( 

Nihil  nos  celat.     lie  conceals  nothing  Jro  it  us. 

When  ust'JJ  pijssively,  the  .Ace.  of  the  |MTson  lu-conies  the  subject, 
and  the  .Ace.  of  the  thing  is  retained:  as, 

Filiiis  musicam  ix  patre  doctus  est.  The  son  was  taught  music  by 
the  J'lther. 
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Note.— Feto  and  quaero  (/  ask)  and  postulo  (/  demand)  are 
followed  by  a  (or  ab) :  as, 

Pacem  a  Romanis  pc-tunt.    They  are  asking  peace  from  the  Romans. 

Causam  a  viro  quaesivit.  lie  asked  the  man  for  a  reason  {lit.,  from 
the  man). 

Librum  ab  amico  pfjstulavit.    He  demanded  a  book  from  his  friend. 

5.  \erbs  like  cfSiOaniiJASio  (elect),  a^j^o  (call),  habeo  and  duco 
(regard)  take  two  Aces,  in  the  Act.:  as,  .  '^ 

Eum  cunsulem  faciunt.     They  are  electing  him  consul. 
Nos  fratres  appellavit.    He  called  us  brothers. 
In  the  Pass.,  of  courst>,  both  Aces,  become  Xom.:  as,    I^  consul 
creatus  est.     He  was  elected  consul. 

6.  The  Ace.  is  used  without  a  preposition  to  express  duration  of 
lime:  as, 

Multos  annos  iain  regnat:  He  has  been  reigning  now  for  many  years. 
NoTE.—The  Pres.  is  used  for  the  Knglish    I'erf.  with  adverbs  of 
time  extending  up  to  the  present. 

7.  The  .Ace.  is  used  to  express  the  limit  of  motion  with  the  names 
of  towns  or  small-  islands  :  as,  Roman  retliit.  He  has  returned  to 
Rome. 

Note.— Ad  Roman  would  mean  "to  the  neighborhood  of  Rome" 
With  other  nouns,  a  preixjsition  is  required:  as,  Abiit  ad  forum.  He 
uent  off  to  the  forum.     In^fricam  venit.    He  came  to  Africa. 

«.  The  .Ace.  (called  the  .Ace.  oT' Exclamation)  is  often  used  to 
express  indignation  or  surprise:  as,  O  me  miserum,  Wretched  man 
that  I  am! 

9.  The  vocative  is  not,  as  a  usual  thing,  preceded  by  ():  as. 
Mihi  crede,  .M.  .Antoni.    Believe  me.  Mark  Antony. 
The  vocative  is  used  for  the  Norn,  in,   Macte  virtute  esto.     A 
blessing  on  your  valor  (  =  he  increased  in  valor). 

K.XERIISK    I. 

I.  F.xiM'Hence  will  teach  you  many  things.  2.  We  will  ask  two 
magistrates  from  the  pe(,pie.  3.  He  will  .s(M)n  be  made  consul. 
4.  {)nly  fools  are  fortunate.  5.  They  can  teach  ua  nothing.  6.  It 
is  said,  guirites,  that  the  bravest  have  all  been  killed.  7.  It  seemed 
that  all  the  cities  had  fought  against  us.  «.  It  .seemed  to  many  of  us 
that  the  man  was  wise.     9.   Thej   can  not  Ik-  trustecl  or  believed 
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lo.  What  can  not  be  cured,  we  will  endure,  ii.  You  will  all  be 
answered  soon.  12.  They  will  never  make  him  first  magistrate 
aganl.  IJ.  It  was  believed  that  he  had  suddenly  crossed  the  river 
with  all  his  army.     14.  What  an  insulting  (contumeliosus)  honor! 

§  2.  GENITIVE.  POSSESSIVE  AND  PARTITIVE  GEN.,  GEN. 
OF  QUALITY,  GEN.  OF  PRICE. 

1.  The  genitive  usually  stands  before  the  1  m  it  governs  and, 
if  there  is  an  Adj.  with  the  noun,  the  Gen.  stands  between  the  two 
in  order  to  give  compactness  to  the  phrase:  as,  Pulchra  regis  filia. 
The  beautiful  daughter  of  the  king. 

The  Gen.  is  often  used  for  an  English  Adj.:  as,  Corporis  robur, 
bodily  strength;  regis  exercitus,  the  royal  army. 

Note. — In  phrases  like  ad  Vestae  {to  the  temple  of  Vesta),  ad 
.Apollinis  (to  the  temple  of  Apollo),  the  governing  noun  templum  or 
aedem  is  understood. 

2.  The  Gen.  is  used  with  the  verb  esse,  to  be,  in  the  sense  of  to 
belong  to:  as. 

Hie  versus  Plauti  non  est.     This  verse  is  not  Plautus's. 

Summae  est  dcmentiae.     It  is  the  height  of  madness. 

This  Gen.  may  often  be  translated  by  a  noun  like  part,  mark, 
characteristic,  duty,  etc. :  as, 

Stulti  est  in  errore  perseverare.  //  is  the  mark  of  a  fool  to  persist 
in  error. 

Note. — The  posse  si ve  pronoun  is  used,  however,  instead  of  the 
(k'n.  of  the  i^ersonal:  as,  Tuum  est  parere;  //  ii  your  business 
to  obey  (not  tui  est  I. 

3.  The  Gen.  denotes,  as  in  FJnglish,  the  whole  of  which  a  part  is 
taken:  as. 

Magna  exercitus  pars.     .1  great  part  of  the  army. 

This  is  called  the  partitive  Gen.  and  is  very  widely  used. 

The  governing   worcf  usu?li\-  expresses   number  or  amount:  as, 

Multi  vestrum.  Many  of  you.  Quid  novi?  What  neivs?  (lit., 
what  of  nexc?) 

It  is  lommon  after  saiis  {enough),  nimis  (too  much),  parum  {too 
little),  nihil  {none),  ali(iuid  {some),  tantum  {so  much),  quantum 
(how  much) :  as, 
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Satis  eloquentiae,  sapientiae  parum.  Enough  eloquence,  loo  little 
wisdom. 

It  is  also  found  after  adverbs  of  place:  as, 

Ubi  gentium?     Where  in  the  world/ 

Eo  stultitiae  venit.  He  has  rearhed  such  a  pitch  of  folly  (lit., 
come  thither  of  folly). 

Note. — Nostrum  and  vestrum  (not  nostri  and  vcstri)  are  used 
with  partitives  for  of  us  and  of  you:  as,  I'tcrque  nostrum.  Each 
of  us  two.     But,  Memor  nostri  fuit,  he  was  mindful  of  us. 

4.  The  partitive  (len.  must  n^t  be  used  in  the  following  cases: 

(a)  To  express  the  English  of,  where  there  is  no  partition  implied: 
as,  .\os  omncs.  all  of  us.;  iota  Asia,  the  whole  of  Asia;  nos  treccnti 
venimus,  three  hundred  of  us  have  come. 

(b)  With  an  .Acfj.  of  the  HI  Decl.  as.  Nihil  turpe,  nothing  base 
(not  turpis.) 

(f)  After  a  preposition:  as,  Ad  multam  noctem,  to  a  late  hour  of 
the  night  (not  ad  multum). 

(d)  If  the  governing  word  is  in  any  case  but  the  Xom.  or  Ace:  as, 
Tanta  pecunia,  at  so  much  money  (not  tanto  pecuniae). 

(e)  After  words  like  top,  bottom,  middle,  etc.,  which  are  expressed 
by  Adjs.  in  agreement:  as.  E  summo  monte.  from  the  top  of  the  hill; 
medio  in  foru,  in  the  middle  of  the  forum;  ad  imam  quercum,  to  the  foot 
of  the  oak;  reliquae  copiae,  the  rest  of  the  forces;  primum  ver,  the  be- 
ginning of  spring;  in  extremo  libro,  at  the  end  of  the  hook. 

5.  A  noun  in  the  Con,  is  added  to  another  to  express  a.  'mjAity : 
as,  \'ir  summi  ingenii,  a  man  of  the  highest  ability. 

The  .\b\.  is  much  more  commonK'  used,  however,  to  express  a 
quality,  the  Gen.  denoting  rather  permanent  (jualities,  the  .\h\. 
external  and  accidental  ones:  as,  Vir  longis  cruribus,  a  man  with 
long  legs. 

Quantity  and  amount  are  expressed  by  this  Gen.:  as.  Agger 
viginti  pedum,  a  mound  of  twenty  feet  high;  puer  decern  annorum, 
a  boy  of  ten  years. 

Neither  the  <ien.  nor  the  Abl.  of  quality  can  be  used  without  an 
.Adj.  Thus:  .1  man  of  courage,  vir  fortis  (or  vir  summac  fortitudinis, 
not  vir  fortitudinis.) 

Note. — The  Adj.  is  usually  magnus,  maximus,  summus,  tantus, 
eius. 
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6.  The  price  at  which  a  thing  is  bought,  sold  or  valued  is,  expressed 
by  the  Gen.,  when  the  price  is  stated  indefinitely:  as,  Magni,  at  a 
great  price;  parvi,  at  a  small  price;  tanti.  at  so  great  a  price;  quanti, 
at  how  great  a  price;  pluris,  at  a  greater  price;  minoris,  at  a  less  price'; 
maximi   or    plurimi,  at  the  greatest  price;  minimi,  at  the  least  price. 

Thus:  Quanti  id  vendit?     At  what  price  does  he  sell  it? 

Minoris  decumae  venierunt.  The  tithes  sold  at  a  lower  figure 
[veneo,  to  be  sold,  from  venum,  sale  -\-  eo,  to  go\. 

Note.  —  When  the  price  is  definitely  stated  it  is  expressed  by  the 
Abl.:  as.  Emit  domum  duobus  talcntis  ct  p\uns.  He  boitght  a  house 
at  two  talents  and  more. 
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E.XERCISE    2. 

I.  This  man  was  the  bravest  of  all  the  soldiers.  2.  It  is  the  part 
of  a  good  judge  to  obey  the  laws.  3.  Two  altars  have  been  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  city.  4.  All  of  these  citl^T^ill  soon  be  taken  bv 
them.  5.  The  rich  never  seem  to  themselves  to  have  too  much 
money.  6.  How  much  glory  you  have  lost!  7.  You  can  see  stars 
from  the  bottom  of  a  well.  8.  They  came  at  last  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  9.  There  is  much  good  and  nothing  mean  in  the  man. 
10.  How  much  pleasure  you  will  receive!  1 1 .  It  iTtSFctufy  of  child- 
ren to  obe>_their  parents.  12.  This  house  belonged  to  the  noblest  of 
the  citizens.  13.  He  has  taught  you,  citizens,  no  good  as  yet. 
14-  Nothing  human  is  alien  to  him.  15.  It  was  my  business  to  teach 
them  something  ritw.  16.  Men  of  genius  arc  rare.  17.  At  what 
price  will  the  sh^^^be  sokl?  18.  Tliis  city  has  always  been  most 
eager  for  rev;olution.  19.  A  useless  thing  is  dear  at  a  cent,  (as 
assis.)    :i^Jj] 

§  3.  GENITIVE    CONTINUED.     GEN.    WITH    ADJS.    AND 

VERBS. 

I.  Adjs.  that  express  plenty  and  want  or  contain  a  verbal  notion 
are  followed  by  the  Gen:  as, 

Pjenus  avium,  full  of  birds;  patiens  laboris,  capable  of  labor;  cupi- 
dus  contentionis,  desirous  of  strife;  spei  egenus,  destitute  of  hope. 

Note  I.— A  Pre,s.  Part.,  when  it  loses  all  idea  of  time  and  simply 
expresses  a  quality,  governs  the  Gen.:  as,  Amans  patriae,  devoted 
to  his  cnuatry;  apiK-tcns  gloriac,  desirous  of  glory. 
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a    It  is  in  that  case  compared  like  an  ordinar>'  Adj. 

Note  2. — Similis  (like),  dissimilis  (unlike),  and  proprius  (peculiar 
to),  are  followed  by  the  Gen.  and  (more  rarely)  the  Dat.:  as,  Similis 
sui,  like  himself;  virorum  proprium,  peculiar  to  men. 

2.  Verbs  meaning  to  accuse,  condemn,  and  acquit,  take  the  Ace. 
of  the  person  and  the  Gen.  of  the  thing:  as, 

Accusal  me  furti.     He  accuses  me  of  theft. 

Repetundarum  damnatus  est.  He  was  condemned  for  extortion 
(lit.,  things  that  should  be  recovered;  supply  rerum). 

Sacrilegii  absoluta  est.     She  was  acquitted  of  sacrilege. 

Note. — The  punishment,  after  such  verbs  as  the  above,  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Gen.  or  (more  commonly)  the  Abl.:  as,  Morte  dam- 
nattis  est.  He  was  condemned  to  death.  Capitis  (or  capite)  damnatus 
est.     He  was  capitally  condemned  (caput,  a  man's  political  rights). 

3.  Verbs  meaning  to  remind,  remember,  forget,  or  pity,  take  the 
Gen.  :as, 

Me  beneficii  sui  admonebat.     He  reminded  me  of  his  kindness. 

Note. — Admoneo  may  also  take  the  Ace.  of  a  neuter  pronoun:  as. 
Hoc  nos  admonet.     He  reminds  us  of  this. 

Huiusdiei  semper  meminero.  /  shall  always  remember  this  day. 
Officii  ne  obliviscaris.     Do  not  forget  your  duty. 

Miserere  nostri.     Pity  us. 

Note  I. — Instead  of  memini,  remember,  the  phrase  Mihi  in 
mentem  venit  (it  comes  i)tto  my  mind),  may  be  used  with  the  Gen. : 
as,  Mihi  in  mentem  venit  eius  diti.     /  recollect  that  day. 

Note  2. — Miser-eor,  -cri,  -tus  (or  -itus)  sum  is  /  pity;  but  miseror, 
-ari,  -atus  sum,  /  deplore,  bewail:  as,  Casum  nostrum  miseratur, 
he  bewails  our  misfortune. 

4.  The  five  following  impersonal  verbs,  expressing  emotion,  take 
the  accusative  of  the  person  feeling,  and  the  Gen.  of  the  source  of 
the  emotion:  as, 

Miseret  me  tui.     /  pity  you  (lit.,  it  fills  me  with  pity  for  you). 

Me  non  solum  jjoenitet  stultitiae  sed  etiam  pudet.  /  am  not  only 
sorry  for  my  folly  but  even  ashamed  of  it. 

Me  fratris  et  piget  et  taedet.  /  am  annoyed  at  and  disgusted 
with  my  krnlker. 
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Note.-These  verbs  respectively  express  to  fill  with  pitv,  annoy- 
once,  sorrou;  .hame,  or  disgust.     They  are  all   transitive'.     Thus- 

rz. /r^nr"'"  "^^  ^"'"- "' ''-''  -''-  ~  - 

5.  With  interesi;  and  rdcrt,  it  is  of  importance  to,  it  concerns,  ifthe 
person  to  whom  it  is  of  importance  is  expressed  by  a  noun,  the  Gen 
of  the  noun  IS  used;  if  by  a  personal  pronoun,  the  .Abl    Sing    Fern" 
of  the  corresponding  possessive  Adj.:  as, 

Multuni  regis  interest.     It  is  of  much  importance  to  the  kin;;     But- 
Mea,  tua.  sua,  nostra,  vestra,  interest.     //  concerns  me,  vou  &c. 

6.  Interest  ^.rd  refert  may  have  as  subject  an  Inf..an  ut-clause 
a  pronoun,  or  an  indirect  question:  as, 

^^  Omnium  interest  bene  vivere.     //  is  for  the  interest  of  all  to  live 

Multum   interest   ut  copiae  nostrae  conveniant.     It  is  of  much 
importance  that  our  forces  should  assemble. 
^    Non  possum  dicere  quantum  id  intersit.  lean  not  say  how  important 

Nihil  interest  quot  sitis.     It  makes  no  difference  how  many  you  are. 

E.XERCISE    3. 

I.   It  is  the  part  of  a  fool  to  see  the  faults  of  others  and  forget  his 
own      2.   I  am  sorry  to  have  wounded  {offendo>  your  feelings  (ani- 
mus).      3.   He  used  to  say  that  it  was  not  of  so  nuch  importance  to 
h.msel   as  to  the  country  (res  publica).     4.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  all  that  the  ^^rstntizens  should  not  elect  the  magistrates  (use 
tnf).     5.   It  Jfe  the  proof  of  a  good  man  (•>  remember  the  poor 
6.  Everyone  .s  tired  of  this  war.     7.   It  is  C.c  mark  of  a  mean  mind 
to  love  wealth.     8.    They  will  soon  be"  sorry  for  their  fault.     9    It 
.s  of  the  utmost  importance  not  only  to  us  but  f,  you.     ib.  Everyone 
W.I   remind  you  of  your  fault.     .  i .  Snakes  of  great  size  can  be  found 
n  the  island      12    It  was  of  great  importance  to  have  a  wise  king. 
'3-    I  hen  at  length  we  came  to  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

§4.  INDIRECT  NABRATION.    ACC.  WITH  INF. 

I.  Verbs  like  / say  (<iico)  and  /  think  (puto)  are  followed  in  English 
Dy  a  /Aa/  I  lause  and  in  Latin  by  an  Inf.:  as, 

Dicit  viram  esse  brevem.     He  says  that  life  ts  short. 
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Dixit  vitam  cssie  brevem.  :.itd  thu,  !'ft-  was  short. 

The  part  of  the  sentetK\'  depon^icnt  up"ii  'he  verb  of  saying  "r 
thinking  is  said  t(j  Ix;  in  indirect  narratiun. 

The  "direct"  form  would  be:  \'ita  brevis  csi.Ufe  is  short  and  it 
should  be  noticed  that  the  tense  )f  the  main  verb  of  the  "direct" 
does  not  chang;e.  as  in  Knglish.  after  a  past  tense,  in  Latin  "indirect." 

The  subject  of  the  Inf.  is  in  the  Ace.  and  the  two  together  arc 
called  the  4cc.  with  the  Inf. 

2.  The  following  are  examples  of 

Ace.  WITH  Inf. 

Dicit  earn  scribere.    He  says  that  she  is  writing  (direct :  ea  scribii 
she  is  writing) . 

Dicit  cam  scripturam  esse.  He  snys  that  'hr  will  write  (direct:  e.> 
scribet.  she  will  write.) 

Dicit  earn  scripsisse  (heri).  He  says  that  she  wrote  {yesterday) 
(direct :  ea  scripsit  heri,  she  wrote  yesterday). 

Dixit  eam  scrilwre.  He  said  that  she  was  writing  (direct :  ea  scribit , 
she  is  writing. ) 

Dixit  cam  aciipiucaiTi  ea;3£.  He  <atd  that  •ihe  would  write  (d-rect- 
ea  scribet,  she  will  write.)  ^' 

Dixit  eam  scripsisse  (heri  ,  He  said  that  she  wrote  (yesterday) 
(direct:  ea  scripsit  heri,  she  wrote  yesterday). 

N.B. — The  tense  of  the  Inf.  in  Latin  "iniiirecl"  is  in  every  case 
the  tense  of  the  main  verb  in  the  direct. 

3.  The  verbs  of  subordinate  c^ausl■^  ,ire  in  the  subjunctive  ■\  in- 
direct narration:  as, 

Dicit  anuluni,  quern  gerat,  se  sua  manu  fecisse.  He  su  thai 
he  made  with  his  oi.vn  hand  the  ruiz  he  is  wearing,. 

4.  To  express  he,  she,  they,  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  \«-r-.  of 
saying  or  thinking,  se  is  used,  ,ind  suus  to  express  his,  her,  or  thrtr    is 

Dicit  eam  sibi  scrilxre.     He  says  th       he  is  writing  to  him. 

Dixit  4)r  suo  iure  usurum.  He  suia  that  he  would  exercise  kti 
right.  Negat  se  patrem  eoriim  occi  lisse.  Ht  denies  thai  h:  ktlted 
their  father. 


!if. 


EXERCISF    4 

I.  They   think   that    an   op|)ortunit\    is  gi\ 
thought  that  an  opportunity  was  given  ro  ali. 


to  all.     .     The^ 
,V   They  say  "  ^t  ar. 


he   Y 
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opportunity    has  bo,  n   given.     4-  1    ey   said    that  ai     ..pp<,rt. ^'^ 

had  been  given.     5.  They  thought  1  .at  this  man's  n.      •  wa 
great.     6.  He  said  that  office  was  always  open  in.  this   city   i 
best  men.     T^.They  think  thev  are  th<-  best.f<  I  sa^-  that  he  is 
^^kgadinK.     9ri  said  that   he  was  rea.mg.     i„   He  Icne'      that  this 
•Country  was  cold  in  wini,  r  and  hotJm  summer.     11.  H,    thought 
that  it  was  base  to  lie.     .3.  He  kn.  «  -   it  th.-  davs  were  L.nger  here  j»^*  >^ 
.>than  wuh  [apud)  you.      13    He  bel,.  veu  thai     he  soul  was  .rnmortal.  h*^' 
.  5I4.  -All  expected  tha'  he  would  atta.  k  the  cit\ .      15.  They  knew  thatw^V*' 
the  multitude  of  the  >tar<  was  great.  '  \^ 

S  5.  THE  DATIVE. 

I.  The  dative,  as  a  ruir,  corn>ponds      .  the  Kngiish  to  o    for:  as, 
McKlum  p. me  irae.     Se:  a  limit  to  ,ing,e> 
N(..n  mihi  sed  meis.      Not  for  myself  '■iii  -or  my  friends. 
D^  mih;  a     juid.     (iive  me  somelkine   miihi.  indinct  obj.j 
.V   Th.    I)   (.   i..  ii^ed  with  <um, /rjw.  inthesensr    ( to  helo'     to  to 
huv, 

Ksiibilihtr        Vnti  i-.tveahook. 
E*    tibi  nc,  -K  ?i  Mar  uh.      1  our  name  is  Marcus. 
Nolo. -Instead  of  the  ^  om.  in  the  last  example,  th.   Dat.    \Iarc<.> 
or    hi   f.cn.  (Marci)  may  In-  used. 

S.   The   Dat.   ,s    u^   \  f„r  the  Fu  .lish        m,  aiic    verbs  .neanine 
//'  take  au'ay  :  a 

Ram  niorti  enpuit.     He  stuiti  hed  ii,  •  death. 

4-    ■'  =       Daf.  i^  often  used  where  w.         .ui.l  exp-  .  (    ;  Gen.:  as, 

Pom|„  iu  a.l  p.  ies  «■  proiecere.      Thv  v  threi.  them.n  rs  at  Pombe 
feet  ^ 

5.    Fhe  D.it.  „  added  to  certain       ^hs  u>iK-ciall     .nm.  do.  haix>o 
ve£.,      m.tt.  .   t.    . -.:pres>  the   /.«./  design  of    ^  action  .TTLe 

verb.  .= 

*  "'  '  ^hom  IS  it  usej:'.' il    .  f  ■  a -ond 

Hoi  aededit.     lie  set  th    do'a.H  to  me      at    dt. 

N  -l.-     ii,  venieir.       They  will  ■  nme  !■<  our   :,d\ht. ,  fo,     .;     td 

to    US) 

Th;-  ,  he  /),:  ■   nf  purpose,  d.  of  service,    r  d.  of  work  done. 

h.  Mi     ^A  adverbs  lollowed  by  to  -r  for  in    .ngiish,  are  usuaih 
.oll..wetl  I-      ie  Dat.  in  Latin:  as, 

IS  rei  .  ubiicae.      Lseful  to  thi  country. 


\M. 
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Tibi  facile,  nobis  difficile.     Easy  for  you,  difficult  for  us. 

Patrisimilis.     Like  his  father. 

Note.— But  with  names  of  persons,  similis  tends  to  take  the  C.en 

Locus  urbi  propinquus.     A  place  near  the  city. 

Convcnienter  naturae  vivit.     He  lives  agreeably  to  nature. 

Note— Propior  (««rarer),  and  proxinuis  (nearest) .ohen  take  the 
Ace;  prope,  propius,  proxime,  always:  as,  Prope  te  sedet,  he  is 
sitting  near  you. 

Adjs.expressing ^/w«j  arc  followed  by  ad  (with  Ace.)  rather  than 
by  a  Dat.:  as,  .Ad  bellum  gerendum  aptus.  Jit  for  carrying  on  war. 
So  too,  natus  (born),  fMtratus  (ready)  and  rudis  (inexperienced). 

Many  Adjs.  are  followed  by  in,  erga,  or  adversus,  for  the  English 
to:  as,  .Acer  in  hostem,  benignus  erga  amicus,  fierce  to  the  enemy, 
kind  to  friends. 

Exercise  5. 

1.  He  will  pay  you  the  money.  2.  They  say  that  he  is  most  un- 
like himself.  3.  He  used  to  say  that  the  sea  was  a  destruction 
to  sailors.  4.  Remain  here  for  a  protection  to  this  city.  5.  Their 
march  was  more  like  a  rout.  ft.  \nu  will  not  Ik-  able  to  take  credit 
(laus)  away  fnlTn  him.  7.'Vou  will  be  a  protection  to  us  with  your 
fleet.  \«.  I  will  give  him  as  much  credit  as  is  due  to  a  man  so  brave. 
9.  It  is  not  in  keeping  with  your  nKKJeration  (§2,  2)  to  ask  tcx)  much 
of  us.  in.  The>^(|,ere  all  most  friendly  t(j  us.  1 1 .  These  men  seemed 
like  gfxis  to  the  barbarians.  12.  He  told  them  that  he  wa^  ashamed 
of  himself,  i.v  It  is  very  difficult  for  us^tTTgo  to  the-  city.  14. 
None  of  us  will  ever  forget  his  native  land.  15.  It  is  the  i)art  of 
a  good  man  to  pity  the  jH)or.  16.  He  had  conic  into  the  sight  of  the 
enemy  (Dat.)  17.  They  have  given  him  the  name  of  "crazy" 
(insanus).  i«.  He  siiid  that  the  woman  would  Ik- condemnc<i.  ig.  It 
is  the  proof  of  a  good  man  to  olK-y  the  laws.  — "  -  — 


S  6.  DATIVS  WITH  VIRB8. 

I.  Sum.   /  am,  and  its  compounds  (excejU  jiossum.  /  am  able) 
are  followed  by  the  Dat.:  as, 
Kst  mihi  HIkt.     /  have  a  hook. 

Amici  non  tibi  desunt.     Friends  are  not  lacking  to  you. 
Pn;elio  interfuit.     lie  took  part  in  the  battle. 


I 
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2.  Most  impersonal  verbs  are  followed  by  the  Dat  •  as 
M.hi  licet  et  expedit.     //  is  allowed  me  and  expedient  for  me 
So  too:     Libet    (,/  pleases),  accidit  and  contingit   (./  happens), 
^*^»et(ttts  clear),  convenitiitis  agreed  upon). 

3-  Verbs  compounded   with    male,    or  satis,   are   followed    by  a 
Uat.:  as.  ^ 

Optimo  vim  maiedixit.     He  resiled  a  m.,.'  excellent  man. 
•Mihi  nunquam  satisfecit.     He  never  satisfied  me. 
4.  Transitive  verbs  compounded  with  the  prepositions  a:I.  ante 
con      or  cum),  m    .nter.  ob  ion,  a.ainsn,  post,  prae  More),  sub 

r.       ;r  '"V"  ^    T'  "^''"  «"^''^''"  '■'"  '^'■' •  "f  »he  direct  and  a 
U^t.  of  the  indirect  object:  as. 

Populus  Romanus  Ix-lium'  C.allis  intulit.  The  Roman  people 
made  war  jn  the  Gauls.  f cfte 

\ote.-In  the  Pass,  the  direct  object  of  the  A,t.  becomes  the 
subject  while  the  indirect  object  is  still  retained:  as,  Bellum  (iallis 
a  populo  Romano  illatum  est.  War  was  made  on  the  Gauls  hy  the 
Koman  people. 

5.  Intransitive  verbs  compounded  with  the  above-mentioned  prt:- 
positions.  often  govern  the  Uat.:  as. 

Caesar  exercitui  praefuit.     Caesar  commanded  the  army 

Consihis  consulis  obstat.     He  opposes  the  plans  of  the  consul. 

6.  The  f.lUwing  is  a  useful  list  of  verbs  (other  than  those  mention- 
ed)  that  govern  thrOat. 

Sjibvenio,  aid. 

Ignosco.  pardon. 

Servio.  serve. 

Inxideo,  envy. 

Indulged,  indulge. 

F'laceo.  please. 

Uispliceo.  displease. 

Repugno.  oppose. 
jf  Immineo.  threaten. 
•^  Occiirro.  meet. 

Resisto.  resist. 

N'lKeo,  hurt. 

Medeor,  heal. 


Credo,  believe. 

Fido  and 

Confido.  trust  (in  a  person) 

Kaveo.  favor. 

Pareo.  obey. 

.Nubo.  wed  (of  a  woman). 
Studeo.  am  zealous. 
Obsto,  stand  in  the  Miy 
Im|)ero,  command. 
<Suadeo.  recomnend. 
Persuadeo,  pe  suade. 
Irasror.  am  angry. 
TomjHTo,  set  bounds  to. 
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7.  The  following  verbs  diflfer  in  meaning  according  as  they  govern 
the  Dat.  or  Ace: 

Consulere  aiiquem.     Consult  a  person. 
Consuiere  ^Jjcui.     Consult  a  person's  interest. 
Prospicere  aliquid.     Foresee  something. 
Prospicere  alicui.     Provide  fo,  some  one. 
Cavere  (aiiquem).     Be  on  one's  guard  against. 
Cavere  (alicui).     Consult  interest  of. 
Moderari  (aiiquem).     Govern  (some  one). 
Moderari  (alicui  rei).     Set  limits  to  (some  thing). 

8.  The  verbs 3«no  (give)  and  circumdo  (surround)  have  a  double 
construction.     Thus: 

He  surrounds  the  city  with  a  wall.  I'rbem  muro  (abl.j  circumdat. 
or  Urbi  murum  circumdat. 

They  give  him  a  crown.  Eum  corona  (abl.)  donant,  (;r  Ei  (dat.) 
coronam  donant. 

9.  The  following  are  idiomatic  uses  of  the  Dat.  with  verbs: 
Mortem  alicui  minari.     To  threaten  a  person  with  death. 
Pecuniam  alicui  impi-rare.     To  demand  money  from  a  person. 
Aliquid  alicui  probare.     Justify  a  thing  to  a  person. 

Aliquid  alicui  sunpeditare.     To  supply  one  with  something. 
Hunc  tibi  antcpoiio.     /  prefer  this  man  to  you. 
Hunc  tibi  posthalx-o.     /  prefer  you  to  this  man  (lit.,  1  reckon  this 
man  after  you). 

10.  Verbs  that  govern  a  Dat.  can  not  Ik-  usid  jwrsonally  in  the 
passive:  they  are  still  joined  with  a  Dat.  and  u.sed  imiwrsonally:  as, 

Neniini  a  te  invidetur.     So  one  is  envied  hy  you. 
Dirit  divitibus  invideri.     He  says  that  the  rich  are  envied  (lit.,  that 
it  is  envied  to  the  ruh.) 

Ne  illi  quidem  nocetur.     Not  e\<en  he  is  injured. 

K.VKR',  ISE    (). 

I.  He  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  countrx .  2.  Kvenfriing  threaltn> 
us  with  death,  .v  He  used  to  ni\  that  iverything  threatened  us 
with  death.  4.  My  consulship  did  not  ple.is«'  .\ntonius.  '  5.  It  is 
not  a  mark  of  wisdom  for  u  i-ian  to  re\ile  men  {/n/.\  4  I  will 
re~ommenel  that  most  excellent  ( ours*-  \res)  to  him.  7.  They  coiil.l 
not  be  angry  with  tho-,    whom  they  love.     K.   \\v  siivs  that  fie  will 
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consult   us      9.  He  cannot  always  consult   his  own  interest.     lo 
He  will  prefer  the  saiety  of  the  country  to  everything.     , ,.  No  one 

a^SoK*        >'•  n  ^?''''  ''^'  ""'"'^  ^^'  ^^"  '^-'"-"ded  from 
almost  T/>a.«.)   all    the   states.      ,3.  UT,at   pleases   you.   you   do 

4.  You  wm  take  away  the  power  from  the  best  of  the  citizens' 

5.  This  peace  w.ll  satisfy  no  one.     ,6.  VVe  cannot  prefer  him  to  you 
I  / .  The  idle  man  will  spme  day  repent  of  his  idleness.  ' 

§  7.  THE  AfiLATIVE. 

•  •'■  7*"*^  t^[  '^"*'°"'  '^  preposition  expresses  motion  from  when 
joined  with  the  name  of  a  town  or  small  island,  or  with  domus  or 
rus  as.  Roma  profectus,  havtu^  set  out  from  Rome.  Domo.  rure 
exiit.  he  set  out  from  home,  from  the  country. 

In  other  cases,  the  preposition  (a.  or  de)  i.s  usually  expressed  after 
\  bs.  o!  motion,  unless  the  motion  is  figurative  as 

De  oppidis  migrant.      They  are  migrating  from  'the  towns. 

Ab  Italia  decessit.     He  departed  from  Italy 

fr^thfanfrTl  '"7'»"^^'^PP"«"-^i""-'  '1-istunt.  they  desist 
from  the  attack:    bello  abstmuit.  he  abstained  from  war;  civitatem 
<lom,natu  liberavit.  he  delivered  the  country  from  despotism 
I  his  IS  called  the  .46/.  of  Separation. 

-I.  The  Abl.  without  a  prep^isition  is  used  after  .Adjs.  meaninu 
free  from  ^n  want  of,  sprung  from  (unless  of  remote  origii):  as.  cTrJ 
vac^ius,  free  from  care;  parentibus  orbu.,  bereft  of  parents;  consulari 
famiha  ortu,.  sprung  from  a  consular  family 

But.  Plerique  Belgae  sunt  or,i  ab  (iermanis.  Xfosl  of  the  Belgae 
lire  descended  from  the  Germans.  * 

as"^F.ym'  T!:-  '"•  "'*''I  '"  '■""■"'  """'•  """""•'•  '"'""'  "^  *nstrumeHl: 
as.  Eum.  gladio  interfent .     He  killed  him  with  a  sword 

Summa  celeritate  venient.      They  w,ll  come  with  the  utmost  speed 

Neglegentia   pu.utur.     //.  n   punished  for  carelessness. 

\  «-The  «^.«/  after  a  ,K.ssive  x.-rb,  is  usuallv  expres.sed  by 

a  ..r  ab)  with  the  .Abl.--ab  before  vowels  a„<l  consonants,  a  Wore 

umsunan.s  only .^ as.  Ab  illis  deser.i  sumus.  we  have  been  deserted  ly 

Itr/fon  Th        C'T  '"'^■^f'^^^-^-'  *'«"^  >>>'  ^''«--     A  secondary 
agn   fone  through  whose  instrumentality  a  thing  is  .h.ne)  is  expres: 
n  M„.r  (with  ace):  as.  Omnia  haec  .n-r  te  facta  sunt.     .1//  thu  was 
done  through  your  instrumentality. 
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Note  2.— Unless  to  express  a  mental  state,  the  Abl.  of  cause  is  not 
common.  Cause  is  usually  expressed  by  ob  or  propter  (with  Ace. ), 
on  account  of;  by  causa  or  gratia  (with  Gen.),  for  the  sake  of;  and  of 
a  negative  cause,  by  prae  (with  abl.):  is,  Beatiores  sunt  propter 
illam  scientiam,/A«3-  are  happier  by  reasv,;  of  that  knowledge;  hoc  rei 
publicae  causa  facit,  he  does  it  for  the  public  interest;  prae  lacrimis 
loqui  non  potuit,  he  could  not  speak  for  tears. 

Note  3.— The  Abl.  of  manner  is  not  used  unless  there  is  an  Adj. 
with  the  noun;  otherwise  the  preposition  cum  (with  Abl.)  is  to  be 
used:  as.  Hoc  summa  diligentia  feci,  /  did  it  with  the  greatest  care. 
But,  Hoc  cum  diligentia  feci,  /  did  it  -with  cam- 

With  the  following  verv  common  nouns,  cum  may  be  omitted- 
C  on.-.'io  (from  design),  casu  (by  chance),  iure  (rightly),  iniuria  (wrong- 
ly),  lussu  (at  the  command  of),  iniussu  (without  the  command  of). 

Note  4.— The  Abl.  of  manner  is  also  used  to  specify  that  in  respect 
to  which  a  statement  is  true:  as.  Homines  non  re  sed  nomine,  men 
not  in  fact  but  in  name. 

This  is  called  the  Abl.  of  respect  or  specification. 

4-  The  Abl.  is  used  to  express  military  accompaniment  or  attendant 
circumstance:  as. 

Hoc  praesidio  profectus  est.  With  this  force  he  set  out  (onU 
when  with  an  Adj.) 

Veneremur  deos  pura  mente.  Ut  us  worship  the  gods  with  a  Pure 
heart.  "^ 

In  other  cases  With,  when  it  mKAn^togetherwilh,  is  cum  (+Abl.): 
as, 

Cum  fratre  veni.  /  came  with  my  brother.  Cum  febri,  with  a  fever  • 
cum  tflo,  with  a  weapon.  ' 

Note.  -Cum,  when  usi-J  with  a  [x-rsonal  or  relative  pronoun,  is 
written  after  its  case:  as.  Pax  vobisium.  ^«,r  be  wttk  you.  Quicum  i^ 
often  written  for  (|U(x-um. 

K.XERCISE   7. 
I    The  letter  was  heard  with  great  satisfaction,     a.  He  won  the 
goodwill  of  all  by  his  character.     3.  He  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers 
4    All  have  (xrished  either  (aut)  l)y  the  sword  or  by  rx-stilence. 

5.  f  will  say,  with  your  fK-rmission  {pace)  that  he  acted  with  honesty 

6.  H.-  will  ccmie  t.,  „ur  aid  with  a  large  armv,     7.   Born  of  flie  nobl 
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^t  paren  s.  he  d.d  not  abstain  from  crime.     8.  I  have  heard  that  he 

.^.Hd  /  H  '"t  "'L'  '''■  '"''''''  ''""^^^-  (OeneMential  9  They 
could  not  hear  h.m  by  reason  of  the  clamor.  ,„.  They  say  that  he 
has  been  ban.hed  from  Thebes  (Thehae).  n.  I  regret  th^t  he  could 
depart  from  Athens  (Athenae)  with  resignation.  ,1  Some  day  th  y 
W.11  be  sorry  forthis  thing.  ,.,.  Allcommero.  intercatura)  was  exempt 
from  a«.t.on  (verH.alia).  14.  Freed  froJTthis  fear,  he  wi  I  depar 
from  Italy  m  peace.     .5^  He  sot  out  by  ship  (p/.TfTom  Br.ndtum 


§8.  ABL.  OF  COMPARISON.    ABL.  OP  DIFFERENCE.     ABL 
OP  PRICE.     ABL.  OP  TIME. 

nuentlvT^"^  ''T  ^'^""^  ^^'"  "  Comparative  the  Abl.   is  fre- 

as    Puni7um  U  n  '"■"""":•  '^'  •^*"-  '""'' ""'  "^^^  ^"d  not  quam : 

as    PunKum  bellum  quo  nullum  m^  fuit.    The  Punic  War  than 
U'htch  none  was  greater.  ^^  -^  »nii.   w ar  man 

2.  Plus  and  amplius  {more)  and  minus  (less),  when  joined  with 
numerals,  are  .ndedinable  and  do  no,  aflfect  the  case  of  h  word  to 
which  they  are  joined:  as.  ' 

Plus  quingenti  capti  sunt.     More  than  five  hundred  were  taken, 
dred  "^P""*""'"^  'K:c.derunt.     They  killed  less  than  seven  hun- 

Plus  tertia  parte  interfecta,  sc-  rec  eperunt.  More  than  a  third  t>a-t 
hetng  slatn,  they  retreated.  ^    ' 

Plus  annum  tecum  vixit.     //.  lived  wtth  you  more  than  a  year. 

Here  the  case  followmg  the  comparative  is  the  same  as  if  no  com- 
parision  were  instituted.  ™ 

3-  Comparatives  are  often  joined  with  sp...  opinione.  exsnectatione 
•usto  or  ae«,uo  (right)  solito  (usual) :  as.  exspectatione, 

Serius  spe  omnium.     Later  than  all  hoped 
Cderius  opinione  venit.     //.  came  sooner  than  was  expected. 
Ilusaequo.     More  than  right. 

^^4.  An  Abl.  i,s  ad,le,l  to  comparatives  ,0  define  the  Degree  oj  d,ffercnce 

Multo  me  senior.     Much  older  tha-.  I  (lit.,  hy  muck) 
S.  „K,  paulo  ante,  a  little  before;  ,«ulo  p„s, .  a  little  later. 
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5-    The  English  the...  .the  with  two  comparatives  (Anglo  Saxon 
instrumental  case,  .by  that.  ...by  that)  is  expressed  by  quanto 
tanto  (by  how  much.,     by  so  much)  or  quo.  .  .  .eo  (by  what         by 
that)    with  two  comparatives:  as,  Quo  quis  melior  est.  eo  beatior 
the  better  one  is,  the  happier  he  is. 

6.  Price,  when  stated  \efimtely  and  in  a  few  words  like  pretio 
(at  a  price),  auro  (for  gold),  is  expressed  bv  the  Abl. :  as, 

Lnam  orationem  viginti  talentis  vendidit.     He  sold  one  oration  for 
twenty  talents.  • 

S<j  too.  Religionem  pecunia  mutavit.  He  changed  his  religion  for 
money.  •' 

7.  Time  at  which  (time  when),  and  time  within  which,  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  Abl.  without  a  preposition:  as, 

Mora  sexta.  at  the  sixth  hour.  \ere  et  aestate,  in  spring  and  summer. 

I  aucis  fliebus,  within  a  few  days. 

Note  I.— The  preposition  in  (with  the  Abl.)  is  used  of  time  to 
express  emphasis:  as,  In  tempore,  at  the  right  moment;  in  aetate 
pro\ecta,  in  spite  of  advanced  age. 

Note  2 -Words  that  do  not  strictly  denote  time,  require  a  prepo- 
sition: a.,  In  Wlo,  in  the  war.  But  when  an  Adj.  is  added,  the  prepo- 
sition IS  omitted:  as,  Beilo  Punico,  in  the  Punic  war. 

8.  The  Abl.,  like  the  (ien.,  is  used  to  express  a  quality:  as,  Vir 
summa  virtute,  a  man  of  the  highest  courage. 

It  is  never  used  without  an  Adj.  Thus  A  man  of  courage  is  Vir 
virtute  praeditus  or  vir  fortis. 

9-  The  case  absolute  is  in  LarfW  the  Abl.  and  not.  as  in  EnKlish 
the  Nom:.  as. 

I  VIh.  capt.i.  copias  reduxit.      The  city  taken,  he  led  back  his  forces. 

Exercise  8. 
I.  She  sold  her  husban.fs  (r,»  life  for  «„ld.  2.  Your  house  is 
larger  than  our^  3.  Ih-  is  braver  than  I.  4.  He  used  to  say  that 
nothing  was  .swFeter  than  the  light  of  truth.  5.  He  could  have  been 
much  happier  than  he  was.  6.  He  has  bought  immortality  with 
death.  7-  The  Sun  is  many  times  (use  pars)  larger  than  the  Earth. 
N.  On  the  .s.ime  night,  on  which  Alexander  was  boita.  the  temple  of 
Diana  was  burnt.  9.  They  will  destroy  (ei^erlo)  thalfcity  within  the 
next  (h,n  three  years.      10.  They  always  built  ships  &ime  of  peace 
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(i>2s)Z  '?        7'  '^'  ^'^"o  •     ''•  '  »^"^^'^  '"^^^ '"  appearance ' 
(speaes)  the  c.  y  .s  free.     ,3.  He  is  an  old  man  in  body;  he  will 

never  become  old  in  mind.     ,4.  They  came  here  at  night;  at  dawn 

e^darf^e  T,;'-  "'T^V'r;'^  ^--^  --^  ^•^^  - '->^  ^'^1 " 

tew  days.  .  i6.  The  war  finished  (Ahl.  abs.),  I  will  return  home. 


§  9.  ABL.  OF  PLACE.    LOCATIVE. 

ca^  fn  7l7  (P;^- -here)  was  originally  expressed  by  a  separate 

uLu  'u^^C'^-.J.^'"  "^^  '^  ^^"^d  the  Locative;  it  is  seen  in: 
Dom.  {at  home),  run  (in  the  country),  humi  (on  the  ground). 

2.  To  express  a/  or  in  a  place,  when  the  noun  is  the  name  of  a 
town  or  small  M,  the  locative  tak -s  the  following  forms      ffh! 
noun  , as  of  the  I  or  II  Decl.  Sing.,  the  Locative  takes  th.  form  o 
the  Gen.:  if  not,  of  the  .Abl.:  as 

3-  To  express  at  or  in  a  place,  when  the  noun  is  not  the  name  of  a 
town  or  small  islan.l,  in  with  the  .Abl.  is  used  •  as 
Inurlw.     In  the  city.     In  Italia.     In  Italy 

omtediVs^""'  ''  '"  '^''^-  ^"^  '^"  """"•  '^^  P^«^P'«ition  is  often 
Jlclia  urlK>,  ,-.  the  middle  of  the  city.    Tota  Italia,  in  the  u^hole  of 

4-  An  .Adj.  cannot  be  joined  to  a  noun  in  the  locative  case.     Thus- 
Iota  (  ormtho  (not  totius  Corinthi).  in  the  whole  of  Corinth 

The  possessive  Adj.  may  however  be  added  to  .l„mi:  as 

Dom.   meae.     In  my  house.     B„t.  Vetere  <l,.m,..  ,„  the  old  house. 

oldTome  ""  "^^'^'"•""«-V  house;  but  .A.I  veterem  domum.  to  the 

^^5.  For  phrases  like  In  the  city  of  Rome.  ,he  pre.K.sition  is  required: 

d,lV*^',l;';.'"'^  "'"  """"••''""^  '^"^""•-     "'  '-'^  '-'^  -  '*« 

Anti,M:hiae.  in  uHk.  opulentissima,  moratus  est.     He  delayed  tn 
th,  wealthy  city  of  A  ntioch.  aeiasea  tn 

So  too :  Ab  Italia  dom»  iit .     //,.  went  from  his  home  in  Ita  ^ 
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Rhodum  ad  patrem  venit.     He  came  to  his  father  at  Rhodes. 

6.  Motion  along  is  expressed  by  the  Abl.:  as, 

Ibam  forte  Via  Sacra.     /  chanced  to  be  going  along  the  Via  Sacra. 

A  Table  of  the  common  uses  of  the  Abl.  is  appended. 
Common  Uses  of  the  Abl. 

I.  Abl.  of  Separation.     Metu  Hberatus,  freed  from  fear  (figur- 
ative).    Roma  profectus,  having  set  out 
^  .       A  ^'■"'^  Rome. 

&^'    r  aSl'  OF  Mrr'"'.     ^^''^^•-"terfectus.*,/W,.,M/A..W. 
C  3.  Abl.  of  Manner,      bumma   diligentia.   with  the  utmost  care, 

(not   often    used    without   an   Adj.;   cum 
celeritate,  with  speed.) 

4.  Abl.  of  Specification.      Homines  non   re  sed   nomine,   men 

not  in  fact  but  in  name. 

5.  ABL.  OF  Cattse.      Timore  concidit,  he  collapsed  from  feir  (prep. 
,     .  "t"  or  propter  more  common). 

6.  Abl.  of  Df.gree  of  Difference.     Anno   senior,    older   by   a 
A  year. 

7.  Abl.  of  Qualitv.    Vir  summo  ingenio,  a  man  of  the  highest 
„     .  ahtltty  (always  with  an  Adj.). 

8.  Abl.  of  Price.     Regna  vcndit  rvcunia.  he  sells  kingdoms  for 

money. 

9.  Abl.  of  Comparison.      .Nihil  est   melius  virtute.   nothing  is 

better  than  virtue  (always  when  with  a 

Rel.). 
lo.  Abl.  of  Place.     Media  urlx-.  in  the  mtddle  of  the  city  (usually 

with  an  Adj. 
««■  Abl.  OF  Time.    Postero  die  abiit.  «.;e/  rfay  a.  ur«/  ./.     Hi. 

12.  Abl.  of  .Attendant  Circumstance.     His    ominibus    proficis- 

cere,   set  out  with  these 
.  omens. 

«3    Abl.  Absolute.        Deo  volente,  God  willing. 
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Exercise  9. 

1.  He  will  spend  (ago)  his  life  in  this  city.     2.  They  said  that  he 

would  soon  con,e  to  Italy.     3.  He  preferred  to  live  at  R;^odes      4 

What  place  .n  the  whole  sea  was  safe.'     5.  The  army  will  set  out  for 

ts  winter-quarters  in  Gaul.    6.-  He  said  that  you  would  never  remain 

"thens      r  Y  '■  "n  ""''/'  '"^  ''  ^^"^^^^  -^  afterwards" 

of  Ita  V  o  h"  r  "'  ""'  ^'■""^''  '"^"  ^''^"  '^'^^  -  '^<^  whole 
of  Italy.     9.  He  has  come  here  from  the  camp  at  Aricia      10    I 

believe  that  he  has  studied  in  the  learned  city  of  Athens.  "  „    He 

was  a  man  of  great  strength.     12.  He  set  out  from  Rome  where  he 

tar  tel  't"  ""'k^  °'  ^'^  "'''■     ''■  '"'^'^  ^-^  '»-  ^-^  " 

r.  He  L  r  ""  ''  •"  ^"""  ""  ^"^  '^"•^'^"^  f™-"  •'«  borders. 
Junker  iVr"  '"?  ''"""  '^  '''^  '"'^""^  "''-'^  ''^  -«"  ^'-d  "f 
nn7fh  u  t-  !"^  ^'"^'  ^''  "•"•■'^  "^^"'  ^han  money.  16.  I  d,. 
not  thmk  th.s  thmg  dear  at  ten  cents  (as,  assis). 

§  10.  ABLATIVE  WITH  VERBS  AND  ADJECTIVES. 

Jtl^y^'^'T'  ^'"'^'  ^'""'  ^'"■''y>-  f""K°^  (perform),  ,«,tior 

Viribus  male  utuntur.      Uey  make  a  bad  use  of  their  strength. 
Urbe  potitus  est.    He  got  possession  of  the  city 

W6J    ,'  Of  affairs. 

2.  .  »reo  (be  without),  egeo  and  indigeo  (need),  also  govern  the  Abl. : 

^^^^n.su  caret.  Ae  is  devoid  of  feeling.     Pane  eget.  A.  .,  ,„  need  of 

Note.-Egeo  and  indigeo  (need) ,  govern  also  a  Gen.:   as.  Pecuniae 
indiget.  he  ts  tn  need  of  money.  tc  uniae 

3-  Opus  est  and  usus  est  (there  is  need),  take  a  Dat.  of  the  person  n, 
whom  and  the  Abl.  of  the  thing:  as.  ^ 

Quid  tibi  opus  est  verbis?     What  need  have  you  of  words? 
^So:  Opus  est  consulto.  pn.perato.     There  xs  need  of  deliberation, 

fidn  J/^  ^°l''"'i'"^  '■'''''  *"''  '''•'^  ^°"°*'^''  '^y  «"  Ahl.:  Fido  and  con- 
fide (ray  on),  glor.or  iboast  of),  doleo  (/e./  grief  at),  gaudeo  ( J.;!, 
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J^atura  loci  confidit.     He  reltes  on  the  nature  of  the  ground 
Casu  meo  gaudent.     TheUeel  joy  at  my  disaster. 

..  u  '•r^^''^  r'^^  ""^y  al««  take  a  neuter  pronoun  in  the  Ace  ■ 
as,  Hoc  gloriatur,  he  makes  this  boast 

Abl'^oHh";/^'''"  and  confido  take  the  Dat.  of  the  person,  but  the 
Abl.  of  the  /A,«g;  as,  Non  t.bi  sed  exercitu  meo  confido,  /  do  not  trust 
tn  you  but  in  my  army. 

5-  The  Abl.  is  used  after   the   Adjs.  dignus  {worthy  of),  indignus 
(Mnworthy  of),  fretus  {relying  on),  ^ra^^ltns  (endou-ed  J h)    conten 
tus  {content  with)  and  pleni.s  {full  of):  as 

Poena  dignus,  worthy  of  punishment'.  Fretus  praesidio  tuo 
rey.ngo„  your  protection.  Virtute  praeditus,  endowed  wh^. 
age.     Plenus  ira  (or  irae),  full  of  anger. 

Exercise  io. 

how  T'  *""  '^"''^  """  ^'"''^  ^''"'  «""''  '^'"«^-     '  ^'""  ')"  "'^t  know 
how  to  use  a  v.ctory.     3.  1  shall  perform  an  idle  {vanusj  office      4 

They  used  to  i, ve  on  milk.     5.  F  believe  that  he  performed  the  duties 

bead  "f  ul       "  '"  '  "'""^^  •     '■  '''^y  ^-  "'-  -thout 
hZr'     «■   ^       '■°"''  "P.""^^""'^'*'^  ^'"''  >""  will  soon  be  worthv  of 
nonor      8.   I  was  ronsukr.d  (/w/..„,  more  like  him  than  you  arc'    0 
They  hope  to  make  then^selves  ma.sters  of  the  whole  of  Caul  {Gen  ) ' 

(morf«  )  he  W.11  show  tha,  be-  is  braver  than  thev.     ...  A  man  of  the 
.ghest  ab.  .ty.  he  ..s  considered   unworthy  of  the  lowest  office 
13.  He  used  to  sax   that  vou  could  not  buv  friends  with  «old      ,. 


§  11.  INTERROGATIVE  FORMS. 

I.  Interr.-^ativc  sentences  in  r.atin  when  not  intnKluced  by  an 
.nte.Jogat.ve  pronoun  or  adverb)  ...  ..ually  .listinguished  bv  one 
of  the  mterrogatr.e  particles,  -nc,  „onne,  num.  The  order  o^ 
words  does  not,  as  in  English,  n.ark  an  interrog.  sentence 


INTERROGATIVE    FORMS.  gy 

peatm:  therb:     L'"  ^"^"'^^  '"  ^  ""'^^    ^^  '^  -P--d  by  re- 
Amatn.?     Does  He  la.e^     Amat.    Yes.     Non  amat.   iN... 
3-  iNonne  experts  the  answer  T'/r-  n-    v 

-  <*. ..  w.  T..  ,....j:u:;„n;.  t::  L-ir?:  ?:: 

.»!  alt'::!'"""'  ""■  ""■  "•■"'   """"»"  i«-r„,a,iv„  p„„o„„. 

Quo,  whilhrr/ 

interrogative.) 
Qui,  //(w/ 

Quam  (with  adj.  or  a.lv.i.  hoiv^ 
Quemadmodiim,   | 

or  quomodo.      /      ^"^^ 
Quolies,  how  often? 
Quanidiu,  how  long? 
Qiiousque,  hirw  far? 


Qui.s  (or  qui.snam),  who? 
Uter,  u>hi(h  of  the  hvo' 
Quantus,  ho'u<  great? 
Qiiotus,  which  in  the  series? 
Quot,  how  many? 
Quah'.s,  what  kind? 
I-  bi,  where? 
I'lide,  whence? 
Cur,  j 

Quare,  -  ^'hy  ? 

Quamobreni,  I 
Thus:-- 

Quises>      WhoareyoH?     Q.jotahora  e.,  ■ 

Cur  Id  rogas.^     Why  do  you  ::Tf^ 

Quae  tandem  causa  te  inmellii-'     ni,.,i 

Quisnam  hex-  fecit>      Wh^  ,L  /    f  i         7'  ^"'-''  ""^'''■'  ■""'  ' 
...is,  adds  rhe  idea  of  J^t '/; " '    '"  '""  ''"'^     '"■""  J'""-'  ^<' 

Vole   'ou  ":  •''""''•.    "'''^'  ^^-^  *«    '-  — 'V^'rf^ 
]V„te.-gu,H|  IS  the  adjectival  lorm  of  qui  I    whut^     U       •  i 

o-    Whether         or  (\n  t  .Ir..,i>i„ 
■  .     ornot,  utrun,      ^^':;;,;;:";!r  """""^  "  "'^""    '     -=  "•^^'*- 

f  'run,  haer  vera  sunt  an  non.>     iWhether^  is  this  true  or  not? 


What  o'clock  is  it? 
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Xotc— Itrum  is  somctimi  s  omitti>«l,  sometimes  replaced  by  the 
enclitic  -ne:  as,  Hoc  an  illiKJ  fc  Isti?  Dtd  you  do  thh  or  that/  Nos- 
tinc  me  an  ikjnoras?     Do  you  know  me  or  don't  you  know  me? 

7.  An  abrupt  rhetorical  question  is  often  introduced  by  an:  as. 

.■\n  s<>rvi  esse  vultis?     Can  it  he  that  you  want  to  hr  slaves? 


It 


I.  Which  of  you  two  \v.>-  pres.;U  m  that  battle/  2.  Who  gave 
you  the  book:-  3.  Ho  you  think  that  he  will  K  sorry?  4.  Do  you 
iay  that  he  1-  unwilling  t<>  obey?  5.  Will  ho  .-.me  here  to-day  or 
to-morrow?  n.  Arc  those  your  words  or  not?  7.  Have  you  for- 
gotten your  injur!."-?  «.  Why  do  you  ask  a  thing  so  foolisli-' 
9.  How  do  you  kn..»  all  this?  10.  Does  he  know  the  gbry  of  such 
virtue?  II.  Do  you  think  that  death  is  an  eternal  slcL-p?  12.  Who 
was  milder  than  li.-^  i.v  Where  are  you  K  >i"g?  Where  are  \ou 
coming  from^  U  Wher  will  they  do  it.^  15-  t^oc.s  not  the  sun 
shine  duceo'  even  lor  ih.-  wicked?  16.  Whether  is  it  water  or  wine? 
17.  How  manv  -ihijjs  c.-.n  they  muster  (aigfli?  18.  How  bravely 
they  died' 

§  12.     THE  RELATIVE  PRONOUN. 

1.  The  cast'  ni  a  Kel.  Iron,  is  determined  by  the  verb  of  its  own 
clause;  it^  gtn:l<r,  nuinbi-r  and  persjn  by  the  antece  lent:  as. 

Ego,  qui  te  l.tudo,  rex  sum.     /.  who  praise  you,  am  king. 
Kgo,  quern  tti  i  lud.)-,  rex  sum.     /.  whnm  you  praise,  am  king. 

2.  The  relative     -so  often  omittv?,i  in  English— is  never  omitted 

in  Latin:  as, 

Artem,  (luam  novi,  cxcrcco.     /  practise  the  art  I  know. 

3.  .\  relative  Tiay  ague  with  the  predicate  of  its  own  clause 
instead  of  with  the  antecedent :  as, 

Thebae  quod  EicH-oiiae  caput  est.  Thebes,  which  is  the  capital  of 
Boeotia. 

4.  The  relative,  like  the  .\dj.,  when  referring  to  one  or  more  nouns 
of  different  gender,  may  agree  with  the  last:  as, 

Neque  lioniini  i.cquc  ferae,  qiKun  seme!  consniciunt,  parrunt. 
They  -part  neither  man  nor  beast  that  they  once  see. 
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Note.— OthiT  forms  .  f  aKrr.-mcnt  are  common;  as.  Pat<  r  .-t  mater 
qui  mortui  sunt  Father  „nd  'Kother  who  were  dead  (plural,  -..<  i^rot- 
mg  with  masculine  rather  than  leminine). 

Inconstantia  r,  temeritas  quae  rlisna  non  „nt  .ic<,,  Ft.klene.^. 
and  rashness  which  are  •:,><  :,,nhy  of  a  sod  (.\,ut.  PL.  I,e<-au«e  tht 
antecedents  are  th<    names  .  I  things). 

5.  The  antecedent  of  a  relative  pronou,     >  often  oiuiited •  as 
Dividehat  a^ros  quibu-   v„l.  '.at.     He  Uistributed  Uunis  to  those  to 

whom  he  wished. 

6.  When  the  anteceden,    is  en.phanc.   (he   K.-i.   -laus..  is  ,     .,wn 
forward  and  the  main  ciau       introdu.-i  i.y  is  or  ,.lem     same)-  as 

gui  id  fi'cit ,  IS  abiit.      The  m,.     icho  did  it.  is  gone. 
The  antecedent   (whe.i  a   noun)   is  in   ihat  case  put   in  the   ;• 
clause,  as, 

(Juos  ramp,,s  viridissin,,,s  vi.leram.  e.. ,  lem  vastatos  vidi.     /  saw 
tlieJieMs  de.wlate.  which  I  hud  seen  very  green. 

7.  A  su,>erlative  referring  to  the  antecedent  is  often  put  in  th. 
h. el  clause:  as, 

IVbem,  quam  habebant  optimam,   perdideruni.      They  have  lost 
the  best  city  they  hud. 

So  too,  emphatic  .Adjs.  of  number  anc)  amount:  as. 
Duces  arripiunt,   qui    pauci    su,.orsunt.     They  seize  the  leaders, 
jeiv  of  whom  survive. 

H.\   noun  used  apposirivJ>    as    .n  antece.lent,  is  attracted  into 
the  Rcl.  clause:  as, 

Abiit  Roma,  qua  in  urb.  a  puero  habitiM-nit .     He  dep  irted  from 
Kome,  a  city  tn  which  he  had  lived  from  boyh.    ,/. 

9-  A  relatiN-e  referring  to  a  whole  sentence  is  expressed  by  id  quod 
or  quae  res:  as, 

Invidiam  vicisti,  id  ,,uod  .litticillimum  est  ,or  ,|uae  n.  difficillima 
est).     Your  have  vanquished  envy,  :c'h,ch  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  do. 

lO    What,  as  a  relatiNo,  is  translated  by  id  quod  or  ea  quae  (that 
which,  the  things  which) :  as,  ^ 

Ea,  quae  recta  sunt,  laudantur.      What  is  right,  is  praised.        . 

u.   Pn,,,ouns  and  \d,s.  are  often  followed  by  a  corresponding  Rel- 
Pron.     These  are  called  correlatives.     Thu.s   :— 

Idem         qui. //I.  .am.         as:  talis.    .    qualis.  .7../;  u.,    tantus 
<iuantus,  as  great  as;  tot .  .  .  .(juot,  as  many  as:  as, 


..» 
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Idem  est  qui  semper  fuit.     He  is  the  same  as  he  always  was. 

Res  eodem  statu  quo  antea  stat.  The  matter  stands  in  the  same 
position  as  before. 

Talis  est  qu  .lis  temper  fuit.  He  is  of  the  same  character  as  he  al- 
ways was. 

Tantam  voluptatem  habeo  quantam  tu.     /  have  as  much  pleasure 

as  you. 

Tot  e:ant  milites  quot  fluctus  maris.     The  soldiers  were  as  many 

as  the  waves  of  the  sea . 

Note.— The  adverbs  such.so  (limiting  Adjs.  or  Advs.)  are  expressed 
by  tam:  as,  Tam  bonus  homo.     Such  a  good  man. 

As  good  as  you.     Tam  bonus  quam  tu. 

12.  The  .Adjs.  primus  (first),  ultimus  {last),  solus  and  unus  (alone), 
are  used  adverbially  in  Latin,  where  in  Plnglish  they  are  used  as 
predicates  of  a  Rcl.  clause  or  joined  to  an  Inf.:  as. 

Primus  mala  nostra  sensit.     He  was  the  first  who  perceived  our 

evils.  .11, 

Primus  venit;  ultimus  abiit.     He  H'us  the  first  to  come  and  the  last 

to  go. 

13.  For  the  the  Syntax  of  the  Ril.  clause  in  Indir.  Narration,  see 

K.VERCISK    12. 

I.  I  have  never  seen  as  lar^e  a  meeting  iconcio)  as  this  is.  2.  1 
will  show  V(.u  such  a  Iwttle  as  n..u  have  never  sien  iK-fore.  ,V  He 
who  easily  In-lieves.  is  easily  deceived.  .,.  What  is  crooked  r.'nrus) 
is  base.  5.  That  part  of  the  nation  which  had  made  war  was  punished^ 
(invert  Rcl.).  f).  We  miss  ulesidrro)  Pom|Hy  who  was  the  light  of 
Itab  .  7.  .May  you  also  enjoy  that  fortune  ami  honor  which  come 
alike  to  all!  H.  The  few  ships  he  had,  he  sent  away.  9.  He  siys 
that  he  will  s.n<l  them  thi'  Ih-sI  horsi-man  he  has.  10.  How  have 
you  iR-en  able  t..  buiUl  cities  .is  large  as  these.'  1 1.  I  U'lieve  that  he 
was  the  first  to  call  do«n  philosophy  from  heaven.  12.  No  om 
even«lared  I.,  wish  tor  as  much  a- h.av.  n  ls.iy /A«->:<«/.v)  haslHstowe.l 
U|MMi  us  Ulefno  ,ld).  I,V  He  s;iys  that  the  g.Hnl  citizen  i>  the  n...n 
that  lo\es  his  country.  14.  He  s;i\s  he  admires  the  anima!  that  .s 
called  rn.in.  15.  The  mure-  clever  (.<j//(J«,v)  a  man  is,  the  more,  as.i 
usi  al  tiling  {fere),  he  is  distrusted  idifiido-t  Ihit.) 
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§  13.  THE   IMPERATIVE.   THE  NEGATIVE  IMPEKATIVE, 
AND  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  SIMPLE  SENTENCES. 

1.  Commands  are  expressed  by  the  Imperative:  as  Autlite  hoc. 
hear  this.     The  negative  particle  is  Ne :  as, 

Nimium  ne  crede  colori.    Do  not  trust  too  much  to  your  complexion. 

2.  Instead  of  Ne  with  the  Imperative,  which  is  used  mainly  in 
p(M.'tr>',  Latin  uses  in  prohibitions: 

(tf)  Ne    +Prcs.  Subjun.:    as,  Ne  multadiscas  sed  muitum,  £>o  no/ 
learn  many  things  but  much. 

{h)  Ne+  Perf.  Subjun.:  as,  Ne  flumcn  .ransieris.  Do  not  cross  the 
river. 

(0  Noli  (PI.  nolite)  +  Pros.  Inf.: as,  Noli  id  facerc.  Do  not  do  it. 
Note.     The  last  is  the  common  form  in  Cicero. 

3.  Or  (and  not)  in  Neg.  Imperatives  is  neve  (neu):  as, 
I llud  ne  feceris  neve  dixeris.     Do  not  do  or  say  that. 
Secjuere  neve  recrospexeris.     FoUou'  and  do  not  look  back. 

4.  The  imperatives  of  facio  and  euro  are  also  used  in  commands: 
as,  Fac  (cura)  ut  id  ssciam.  Take  care  that  I  know  that  {let  me  know 
it.) 

5.  The  Imperative  in  -to  (PI.  -tote)  is  used  where  there  is  distinct 
reference  to  the  future:  as,        ^ 

Mortuum  in  urlie  ne  se|jeljf«r  Thou  shall  not  bury  a  dead  man  tn 
the  city.  ^ 

Sc'vus  mens  liber  esto.     Let  my  slave  he  free. 
It  ischierty  used  in  Wills  and  Laws. 


THK  SIBJINCTIVE   IN   SI.MPLE  SENTfi.VCF.S. 
6.  The  Subjun.  is  used  in  simple  sentences: 

(a)  In   H'i.vA«.-  as,  Moriar,  May  I  die!     Felix  sis,     Afay  you  he 
fortunate/ 

The  negative  i.=i  ne:  as,  Ne  vivam  si  s(  io.    May  I  not  live  if  I  know! 

(b)  In  Commands  or  Exhortations:   as,  Ne  abeat,  let  him  not  go 
away.     The  negative  is  Ne. 

(r)  To  soften  an  assertion:  as, 

VVIim  ignoscas  (ut  omitted).     /  should  like  ynu  to  pardon. 
Mallem  te  videre.     /  should  prefer  to  .see  you. 
Crederes.      Ynu  would  have  believed. 
Hoc  dixeritn.     This  I  would  have  said. 
\\\ 


). 
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(d)  In  questions  that  imply  deliberation:  as, 

Quid  faciam?     What  am  I  to  do?  {What  shall  I  do?) 

Quid  facerem  ?     What  was  I  to  have  done? 

It  is  called  the  deliberative  subjunctive.  It  is  often  introduced  by 
an:  as, 

An  ego  non  vcnirem  ?     Ought  I  not  to  have  come? 

7.  When  the  subjunctive  is  used  in  wishes,  utinam  {OhI  that 
would  that!)  is  usually-  added.     It  is  used  as  fi.ilov  s: — 

When  the  fulfilment  of  the  wish  is  possible,  utinam  is  joined  with 
the  present  or  [x-rfect  Subjun.:  as,  * 

Utinam  adsit.     Oh!  that  he  may  be  there  (in  the  future). 

Utinam  adfuerit.     Oh!  that  he  may  have  been  there  (just  now). 

When  the  wish  can  no  longer  Ix;  realised, the  Imperfect  or  Pluper. 
Subjun.  is  used:  the  Imperf.  when  the  wish  is  referred  to  the  present, 
the  Pluf)er.  when  it  is  referred  to  the  past:  as, 

Utinam  adesset.     Oh!  that  he  were  here  (now). 

Utinam  adfuisset.     Oh!  that  he  had  been  here  (in  the  past). 

The  negative  is  ne  (rarely  non):  as, 

Utinam  ne  hoc  in  mentem  incidisset.  Would  that  it  had  not  oc- 
curred to  my  mind! 

Exercise  13. 
I.  Go  away;  depart  from  this  city.  2.  Let  us  not  lose  such  an 
opixirtunity  3.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  4.  Would  that  he  were  now 
ali-.e!  5.  \'ou  would  have  thouRht  them  van(|uishe<l.  6. 
Do  not  lu-  troublesome.  7.  I  believe  that  he  was  buried 
in  the  s-wv  tomb  in  which  his  father  lies.  8.  Do  not  praise-  th>' 
wickeil.  <>.  May  all  such  citizens  perish!  10.  Why  should  I  enum- 
erate the  miiltiludr  of  their  ships?  11.  See  that  you  write  me  sixm. 
\2.  Oh'  ih.ii  I  had  been  livinR  in  those  days.  13.  I  should  like  you 
to  c<m>e  to  Koine  imnu-.liately.  14.  (3hl  that  1  could  find  him. 
15.  Let  us  rememU-r  that  lite  is  short.  16.  Do  not  lay  (conjero) 
the  blame  «m  (in)  me  17.  Oh'  thai  hi  may  listen  f)  (audio)  you. 
18.  Restrain  (coerceo)  thy  tongue,  so  shall  thou  be  able  to  restrain 
thy  t*  m[X'r  'animus)  also. 

i  14.  THE  TKNSIS. 

I.  The  Latin  I'le^eiU  is  used  fur  both  the  Knulish  I'res. Indefinite 
.ind  th«'  ProRresini-  l're>.  :  ■!>.  StjImi.  /  writf  nr  I  am  writing. 
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Note.-VVith  Advs.  of  ,Mst  time  extending  up  to  the  present    if 
IS  used  lur  the  Eng.  past:  as.  ^     P  to  tne  present,  it 

lam  diu  cupio  te  v  isere.     /  have  long  been  wishing  to  see  you. 

ini.J?^  ''TT''^"  *"'^'r'"'  ^"  ^"*'""  «"'"^  ""  i"  P«^t  time:  as   Saxa 
.n  eos  devolvebant.     They  u<ere  rolHng  dou.,  .tones  on  them 

action-'a's"    "'■  ""^  '"  ""'"""  "^'"'-  -«"'"-'-■  "r    ''a^.Vuo/ 
Hunr  sacpe  audiebant.     They  often  hejrd  him 
H<c  ara  vetus  stabat.     Here  an  old  altar  used  to  stand 
Omsdium  rnuta^  it ;  videbat  enim  nihil  confici  posse.     He  changed 

4:i^S.  "vs;i  ::::.;^:^jz:  ti^  ^t 

/;..«.  ........  for  battle,-  u.bem  .nab^:::^::; ^.^T L: 

4_    The  Latin  IVrf.  represents  both  the  Kng.   Prcs.   Perf    (Perf 
with  ha:   :  and  the  English  fxist  in.lefinite-  as  ^ 

Scnpsi.     /  wrote,  or  /  have  xjritten. 
With  postquam,  ubi.  cum  primum,  ut  primum.  ut.  simul  ac  (or 

JWquam  haee  au.iivi,.  abii,.     .,/,,.  ,,  ^  *,a.rf  /A...  *,  ,,,, 

m'acI"io„?''  '"T"''  '"^■""""  ''*  «"'"«  ""•  "■"'  'he  Fut.-Perf. 
■m  attion  as  rompU-tc,  in  luturc  time    as 

Scri|«„,,  /  ,hall  write;  ^.-ripscTo.  /  shall  have  written 

Alter  when,  ,/,  etr..   English  ofun   us^-s  the   Pres.   ten.se  referring 

-.  the  future,  as.  /  wUi  send  h,n,,  when  he  comes.     In  .u^"^* 

'  at.n  requires  the  Kut..  or-if  the  action  of  one  n.b  is  repr UnteT 

-  uver  before  that  of  the  other  begins  -,h,    Fut  -I'erf      [s    ^  . 

......am  cum  redibit  or  (redieri, ..     /  In  send  .^  .l;;',/!^"' 

1  ..  "  ^^Fj'^rMrth  "  ':'•  i"  ""  •?""  •'■"*-•""-  '^  "-'"V  a 
"■  "r  rut.-ierl.  \n  the  subordinate  <•  ause    as    H  »«■  ,ivi. .       i 
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CLASSIFICATION    OF   TENSES. 

6.  Latin  tenses  are  divided  into  Primary  and  Secondary  (or  His- 
torical), as  follows: — 


Primary  Tenses. 

Secondary  (or 
Historical) 
Tenses. 


Amat,  he  loves. 
.\mavit ,  he  has  loved. 
.Amabit,  he  will  love. 
.Amaverit,  he  will  have  loved. 
.■\mabat,  he  was  laving. 
Amavit,  he  loved. 
Amaverat.  he  had  loved. 


l'^;i 


Exercise  14. 

I.  Vou  will  do  it  when  you  please  (volo).  2.  When  it  is  ordered 
it  will  be  done.  3.  After  he  had  left  the  city,  he  fled  to  his  father. 
4.  Philosophy  flourished  in  (irecce.  5.  Whenever  he  came  to  a 
town,  he  .shut  himself  in  his  litter.  6. 1  have  long  known  that  he  was 
a  fool.  7.  Let  those  come  who  are  (will  be)  able.  8.  I  had  long 
thought  that  it  couUl  never  happen.  9.  They  tried  to  prevent 
(Prohibro)   our   soldiers.     10   Whatever  you   do,    I    shall   approve 

11.  I  will  not  leave  you  alive;  you  shall  die  under  the  rod  {abl.). 

12.  Whatever  is  about  to  Ik-  .will  be  (fio).  13.  They  came  up  to  our 
aid  {dat.}.  and  took  the  hill.  14.  I  have  promised  money  to  one. 
power  to  another  {alter).  15.  You  will  carry  all  these  things  to 
Rome.  16.  Nexi  year  these  same  people  were  betraying  their 
city.  17.  They  used  often  to  contenil  with  {cum)  the  bravest  of 
the  (.«-rman  trilx-s.  i«.  Let  us  go  and  render  thanks  (gratias  agerei 
to  the  gods.  19.  I  shall  not  see  him  again  {rursus).  unless  («t5f)  he 
returns  (/m/.). 

{  16.  THI  SnPmi.  GERUND.  OIRUNDIVI.  AND  PASSIVE 
PERIPHRASTIC  CONJUGATION. 

I.  Latin  verbs  liaxi-  two  Supines,  one  in  -um  ami  one  in  -u:  as. 
Amatum  to  love;  amatu,  to  he  loved. 

3j  The  Supine  in  -um  i\vnnXc» purpose,  and  is  uwd  only  after  verb- 
of  motion:  as, 

Legatos  mittunt  |«com  pelitum.  They  send  ambassadors  to  sin 
for  peace. 
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f  n  J^'m^T!^*'-!"  :"  ''  "'^'^  "^'^^  ^  ^^^  ^'^i^-  '■'^'^  "n'^abile  (wonder- 
ful),  facile,  d.ffic.le,  incrcdibile,  etc.  and  with  fas  {right),  nefas  {wrong): 

Mirabile  dictu.  xt'onderful  to  say;  nefas  est  dictu,  ,/  is  impiety  to 
say  It.  r     J  "f 

Note.-The  supines  in  -i,  in  common  use  are:  Dictu.  factu.  visa 
cognitu  {to  he  learnt).  ' 

■  *'  ''"^^f;^^'"^  '^^  ■•"  ^t^rbal  noun  of  the  II  Decl.:  as,  Docendo  dis- 
cimus.     We  learn  by  teaching. 

It  is  not  used  in  the  Norn.,  which  is  supplied  by  the  Inf  •  as 
\  idere  est  credere.     Seeing  is  believing. 

Hostis  timendus.     ,t  n  enemy  to  be  feared. 

It  is  generally  used  for  the  Cerund,  where  the  Gerund  (if  used) 
would  be  followed  by  an  Areas: 

Docendis  viris  discimus.  We  learn  by  teaching  men  (lit  6v 
wfw/oAf/iiM^A/.- for  docendo  viros).  " 

Note.  -If  the  verb  governs  the  Dat..  the  C.erund  and  not  the 
(.erundive  is  to  In-usc-d:  as.  Pauperibus subvenien.lo.  By  aiding  the 
poor.  * 

6.  The  (ierundive  is  ust-<|  idiomatically  to  express  purpose  after 
..few  verbs  hke  give  (,lo;,  gnc  up  (trado),  have  done  (euro),  mark  out 
iilenoto).  hue  out  (lo<-oj:  as. 

Multos^necandos  denotaxit.     //.  marked  out  many  for  death  (lit 
>o  be  killed)      Aedem  \i,„,riae  fa.iendam  rnrax  it.    //.  had  a  temple 
"f  victory  butlt.  '^ 

7-  The  r.erun.!ive  is  used,  with  the  verb,  to  be.  to  form  a  whole 
(  onjugation  (called  the  passive  penphrustick  as: 

.Monendus  sum.     /  w««,v/  be  or.  ought  to  he  warned. 

Mont-ndus  eram.     /  ought  to  have  h,rn  warned. 

Ihis  is  the  con.n.on  way  to  express  duty,  propriety,  or  necessitv:  as. 

.\.|ua  nobis  iHlK-mla  est.  We  must  drink  water  {\h..  water  must 
l>r  drunk  by  us). 

IIk  agent  is  expressed  by  the  Dat. 

N^  intransitive  verbs  must  !,<•  um.I  in  the  Mas.  iVriphrastic 
""Personally:  ,x^,  Omnibus  muri.  n.lum  est.  all  must  dw  i.j.is 
|M(io  staiuium  est.  we  must  stand  by  the  pact. 
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9.  If  a  verb  governs  a  Dat.,  the  Pass.  Periphrastic  is  (in  accord- 
ance with  rule)  fmpersonal,  as: 

^nimicis  a  nobis  parccndum  est.     We  should  spare  our  enemies 
(  —  it  should  be  spared  to  our  enemies  by  us). 

The  agent  is  then  expressed  by  a  (or  ab)  +  Abl. 

10.  The  Gerundive  and  Pass.  Periphrastic  of  deponent  verbs 
are  Pass,  as  in  other  verbs,  and,  in  the  case  of  verbs  that  govern  the 
Abl.  (fruor,  utor,  fungor.  etc.),  may  be  used  either  personally  or  im- 
personally: as,Haec  nobis  fruenda  sunt.  These  things  must  be  en- 
joyed by  us. 

L'tendum  est  iudicio.     We  must  use  our  judgment. 

11.  The  C;en.  of  the  Gerund  or  ot  the  Gerundive,  is  often  used 
to  express  purpose,  with  causa,  for  the  sake  of,  which  is  written  after 
its  case:  as, 

Hue  querendi  causa  venerunt.  They  have  come  here  for  the  purpose 
of  complaining. 

Vestis  est  frigori.s  depcllcndi  causa.  Dress  is  intended  for  keeping 
off  cold  (lit.,  is  for  the  sake  of,  etc.). 

12.  The  Gerund, and  not  the  Gerundive,  is  to  be  used:  (a)  With 
verbs  that  govern  the  Dat.:  as.  Parcendo  inimicis,  by  sparing  ene- 
mies, (b)  Where  euphony  would  la-  violated  :as,  Amico.s  ^•iden:li 
causa.  For  the  sake  of  seeing  friends  (not  amicorum  xidentloruni 
causa).  The  rule  is  often  violated,  (r )  Where  ambiguity  results:  as, 
Aliquid  docendi  causa.  For  the  sake  of  teaching  something  (noi 
alicuius,  which  would  mean  some  onet. 
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EXERCISK    J 5. 

I.  Then  came  the  day  for  [wssinK  iferot  the  I.h\  .  2.  We  should 
fight  for  our  country.  5.  We  shall  have  to  fi^'ht.  4.  Hi.  was  verx 
active  in  cutting  down  the  emniy.  ,<.  Me  imported  wine  into  Gaul 
in  order  to  tempt  {illi.w}  the  (;aul!>  into  Italy.  6.  He  was  r^'spon- 
sible  (auciores.'e  -t  Gen.)  for  the  attack  on  this  city.  7.  Rome 
must  defend  her  allies.  H.  We  ou^ht  to  march  teo)  on  Rom. 
9.  Vou  must  lafjor  to  |)n-scTve  us  from  disitster  (clades).  10.  WV  mux 
consult  the  inter.sts  of  the>e  |Hople.  14.  Thev  ought  to  have  In-en 
ejected  from  tlurity.  12.  The  Senate  thought  that  the  thing  shoul.l 
be  rejected  {reuio\     x^.  ^uu  will  do  more  goml  hv  sparing  them 
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than  by  killing  them.  ,4.  By  assigning  (tribuo)  „,  each  man  his 
own.  he  restored  peace.  .5.  The  business  of  tilling  the  sc.il  seemed 
to  him  the  pursuit  (studium)  ot  kings. 

§  16.  THE  PARTICIPLE. 

I.  The  participle  has  partly  the  nature  of  a  verb  and  partly  that 
<  I  an  Adj.  Hence  the  name  (pars  and  capio).  Like  a  verb,  it  has 
voice,  tense,  and  number,  an<t  governs  the  sf»me  ra.se  as  the  verb 
from  which  It  is  formed:  like  an  Adj..  it  has  declension  and  gender 
and  agrees  with  nouns.  * 

2.  Transitive  verbs  ha\e  in  Latin  three  participles- 

(a)  A  Pres.  participle  Act.:  as,  amans,  iofini:. 

(h)  A  Ful.  participle  Act.:  as.  amaturus.  about  to  love 

(r)  A  Per/,  participle  Pass.:  a.,  amatus,  /orrrf.  havtrtR  beer,  loved. 

,   t  ^^Au"^''^  participle  is  used  to  express  an  Engli.sh  clause  in- 
troduced by  who,  whet,,  while,  as.  if,  though,  because-  as 

Non  parnmus  resistentibus.      IVe  do  uot  spare  those  who  restst  us 
Kpistola  ad   me  scribentem    vt-nit.      The  letter  car,fe  to   me  when 
{while,  as)  I  was  writing. 

th^tl^Ufur"^'^"  """  '''"""■'■'•     "'  '"''  ""'  '"^'<"'''  '*"-•  -- 
though  (»/)  they  are  dying. 

.^2w,?Ta'"""''  """ '"'""'  ''"''"'' '""'""' '"'  -"-^  "'^«»rf 

ot  tilts,  led  out  hts  men. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  in.p  .rtant  :.-atures  of  Latin  svnta.K  Tl«. 
principle  may  be  stated  as  follows:-^The  Latin  Part..apart  from 
.ts  adjectival  force,  is  used  to  express  th.-  a.lverhial  n-lation>  of 
lime,  condition,  cause,  concession,  or  atlendarit  cnrumstance. 

4-  The  Latin  Pan.  mus,  frecpuntK  be  iransiated  int.,  Knglinh 
by  a  mam  verb:  as.  "Kumi 

Hum  arreptum  Roman,  trahebant.  They  sened  htm  „„d  began 
to  drag  him  to  Rome. 

Ingressus  consedit.     He  entered  and  sat  down. 

1  his  is  also  a  nost  im,K,rtan.  principle  and.  t:.k.  n  in  .onnecti,  „ 
w.th  that  of  paragraph  ,,,  larg.K  ,.,,o.m,.  for  ,  he  .om.M,  ,ne., 
'I    the   Latin   scnteiue. 

Jh  lu'\  ^^K^'"'  """'/"•"^'  '•-'-"-  ""••   ..mponineous 

«ith  that  of  the  mam  verb:  as, 

H(K-  rlixit  moriens.      rht.s  he  sou!  whih  dying. 
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It  is  often,  however.— cspecia!l\   in  the  oblique  cases— used  in  a 
more  general  sense:  as, 

Pugnantium  riamor.     The  shouting  of  combatants. 

Note  -Thf  Abl.  of  the  (ierund  is  used  by  Cicero  and  Livv  in- 
stead of  the  Fres.   Fart:  as, 

Laniando  dcntibus  hostem  txspiravit.  Mangling  his  enemy  with 
his  teeth,  he  expired. 

6.  Of  Latin  verbs,  dtponents alone  have  a  Perf.  Part.  Act.  Thus: 
Locutus  is  having  spoken,  and  secutus,  having  followed;  but  victus 
is  not  having  conquered,  but  having  been  conquered;  auditus  is  not 
having  h.urd.  but  having  lieen  heard. 

In  pla.i'  of  the  Ferf.  Part.  .Act.,  which  is  wanting,  Latin  uses 
generally  the  Ftrf.  Fart.  Pas.s.  absolufilx  :  as, 

I  rbc  <a|)ta,  abiit.  Having  taken  the  city,  he  withdrew  (lit.,  tht 
city  taken 

The  .Abl.  i.s  as  has  been  remarked— the  case  absolute  in  Latin, 
and  the  us,-  of  the  abl.  uhs.  for  the  Fref.  Part.  Act.  accounts 
for  its  common  occurrence  in  l^tin  authors. 

7-  The  Ftrf.  Fart.  Pass,  is  <ilten  used  with  a  noun  or  an  abstract 
or  verbal  noun  .ij,,  Ab  ut}h-  ,  ondita,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
lily;  1V.SI    e.\t>ulsum  patrem,  after  the  e.xpulswn  of  the  father. 

8.  A  demon^nirive  pronoun  is  not  joined,  as  in  English,  to  the 
Part.  ("hus:  .^^.v*"  doini;  lUis.  will  be  punished,  is  Qui  hoc  facient. 
poenas  dabunT    not  ij  facwntes). 

K.XEKVISK     If). 

I.  He  houwl  die  captiv.-  and  set  them  in  the  midst.     2.  I  s|).>ke 
these  words  to  you  as  v,m  were  standing  by  (adsto\.     3.  He  com- 
posed songs  and  recitetl   them   to  the  .irmy.     4.  On  departing,  he 
put  JUi   .It  thi    head  of    prneticiot  the  .irmy      5.  It  is  said  that    he 
was  killed  while    sdiiiny    t..    .Africa.     ().   .Most    of   them    were  seen 
while     r.iuming     f.    ?i»etr    >.imp.      7.   Thes«.    evils   lati^t    1m-  cMR-d. 
8.  ^oii  will  tind  the  .w>m>    shut    in    between    the    m.HMitains   and 
sea.     «,.   Having    n\i,k-d    the    b<M>,  .    .imong    rhein.    tbe\      went 
home.     10    \ian\     Iw^.    have   lieen    written  on    despising   glorx 
II.  He  will  .ut.ick  \.je   while    you    are     rosing    the    river,      ij     I 
lielieve   tfcu    i„     will  gr»,-   uj    i</«-«/,-     his  p^rox  ,„«•    ami    return    im 
mediateh         13.    Uam     sirr     prmient     a     s<leeririg     horses     bui 
impnidem     ,r.    .s,-ie,ting    fricmis.     14      \\^.  ,|,,  „,„    \^^^,y^.    ^    ij;,^ 
[memhi.\     .v.  n  il  hr  .(n-^k  fh*  rrairh. 
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§  17.  THE  ABT,ATIVE  ABSOLUTE. 
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Ahl"  Ih'  f ';'T  ^^"^^^  ^"  ^*d-is  the  case  absolute  in  Latin  and  the 
Ab  .  absolute  ,s  the  common  form  used  to  express  the  Perf.  Part 
Act.  of  all  but  deponent  verbs:  as, 

H,H-  au<li.o,  ad  castra  rediit.   '  Having  heard  this,  he  returned  to 

nc  cant  p. 

-Note.     (Hher  substitutes  are  :    (a)  Cum  +  the  Pluperf.  Subj.  (b) 
Postquam  +  I'erf.  In.l.  '    ^  ' 

The  Abl   Abs.  is  also  used  for  the  Eng.  Pres.  Part.  Act.  used-as 
.t  so  ofte.,  ,s-for  the  Perf.  :  as.    Hoc   consilio   capto,   subito     bi.t 
hormtni^  thts  design,  he  suddenly  departed. 

2.  The  Abl.  Abs.  is  used,  in  translating  into  Latin,   to  express  an 
Kngl.shma.nclausc.oran  adv.  clause  of  ttme,  cause,  cond,tL    con 
ressun.  or  attendant  circumstance,  ^■h,■^,  these  would   naturalK-  be 
represented  by  a  Perf.  Part  .Act.:      Thus:- 

The.  charged  and  defeated  then,,     hnpetu  facto,  eos  vicerunt  (Abl 
.\l)s.  lor  iiia.n  clause). 

'«..,.^  u'hen  he  had  learned  thts.  returned  to  the  senate-house 
vaesiir.  I,ck-  cognito.  ad  curiam  rediit  (time) 

J^ough    everything    ,s    lost,  courage  remains.     Perditis  omnibus 
rehus.  virtus  inanet  (concession). 

As  the  general  had  Ueen  kdled.  they  fled.  Imperatore  interfecto 
'liftiiifcrimt  (cause).  '.■■^^i.iu, 

•Note.  The  Abl  Ahs  is  placed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the 
^vntence.  It  shouM  „.„  include  more  than  a  noun  and  Part  or  a 
"-.un.  Part.,  a.ui  Ob;.:  ..s,  Mc  haec  verba  ,li...„te,  abiit.  .1.  (,Wn7.,  I 
'.■as  Uiyt^g  these  words,  lie  went  away. 

.V  Th    vbl    Ab..   n.u.t  ir.truduce  a   new  subject.     Thus 

The  enemy,  as  th,--  were  treating,  lata  waste  the  land.     Hostes 

se  re.-,p.^„,es.  agn.^  c.stabanT  ( not  ho>tib.H  s.-  recipientibus). 

Manhus,    haxnn,    kuled  a  uaul,  despo.lco  h,m.     Manlius  (Galium 

<aesum  spoliav.t  (no.  cacso  (.alio,  cum  .p.^ijavit) 

<-.i  nrn  .    which  woui(l  naturalK  b.    in    ,h,.  AN.  Abs..  are  required 
in  the  ^^ntence.  one  in  the  Norn,  and  the  -ihrr  in  the  Ace. 
4.  A.  ,he  verb  Kss*-  has  m,  Pr-s.  P..rt..  a  no.n  in  the  Abl.  Abs.   is 


i"ined  pre<lic.uiv,.lv  t..  an  .Xdj.  ..,-  ..noiher  ,.,.i'.n: 


as, 


so 
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Vivis  fratribus.      /«  his  brothers'  life-time  (i.e.,  Aw  brothers  being 
alive). 

Salvis  legibus.     Without  violation  of  the  laws  (i.e.,  the  laws  safe), 

Te  duce.      Under  your  command  (you  being  leader). 

Te  invito.     Against  your  will  (you  being  unwilling). 

Re  infecta.     Without  success  (the  thing  being  undone). 

Duce  non  exspectato.     Without  waiting  for  a  guide. 

5.  The  following  uses  of  the  Abl.  Abs.  should  be  noticed : 

Bruto  consulc.     In  the  consulship  of  Brutus. 

Suadente  Gaio.     By  the  advice  of  Gaius. 

Adiuvantibus  Gallis.     With  the  assistance  of  the  Gauls. 

Te  non  adiuvante.     Without  your  assistance. 

Caesare  necato.     .After  the  killing  of  Ceasar. 

Te  repugnante.     In  spile  of  your  opposition. 

E.XERCISE  17. 
I.  After  wasting  the  land,  they  returned.  2.  On  receiving  the 
letter,  he  left  the  cit>.  3.  The  money  was  paid  in  my  presence. 
4.  They  came  to  Ital> .  I  believe,  during  th.  reign  of  Romulus.  5. 
Will  he  go  away  without  consulting  an%  one.^  6.  The  'jncmy  were 
disturbed  by  our  arri%.il  and  we  immediately  attacked  the  camp 
7.  On  the  defeat  of  their  army,  the  city  surrendered.  8.  When  he 
had  spoken  thus,  the  ambassiidors  withdrew.  9.  He  promised  not 
to  fight  against  my  will.  10.  When  the  war  is  ende»l,  we  shall  re- 
store our  prisoners.  11.  He  was  unwilling,  in  the  absence  of  the 
first  legion,  to  join  battle.  12.  This  victory  he  gained  with  very  few 
wounded.  13.  He  railed  his  friends  together  and  killed  himself. 
i4  \  s  '1--  was  oiK'ned  and  they  sallied  forth  15.  He  called  the 
merchants  together  and  consulted  them.  16.  They  set  out  when  the 
u inter  was  not  yet  en.lcd.  17.  On  the  ai)pn.ach  of  summer  they 
begin  m  sail  the  st>a.  18.  He  ought  10  have  tolfl  us  when  he  would 
ft  urn      19.  I  sjiould  have  restored  you  the  monev. 


18.  THE  FUTURE  PARTICIPLE  AND  THE  ACTIVE  PERI- 
PHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 

I.  The  Flit.  Part.  Art  expresses /tt/Hr«/v  and  intention:  as, 

\'enio  agros  visiir  i--.     /  come  to  see  the  fields. 

Note.— This  use  is  more  common  in  [KK-try  than  in  prose  writers. 
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2.  From  the  Put.  I'art.  Act.  and  the  verbto  be,  is  fon.e.l  a  whole 
conjugafon  called  the  .Act.  Periphrastic  Conjugation.     Thus- 

Amaturus  sum.     /  am  about  to  love  (or  /  intend  to  love) 
^^Amaturus  cram  (fui).     /  rvas  about  to  love  (or  /  intended  to  lore). 

This  conjugation  supplies  the  place  of  the  Fut.  Sulnun 
A.^.  whHh  ,s  wanting:  as,  Rogo  quid  facturus  si,.     /  ask  u hat  you 

Note.-The  verb  <,f  an  interrogative  sentence,  when  dependent 
indirect  or  dependent  question. 

EXERCISK    1 8. 

'.  D.es  he  intend  to  try  (lento)  the  chances  of  war  again  >  .  Do 
>ou  inuMul  to  seek  the  san.e  office  (honor)  as  before?  .  Tell  me 
why  you  are  about  to  attempt  that.     4.  Many  birds,  when  .eek.r- 

tht>  took  the  city  and  sc-t  it  on  fire  (us.>  ignem  inicio).     6.  VVhv  do 
you  remain  ,n  office  so  long  against  the  wish  of  your  fellow-citizens> 
/.   I  hough  defeale,!  and  almost  crushed  (oppHmo)  he  was  still  reign'- 
ing.     N.  Leaxing  his  pnn  ince.  he  soon  returned  home,      y    These 
provinces  lost,  vour  revenues  (vecti^alia)  will  be  lost.      ,0  Despoiled 
^rm.    of  his  .sovereignty,  he  will  repair  (pet.^  to  some  other^lland! 
n   _\\  hen  your  merchants  had  been  badly  treated  (t,  do)  bv  another 
nation,      ou    made    war    upon   it.     12.  A  judge  ought  to  favor  no- 
tKxIy.      ,,v     Ihe    weather    (lempestas)    is    not    fit    for   sailing       ,, 
\Uen   you   have  clone  your  work   (AM.  Ab..)   you  must  help  me 
l.S-  Do  you  not  inten.i  to  keep  the  allies  free  from  fear.>     16   The  ox 
was  given  us  for  ploughing  Uausa).      ,7.  He  said  that  he  was  about 
..speak  upon  the  character  (more,,  of  the  man.       ■«.   This   nation, 
l)el<,re  the  gift  of  cirizenshq),  injured  us  greatly. 

§19.     UT-CLAUSE    WITH    VERBS    OF    ASKING. 

I.  Verbs  meaning  to  ask,  command,  or  adv,se.  are  followed  bv  an 
ut-clauH-  ,wi,h  the  Subjun.)  and  no,, as  in  Knglish,  bv  the  l„l.    a" 
Kogo  te  ut  id  facias.      /  ask  you  to  do  it. 
Im(.erat  ut  clipe.is  percutiant.     //.  orders  them  to  strike  their  shields 
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Moneo  te  ut  aurum  rcddas.     /  warn  you  to  restore  the  gold. 

Note.  —  lubco  {order),  and  veto  {forbid),  take  the  Inf.  and  not  the 
ut-clause:  as,  Eos  pedem  referre  iussit  ^vetiiit).  lie  ordered  (forbade) 
them  to  retreat. 

2.  After  a  Secondai/  tense  (§14,6)  the  verb  of  the  ut-clausc  be- 
comes Iniperf.;  as, 

Rogavi  ut  id  faccres.     /  asked  you  to  do  it. 

Imperavit  ut  rlipi'os  pereiiterent.  Ue  ordered  them  to  strike  their 
shields. 

This  is  called  Secondary  .Sequence  and  is  a  principle  of  general 
application. 

Note. — The  historical  I're-i.  and  the  i'res.  I'erf.  are  frefiuentU 
however,  regarded  as  Secon(lar\-  tenses  (§14.6):  as. 

Quid  i)etens?     I'l  servires?     Seeking  for  ivhat^     To  he  a  slave? 

R()ga\i  eos  ut  enieren;.     /  have  asked  them  to  buy. 

3.  When  Not  is  recpiired  in  the  ut-clause,  ne  is  used  an.l  not  ut 
non :   as, 

Monui  te  ne  uxoreni  duceres.  /  named  you  not  to  marry 
So  Ne  quis  is  used  for  ut  iienio  {that  no  one},  ne  (juid  for  ut  nihil 
(that  n olMng ) , ' ne_un u s  for  ut  nuUus  [that  no},  and  ne  uncpiain  for 
ut  nun(|uani   (///'(//  never):  as, 

Te  rogo  ne  (|uid  facias.     /  ask  you  to  do  nothing. 

Obsecravit  euin  ne  fitletn  un(|uain  violaret.  lie  entreated  him  never 
to  break  his  u-ord. 

4.  Ol,  and  not.  after  a  mtI)  of  asking,  is  ne\e:  as, 

Te  rogavi  ne  euni  accusari's  ne\i'  inultares.  /  asked  you  not  to 
accuse  and  not  to  punish  him. 

Seither         nor  wmdd  be  ne\e         ne\<-. 

5.  \'erbs  nu'aning  to  effect,  or  strive  .ire  .dso  followed  b\'  an  ut- 
clause:  as, 

Sol  etlficit  ut  omnia  llnreant.     The    iin  maki'-  everything  flourish. 

C'ura  ut  id  facias.      Take  care  to  do  it. 

So  too,  verbs  meaning  to  decide,  whi-n  tlv  subject  of  the  ut-clause 
is  (lilTtTcnl  from  that  of  the  main  \erb:  as, 

Deceriiit  ut  coiisules  deli'ctuir.  h.tbeant.  //  decrees  that  the 
consuls  shall  hold  a  lay. 

Kill,  ()mni.i  pati  stat'iil.      lie  decidct  to  suffer  everything. 
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6.  Verbs  meaning  to  warw,  when  stating  a  fact,  become  verbs  ,)f 
saying  an(\  require  the  Ace.  with  Inf.:  as, 

>'os  monet  hostes  adesse.  lie  uuir)is  us  thut  the  enemy  is  at  hand, 
So  too,  Hoc  til)i  {x-rsiiadebo  te  errare.  /  iciU  persuade  you  of  this, 
that  you  are  wrong. 

Exercise  19. 

I.  I  will  ask  him  to  come.  2.  Will  they  persuade  him  to  return? 
3.  I  beg  you  not  to  decree  an\thi  ^.  4.  I  urged  (hortor)  them  to  read 
their  books.  5.  I  begged  of  them  not  to  desert  me.  6.  He  said 
that  he  hail  warned  us  to  set  out  at  once.  7.  He  decreed  that  no 
one  should  sell  bread  in  the  camp.  8.  They  were  striving  to  defen  I 
the  rights  of  the  people.  9.  He  ordered  them  not  to  neglect 
(desero)  the  sacred  rites  {sacra)  of  the  state.  10.  I  will  ask  him  not 
to  ask  the  gods  for  wealth.  11.  Beg  him  not  to  come  here  to-day. 
12.  He  said  that  he  would  strive  with  his  utmost  care  to  be  dear  to 
the  citizens.  13.  He  ordered  coined  (signatum)  gold  and  silver  to 
be  prepared.  14.  Beg  them  not  to  fetter  (ohstringo)  their  minds 
by  sloth.  15.  They  send  ambass;idors  to  announce  that  they  are 
going  to  obey.  id.  He  says  that  he  has  chosen  three  men  for 
drawing  up  iscriho)  laws.  17.  The  army  has  gone  there  to  plunder 
the  temple  (use  causa).  18.  He  clecided  to  repair  all  the  ships 
19.  What  have  we  left?     {partitive  Oen.) 


u 


20.  SEQUENCE  OF  TENSES  IN  SUBORDINATE  CLAUSES. 

I  I.   The  Law  of  the  Sequence  of  Tenses  in  subordinate  clauses,  re- 

ferred to  in  §19,  is  of  great  importance  and  may  be  restated  as  follows- 
^1  primary  tense  in  the  principal  clause,  is  foUowed  by  a  primary 
tense  in  the  dependent  clause:  a  secondary  tense  in  the  Prin.  clause,  is 
followed  by  a  secondary  tense  in  the  Dep.  clause.     Thus 

I'kimarv. 

Ue  asks  ^ . 

He  will  ask 
lie  has  asked 
lie  will  have  asked 
Skcoxdarv. 

lie  was  asking 
He  asked 
lie  had  asked 


Rogat 
Rogabit 
Roga\  it 
Rogaverit 

Rogabat 
Rogavit 
Roga\('rat 


te  ut  xenias 


te  ut  venin's 


vou  to  come. 


;yoH  In  come. 
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So  too,  in  Subord  clauses  in  Intlir.  Narration: 

Dixit  anuluni,  quern  gereret,  se  sua  manu  fccisse.  He  said  tnut 
he  had  made  with  his  oivn  hand  the  rin^,  he  was  wearing.  (Impf.  Subj. 
in  Subord.    clause   of  InJir.    after  Secondary  tense). 

The  form  in  direct  is:  Anulum  (juem  gero,  mea  manu  feci.  / 
have  made  with  my  own  hand  the  rin^  I  am  wearing. 

Dixit  se,  cum  eorum  consillia  comperisset,  rediturum  esse.  He 
said  that,  when  he  had  ascertained  their  plans,  he  would  return  (Perf. 
changed  into  Pluperf.  in  secondary  se(]ucnce). 


if 


K.XKRCISK    20. 

I.  He  will  easily  persuade  you  not  to  come.  2.  They  have  asked 
him  to  stand  for  {peto)  the  consulship.  3.  We  asked  him  to  help  us. 
4.  I  will  ask  him  not  to  do  ainthing  against  their  will.  5.  I 
wa>  afraid  that  he  would  ruin  the  country.  6.  He  said  that  he 
wouki  obey  all  the  laws  that  were  jMssed.  7.  He  used  to  say  that 
the  life,  which  had  been  given  us,  was  short.  8.  A  man  of  honor  will 
never  be  jK-rsuaded  to  betray  his  country.  9.  They  begged  him  to 
bring  the  maid.  10.  Then  at  last  (t/emMmi  >ie  induced  ihem  to  fol- 
low him.  II.  They  forbade  him  to  do  his  duty.  12.  I  warn  >()u 
not  to  oppose  us.  13.  He  will  take  the  city  at  the  first  onslaught. 
14.  After  holding  a  levy,  they  will  depart  from  the  city.  13.  -^ 
shower  of  rain  accompanied  by  a  strong  wind  (Ahl.  of  cccompuni- 
menl)  stop|X'd  (interimoj  the  battle.  16.  In  this  way  he  will  show  that 
he  is  braver  than  they.     17.  This  booty  can  be  sold  for  much  moi    \ . 


§  21.  NOUN  CLAUSES.    INDIRECT  QUESTION. 

1.  A  quolion  deiK'ndenf  upon  a  verb  of  asking,  knowing,  telling 
or  the  like,  has  its  verb  in  the  Sulijun.:  as, 

Scio  unde  venias.     /  know  where  are  yon  foming  from. 
Here  imde  venias  (where  you  are  coming  from)  is  called  an  indirect 
(or  dependents  question 

2.  Whether  (if),  in  an  Indir.  (juestion,  is  Xuni:  as, 

Die  mihi  num  venerit.     Tell  me  whether  (if)  he  haf  come. 
Whether         or  is  Itnim.  .      an;  but  or  notis  necne  in  the   indirect 
anil  not  annon  as  in  the  direct  question  :  as. 
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Quaerijiw-  utrum  intcrfectus  sit   nccne.     The  question  is  whether 
he  has  been  put  to  death  or  not. 

3.  The  law  of  sequence  of  tenses  is  observed    in    the  indirect 
question.     Thus: — 


Kogo 
Rogabo 
Roga  vi 


Prim.\ry. 

]  fagas. 

quid-,  egeris. 


J 


lacturus  sis. 


Secondary. 
Rogabam     \  |  agores 

Rogavi         J-quid    egissos 
Rogaveramj 


/  ask 

I  shall  ask 


iyiL'u  are  doing.  Iwasasking 
you  have  done  I  asked 
rwfiat-,      (or  did). 
I  have  asked  you  are  going    I  had  asked 

J  [     to  do. 


lactuiMs  esses 

you  were  doing 
you  had  done. 


what 


you  were  going 
I     to  do. 

Note.— A  Perf.  Subjun.  in  an  Indir.  Question  becomes  Plupert. 
after  a  secondary  tense  (in  accordanLe  with  the  Law  of  Sequence); 
as,  Rogo,  num  hunc  librum  legeris.  /  ask  whether  you  have  read 
this  book. 

Rogavi  num  hunc  librum  legisses.  /  asked  -whether  vou  had  read 
this    book. 

4-  The  Fut.  Subjun.  Act.,  which  is  wanting  in  Latin,  is  supplied 
!)>•  the  Fut.  Part,  and  the  verb  to  be:  as,  Scio  quid  facturus  ,is  / 
know  what  you  will  do.  ( Dir.  quest.  =  Quid  ages?     What  will  you  do?) 

Sciebam  quid  acturus  esses.  /  knew  what  you  would  do  (Imix^r. 
after  a  secondary  tense). 

5.  The  Fut.  Subjun.  Pass,  and  the  Fut.  Subjun.  Act.  of  verbs 
that  have  no  Supine,  are  formed  by  means  of  the  impersonal  futu- 
rum  sit  (or  essct)  with  an  ut-clause.     Thus: 

Rogo  num  futurum  sit  ut  puer  discat.  /  ask  whether  the  bov  will 
learn. 

Rogavi  num  futurum  esset  ut  puer  disceret.  /  asked  whejher  the 
boy  would  learn. 

Non  rogo  quando  futurum  sit  ut  puer  doceatur.  /  do  not  ask 
when  the  boy  will  be  taught. 

Non  rogavi  quando  futurum  esset  ut  puer  .l<Kereti.r.  /  did  not 
ask  when  the  boy  would  he  t.inght. 

6.  After  nesrio  or  hau.l  scio  (/  dont  know),  dubito  (/  doubt),  I 
almost  thtnk.  Whether  is  an :  as. 


%  ■<: 


si. 
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Constantiamne  dico  ?  Xescio  an  melius  patientiam  possim 
dicere.  Consistency,  do  I  say?  I  don't  knovj  whether  I  can  not  better 
■'ay  long-suffering. 

Dubito  an  eum  primum  omnium  ponam.  /  doubt  whether  I 
should  not  put  him  first  of  all. 

7.  In  sentences  like  Yoi.  know  the  skill  with  which  he  speaks^ 
Latin  prefers  the  Indir.  question  and  puts  the  noun  in  the  depen- 
dent clause:  as, 

Scis  quanta  arte  loquatur.  You  know  the  skill  with  which  he 
speaks. 

ExtRCiSE  21. 

I.  Don't  you  know  whethei  you  have  conquered  or  not?  2.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  these  are  your  words  or  not.  3.  Ask 
him  what  he  thinks  about  tht  matter.  4.  Tell  me  if  your  friend  has 
returned.  5.  We  all  know  how  daring  you  are.  6.  You  will  never 
believe  how  often  I  have  advised  them.  7.  Take  care  to  inform  me 
when  \<)u  will  set  out.  8.  Why  don't  you  ask  him  where  he  has 
been?  9.  I  ahnost  think  that  the  man  is  happy.  10.  I  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  a  wise  man  or  a  fool.  n.  I  sjiw  what  you  would 
do.  12.  I  asked  them  where  they  had  laid  my  book.  13.  Did  you 
know  by  whom  the  city  was  founded?  14.  Tell  me  how  many  they 
are?  15.  I  will  ask  the  road  by  which  he  will  returiji  16.  Do  you 
think  he  knows  what  o'clock  it  is.  17.  He  said  that  it  was  of  great 
importance  whether  you  joined  the  popular  party  (populares)  or 
the  Optimates.  18.  I  did  not  know  whether  he  had  been  killdJ 
(use  p:reo)  justly  or  uniustly.  19.  Do  not  say  that  you  intend  to 
ciescrt  us. 


• ,  .a  3- 
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§28.    N0X7N    CLAUSES    CONTINUED.     QUOD-CLAUSES, 
UT-CLAUSES  WITH  IMPERSONALS,    DEFINING  UT- 
,  CLAUSES. 

I.  yuod  with  the  Ind.,  meaning  the  fact  that,  often  introduces  a 
noun-clause  in  Latin:  as, 

Magnum  est  hoc,  quod  victor  victis  pepcrcit.  This  is  an  im- 
portant matter,  ihe  fact  that,  when  victorious,  he  spared  the  vunquished. 

Quod,  with  the  Ind.,  is  often  found  in  this  sense  with  verbs  of 
emotion  like  gaudeo,  (rejoice),  queror  (complain),  glorior  (boast), 
gratum  est  (it  is  pleasant),  mirum  est  (it  is  wonderful) :  as. 
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/  am  very  glad  that  you  have 


Vehementer  laetor  quod  scripsisti. 

•aril  ten. 

Mihi  gratum  est  quod  venisti.     Yotir  coming,  is  very  welcome  to  me. 

2.  A  noun-clause,  introduced  by  ut  with  Subjun.,  or  by  the  quod 

v\th  Ind.c,  is  used  after  Accedit,  in  the  sense  of  it  is  added:  as, 

Hue  accessit  ut  caecus  esset.     To  this  was  added  the  fact  that  he  was 
blind. 

Ac-edit  quod  patrem  tuum  amo.  There  is  added  the  fact  that  I 
Ime  your  father. 

3.  An   ut-clause  is  used  after  the  following  Impersonal  verb>    ind 
phrases:  Accidit.  evenit,  contingit.  fit,  it  happens;  restat.  reliquu  n 
est,  tt  remains:  fieri  pote.-t,  i7  is  possible  (lit.,  it  may  happen);  nullo 
modo  fieri  potest,  it  is  impossible;  scquhur,  it  follows;  tant.:m  abest 
tt  ts  so  far  from;  expedit,  it  is  expedient;  convenit,  it  is  agrtcd:  as, 

Uui  fit  ut  nemu  contentus  vivat?  How  dyes  it  hcppen  that  no  one 
lives  contentedly? 

Accidit  ut  primus  id  nuntie..  //  happens  that  he  is  the  first  to 
announce  tt. 

Tantum  abest  ut  miremur  omnes,  ut  nemo  satisfaciat.  So  far  are 
ue  from  admiring  eieryone,  that  no  one  satisfies. 

Convenit  ut  unis  castris  misceatur.  //  is  agreed  that  Ihev  shall 
he  united  in  one  camp. 

C(,nvenit  ut  in  unis  castris  misceretur.  //  vai  agreed  Ih  they 
should  be  united  in  one  camp  (secondary  sequence). 

4.  A  noun-clause,  intrfxluced  by  ut  with  the  Subjun.,  is  i.sed  to 
define  a  previous  noun:  as 

Commune  vitium  est  ut  invidia  gioriae  comes  sit.  //  is  a  common 
vice  that  envy  is  the  attendant  of  glory. 

Cultus  deoruni  est  optimus  ut  eos  pura  .i.ente  veneremur.  The 
best  worship  of  the  gods  is  that  we  should  adore  them  with  a  pure  heart. 

Exercise  22. 

I  He  is  very  sorry  that  ><,u  caiye  to  help  us.  2.  Ft  is  a  great  thing 
that  all  will  be  sparqd.  3.  He  used  to  complain  that  men  forgot  their 
fn.  nds.  4.  Why  are  you  always  boasting  that  vou  have  done  it  > 
5.  It  W2  their  ci-stom  to  sell  their  .-nimals  in  the  spring.  6  Is  it 
not  a  wonderful  ,  hing  their  being  >inwilling  to  consult  their  own  in- 
terests?    7.  To  this  will  bo  added  the  fact  that  the  accused  (reus)  is  a 
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rich  man.  8.  Setting  out  to  attack  the  camp,  he  heard  that  it  had 
been  burnt  by  the  enemy.  9.  This  is  a  new  law  that  we  should  for- 
give our  enemies.  10.  Would  that  you  had  now  as  great  a  supply  of 
good  men  as  then!  11.  I  persuaded  the  father  not  to  pay  his  son's 
debt  {aes  alienum).  12.  He  ordered  them  to  bring  the  corn  which 
they  had  promised.  13.  Take  care  that  I  know  what  you  are  doing. 
14.  He  said  that  the  temptations  (illecebra)  of  the  city  should  Yw 
resisted.  15.  Wonderful  to  say,  they  are  glad  that  you  have  won 
{tousequor)  the  office. 

§  23.  QUOMINUS  AND  QUIN. 

1.  Verbs  meaning  to  hinder,  present,  and  the  like,  are  followed  in 
I  atin  by  the  Subjun.  with  quominus  ( =  hy  which  the  less,  or  not):  as 

Senectus  non  impedit  quominus  Uteris  fruamur.  Old  age  does 
vet  prevent  us  from  enjoying  literature. 

Per  me  jstetit  (juominus  ad  te  scriberet.  Il  was  owing  to  me  that 
he  did  not  write  to  you  (secondary  sequence;  lit.,  by  which  he  did  not' 

Note. — Of  verbs  of  preventing,  Prohibeo  is  usualh'  followed  by  thf 
Ii.f. :  as.  Prohibent  eum  exire.     They  prevent  him  from  going  out. 

2.  Instead  of  quominus,  after  \erbs  of  hindering,  ne  may  be  usi-cl 
aid,  after  a  negati\e,  quin:  as, 

Plura  ne  scribani,  dolore  impeilior.  /  am  prevented  by  t^ntf 
from  writing  more. 

.Nunquam  me  deterrere  potes,  quin  lotiuar.  You  can  never  delft 
me  from  speaking  (quin  =  qui  ne,  how  not). 

3.  A  common  use  of  c|uin  is  after  Non  dubito  (/  do  not  doubt)  or 
Non  est  (jubium  {there  is  no  doubt):  as.  Non  dubito  quin  lioc  feciris. 
/  do  not  doubt  that  you  did  it. 

Non  crat  dubiimi  quin  fecisses.  There  was  no  doubt  that  you  had 
done  it  (Secondary  se(|uence). 

Non  est  dubiiiin  quin  id  facturus  sis.  There  is  no  doubt  that  you 
will  do  it. 

4.  Quin  i-  used  after  the  following  negative  phrases: — 
Nemo  est  (quin).     There  is  no  one  but. 

Quid  causae  est?     What  reason  is  there  against.' 

F'itTi  non  potest  .     It  ran  not  be  hut  that. 

Tcniperare  mihi  non  pcj.ssum.     /  can  not  refrain  from. 
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Minimum  (hand  multum)  ahossc.     Be  very  near. 
Facere  non  possum.     /  can  not  help. 

Thus:  Facere  non  potuit  quin  bellum  inferret.  He  could  not  help 
making  war. 

Nihil  praetermisit  quin  nobis  pcrsuaderet.  lie  left  nothing  un- 
done to  persuade  us. 

Minimum  abfuit  (|uin  omnes  interfirercntur.  All  were  within  a 
tittle  of  being  killed. 

Quid  causae  est  ciuin  id  velit?  What  reason  is  there  against  his 
wiskit'g  iti'  (lit.,  what  of  cause  is  there). 

Fieri  non  pcttcst  quin  e.xclamem.     //  is  impossible  for  me  not  to 

cry  r   t. 

1  potest  quin  turpe  .sit  fidem  fallerc.     //  cannot  be  denied 
'''  .onorable  to  break  one's  word. 

N  ignorat  quin  haec  \era  sint?     Is  any  one  ignorant  that 

thi  J  truth 

Xote— Quis  means  any  after  si  ( if),  nisi  [unless),  ne,  num.  quo  and 
()uanto. 


I: 


E.XERt  ISE  23. 

I.  Nothing  prevented  us  from  building  a  city.  2.  Nothing  shall 
deter  me  from  speaking  the  truth.  3.  No  one  can  doubt  that  he 
has  returned.  4.  He  could  hardly  be  prevented  from  laughing. 
5.  >Jo  one  doubted  that  he  had'  killed  his  friend.  6.  They  never 
saw  him  but  (quin)  they  called  him  thief.  7.  The  storm  will 
prevent  them  from  coming.  8.  We  can  not  object  (recuse  t  too  thers 
dissenting  (use  quin).  9.  No  one  is  so  wise  that  he  can  not  learn 
10.  He  has  left  nothing  undone  to  finish  this  business.  11.  It 
was  owing  to  you  that  the  wedding  did  not  take  place.  12.  Nothing 
ever  deterred  him  from  praising  what  deser\ed  praise.  13.  I  was 
afraid  that  they  could  not  be  prevented  from  making  war.  14.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  has'  gone  away  to  see  the  king.  15. 
He  could  not  help  sending  a  letter  e\-ery  day.  16.  Tell  me  why  you 
are  so  much  distrusted.  17.  .\sk  him  whether  the  money  ought  t.  .e 
restored  (reddo).  18.  He  had  a  new  temple  built  (use  euro).  19. 
The  more  he  pror- sed,  the  more  angry  I  became,  20.  He  thought 
that  it  was  owing  to  us  that  they  had  not  fought  (Impers.  Pass.) 
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?  24.  VERBS  OF  FEARINGh    MODAL  VERBS. 

1.  Verbs  meaning  to  fear  are  followed  by  Ne  for  that  and  Ut  (or 
ne  non)  for  that  not:  as, 

Vereor  ne  veniat.     /  am  afraid  that  he  will  come. 

Vereor  ut  veniat.     /  am  afraid  that  he  will  not  come. 

The  Fut.  after  verbs  of  fearing  is  expressed  by  the  Subun.,  the 
Pres.  Subjun.  after  a  Primary  tense,  the  Imperf.  after  a 
Secondary-:  as, 

Timeo  ne  non  labores  sustineas,  /  am  afraid  that  you  will  not  endure 
your  labors;  timebam  ne  ea  evenirent,  /  was  afraid  that  those  things 
would  happen. 

2.  Phrases  like  Periculum  est.  there  is  danger,  take  the  construc- 
tion of  verbs  o{  fearing:  as, 

Periculum  erat  ne  te  verbis  obrueret.  There  was  danger  that  he 
would  overwhelm  you  with  words. 

3.  Many  verbs  (called  modal  verbs)  take  an  Inf.  after  them  to  com- 
plete their  meaning:  as,  Audeo  (dare),  cogo  (compel),  conor,  (en- 
deavor), constituo  and  statuo  (determine),  cunctor  and  dubito  (hesi- 
tate), cupio  (desire),  debeo  (ought),  desino  (cease),  disco  (learn), 
incipio  (begin),  malo  (prefer),  nescio  (not  know  how),  nolo  (be  unuill- 
ing),  obliviscor  (forget),  patior  (allow),  paro  (prepare),  possum  (bt 
able),  scio  'know  how),  soleo  (be  accustomed),  vereor  ^fear),  volo  (be 
willing):  as, 

Malo  mori,  /  prefer  to  die;  desine  mirari,  cease  to  wonder. 

Note  I.— Of  these  verbs  volo  and  nolo  often  take  the  Subjun.  with 
or  without  i:t :  as,  Hoc  (ut  >  facias  velim,  /  should  like  you  to  do  this. 
^    Note  2.— Vereor  (fear)  has  the  Inf  in  Latin  when /ear  has  the  Inf. 
in  English:  as,  Veretur  rcdire.     He  fears  to  return. 

4-  A  noun  or  .Adj.  with  the  modal  Inf.  (and  referring  to  the 
Subj.  of  the  main   \l).)  is  in  the  .\om.  and  not  in  the  .Ace:  a-s, 

Vult  esse  servus.     He  wishes  to  be  j.  slave. 

E.XERCISE    24. 

I.  I  do  not  think  that  you  are  afraid  to  die.  2.  There  was  great 
danger  that  he  would  attack  the  ramp,  .v  Thev  thought  that  he 
was  afraid  that  he  should  be  captured  by  »  -igands.  4.  I  can  tell 
you  that  all  your  plans  are  now  clearer  thai^the  light.  5.  He  said 
that  he  was  afraid  that  their  prestige  (auctoritas)  in  the  provinces 
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would  be  lost.  6.  Relying  upon  our  friendship,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
put  the  provincials  isocius)  to  death.  7.  He  sent  an  envoy  at  sunset 
to  demand  (postulo)  that  we  should  withdraw  all  our  garrisons  from 
the  towns.  8.  He  said  that  he  would  warn  us  never  to  enter  the 
city.  9.  Have  you  come  to  Gaul  to  sue  for  the  consulship?  10.  I 
believe  that  the  city  will  be  given  up  to  the  soldiers  to  be  plundered. 
II.  Do  not  let  such  an  opportunity  be  lost  of  deserving  well  of 
your  fellow-citizens.  12.  Do  you  think  that  he  has  any  (M//Mi) 
hope  of  getting  possession  of  the  camp?  13.  He  never  seemed  likely 
to  sue  (Ful.  Part.)  for  the  consulship.     14.  They  seemed  to  be  free. 

§  26.  ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES.     TEMPORAL  CLAUSES. 
I'OSTQUAM,  DUM,  PRIUSQUAM. 

I.  Adverbial  clauses  are  of  eight  kinds: 

(a)  Local,  introduced  by  ubi   (where),  unde   (whence),  and  quo 
(whither). 

(b)  Temporal,  introduced  by  cum  (when),  dum  (while),  postqu.im 
(after  that),  priusquam  (before  that) ,  etc. 

(c)  Final  (those  that  denote  an  end  or  purpose.) 

(d)  Consecutive  fthosc  that  denote  a  result.) 

(e)  Causal  (those  that  denote  a  cause),  introduced  by  quod  or  quia 
(because),  cum  or  quonian  (since). 

(f)  Concessive  (those  tl    t  denote  a  concession),  introduced   by 
etsi,  quamquam,  quamvis,  etiamsi  (although). 

(g)  Comparative  (those  that  de:  jte  comparison  or  proportion), 
introduced  by  ut  (as),  quasi,  velut  (as  if)  &c. 

(h)  Conditional,  introduced  by  si  (if),  nisi  (unless),  dum  (provided 

that).  * 

2.  Local  adverbial  clauses  add  to  the  statement  of  the  main 
clause  the  idea  ol  place:  as, 

Nolo  vivere  ubi  tyrannus  est.  /  do  not  wish  to  live  where  there  is 
a  tyrant. 

Quo  vult  et  qua  vult,  vagatur.  He  strolls  where  he  will  and  in 
what  direction  he  will. 

Note.— Ubi   expresses   rest;  quo,   motion  imvards;  and   qua    di- 

r'ction.  ' 

The  verb  of  the  local  adverbial  clause  is  in  the  Ind.  except  (a) 
in  Indir.  narration;  (b)  when  it  has  a  final  force  (i.e.,  is  used  to  ex- 
press a  purpose):  as, 
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D-  it  se,  quo  vellet.  vagari.  He  said  that  he  strolled  where  he 
U'ishe.    ,  lirect  =  quo  vole,  vagiir.     I  stroll  where  I  wish) . 

Massiliam  abiit  ubi  exuli-t.  lie  has  gone  of  to  MassHia  to  live 
in  exile  there.  (Here  the  adverbial  clause  expresses  botr  place  and 
purpose;  i.e.,  ubi=ut  ibi,  that  there). 

3.  Temporal  Adv.  clauses  introduced  by  postquam,  simul,  simul 
ac  (or,  before  a  vowel,  atqv").  ubi,  ut  (primum),  cum  primum 
{after  that)  are  followed  by  the  Indie:  as, 

Simul  atquc  haec  audivit,  abiit.  After  he  had  heard  this,  he  went 
away  {no  sooner  had  he  heard  this). 

Note. — The  perfect  is  used  after  these  co  junctions  for  the  Eng. 
Pluper. 

4.  Temporal  conjunctions  meaning  while  or  until,  like  dum, 
donee,  quoad,  take  the  Indie,  when  they  mean  while,  as  long  as:  as, 

Dum  ea  Romani  parant,  iam  oppidum  oppugnabatur.  While 
the  Romans  were  making  these  preparations,  the  town  was  already 
being  besieged. 

Note. — When  the  time  expressed  by  the  dum-clause  includes  the 
time  of  the  action  of  the  main  ^rb.  the  Pres.  tense  is  used  in  Latin 
not  the  past. 

5.  Uuni.  donee,  quoad,  meaning  until,  take  the  Ind.  when  used 
to  express  time  alone:  as, 

Dum  rediit  Marcellus,  silentium  fuit.  There  was  silence  until 
Marcellus  returned. 

Note. — Dum  (until)  is  followed  by  the  Put.  Pf.  for  the  English 
Pres.,  when  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  of  the  temporal  clause 
is  to  be  o\cr  before  that  of  the  main  verja  begins:  as.« 

Non  veniet  dum  scripsero.     He  will  not  come  till  I  write. 

But  when  Dum  expresses  some  further  idea  of  purpose  or  expec- 
tation it  requires  the  fres.  Subjun.  after  Primary  tenses  and  the  Im- 
perf.  after  Secondary  :as;  '  '  ,  "" 

Differant  dmn  ira  defervcscat.  Let  them  put  off  till  their  anger 
cools  (.i.e.,  in  order  that  their  anger  may  cool:  purpose): 

Dum  naves  cqnvenirent,  exspectajit.  He  waited  till  the  ships 
should  assemhle{  i.e..  in  order  that  they  might  assemble;  purpose). 

Impetum  hostium  sustinuit  dum  ceteri  pontem  intcrrumperent. 
He  withstood  the  attack  of  the  enemy  till  the  rest  should  break  down  the 
bridge. 
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6.  Dum  for  tlummodo,  providefMflff'  .s  joined  with  the  Subjun.  . 
as,  Oderint  dum  metuant.     Let  them  hate,  provided  that  they  fear. 

7.  Prjysquam  and  antequam,  take  the  Ind.  when  they  ma  k 
simple  prnyrity  in  time:  as.  Priusquam  hicet,  adsunt.  They  are  here 
before  it  is  light. 

Antequam  aliquo  loco  consedero,  ne  lonjjas  a  me  litteras  ex- 
spectaveris.  Before  I  settle  (literally,  shall  have  settled)  somewhere, 
do  not  expect  a  long  letter  from  me. 

They  take  the  Subjun.  however  to  express  the  lurther  idea  of 
purpose  or  of  an  act  anticipated  or  prevented:  as, 

Priusquam   se   hostes  ex   terrorc   reciperent,   in    ..   es  eorum 
crcitum  duxit.     Before  the  enemy  recovered  from  their  panic,  he  . 
his  army  into  their  territory  (final ;=tn  order  that  they  mi'hi  r:^t  re- 
cover). 

Priusquam  pugnaretur,  nox  intervenit.  ^ight  ratvc  '■h  before 
the  battle  was  fought  (result  prevented). 

Note  I. — They  are  oft  ^  written  in  two  woros.  as,  .Ante  rorat  ;|uam 
pluit,  it  drops  before  it  rains.  Written  thus,  they  are  often  used  for 
the  English  not.. until:  as,  Xon  prius  respondebo  quam  tacueris, 
/  shall  not  answer  until  you  are  silent. 

Note  2. — Priusquam  with  the  Subjun.  became  almost  a  fixed 
formula  and  was  used  to  express  simple  priority  in  time:  as, 

Priusquam  educeret  in  aciem,  orationem  est  exorsus.  Before 
leading  forth  to  action,  he  began  an  harangue. 

8.  In  Indir.  Narr.,  the  verb  of  a  temporal  Adver.  clause  is  in  the 
Subjun.:  as, 

Dixit  et)s,  ut  pri!num  luceret,  adesse.  He  said  th  they  were 
there,  as  soon  as  it  was  light. 
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Exercise  25. 

I.  He  falls  into  Scylla  while  he  tries  to  avoid  Charybdis.  2. 
While  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  3.  He  used  to  sav  ili  it  while  there 
was  life  there  was  hope.  4.  He  was  detained  there  until  the  consul 
was  consulted.  5.  Wait  until  you  are  obeyed.  6.  After  he  had 
observed  that,  he  went  away.  7.  He  did  not  take  art  in  the  battle 
until  his  father  was  killed.  8.  Let  him  wail  until  we  amvc.  q. 
Our  forces  entered  the  city  before  the  gates  were  closed.  10.  Pro- 
vided that  there  is  a  wall  between  you  and  me,  I  shall  not  be  sorry. 
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II.  V\hile  this  was  going  on  (Jl^  word  was  brought  that  all  our 
ships  had  beei  sunk  (demergo).  12.  They  did  not  cease  to  fly  until 
they  reached  the  river.  13.  Before  he  knew  the  joy  of  life,  death 
took  him  away.  14.  He  decided  to  consult  the  Senate  before  he 
set  out.  15.  They  did  not  know  whether  to  praise  or  blame  (culpoK 
16.  He  was  brought  into  such  danger  by  commanding  armies, 
that  he  wished  to  withdraw. 


I  26.     THE  SYNTAX  OF  CUM. 

I.  Cum,  when,  simply*  expressing  a  point  of  time  (called  cum  tem- 
poral) takes  the  Indie:  as, 

Cum  Caesar  in  Galliam  venit.  alterius  factionis  principes  erani 
Aedui.  When  Caesar  came  into  Gaul,  the  Aedui  were  the  leaders  of 
the  one  party. 

Cum  rurc  rediero.  tu  Romae  eris.  When  I  return  from  the  country, 
you  will  be  in  Rome. 

In  these  sentences,  cum  is  a  Rel.  Adv.  and  corresponds  to  a  sup- 
pressed correlative  turn  (then)  in  the  main  clause. 

3.  Cum  meaning  since  (called  cum  causal),  re(|uires  the  Subiun. 
as, 

Quae  cum  ita  sint,  Catilina,  perge.     As  this  is  so,  Catiline,  go  on. 

3. W'hen  used  with  the  Imper.  or  Pluper.,  cum  usually  takes  the 
Subjun.:  as. 

Cum  leges  mutare  vellet,  prohibitus  est.  When  he  wished  to 
change  the  laws,  he  was  prevented. 

Deccssit  Agesilaus  cum  in  portum  venisset.  Agesilaus  died  when 
he  had  entered  the  harbor. 

Note.— When  used  with  the  Impf.  or  Plpf.  Ind.,  it  refers  to  some 
definite  point  of  time  (eo  anno,  eo  die.) 

4.  Cum  with  the  Subjun.,  sometimes  has  a  concessive  force 
meaning  although:  as, 

Pylades   cum    sis,  dices  te  esse  Orestem.     Though  your  are  P\ 
lades,  you  will  say  you  are  Orestes. 

Note.— Hence  it  may  express  the  Knglish  tnslead  of  with  a  verbal 
noun:  as. 

Cum  dicere  deberet,  tacuit.  Instead  of  speaking,  he  held  hii 
peace  (lit.,  when  he  ought  to  have  spoken). 
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Cum  hostes  persctiui  dcSwf,  ad  urbem  rediit.  Instead  of  (or 
without)  following  up  the  enemy,  he  returned  to  the  city. 

5.  Cum  with  the  Impor.  or  Pluper.  Subjun.,  is  a  common  substi- 
tute for  the  Perf.  Part.  Act.,  which  is  wanting  in  Latin:  as, 

Cum  haec  dixissct,  abiit.     Having  spoken  these  words,  he  departed. 

There  are,  therefore,  four  substitutes  for  the  Perf.  Part.  Act.:— 

(o)  Cum  +  Imperf.  or  Piuperf.  Subj.  (b)  Postquam  +  Perf.  Indie 
(c)  The  Abl.  Abs.     (d)  The  Perf.  Part,  of  a  synonymous  deponent. 

Thus:  Having  spoken  these  words,  is: — 

(a)  Cum  haec  dixisset.  (h)  Postquam  haec  dixit,  (f)  His  dictis 
(  =  these  things  said),     (d)  Haec  locutus. 

6.  Cum  with  the  Indie,  (called  cum  frequentative)  is  often  used  for 
<quoties,  as  often  as,  whenever. 

In  this  sense,  the  Perf.'is  used  for  the  Eng.  Prcs.  and  the  Pluper. 
for  the  English  past :  as. 

Cum  rosam  vidi,  turn  ver  esse  arbitror.  Whenever  I  see  the  rose, 
then  I  judge  that  it  is  spring. 

Cum  imiHtum  fccerant,  hostes  cefiore  cogebantur.  Whenever 
they  made  a  charge,  the  enemy  were  force,!  to  retire. 

After  cum,  however,  in  this  sense,  the  Subjun.  is  used  by  Livy 
and  Tacitus. 

7.  Cum  is  never  used  interrogatively:  When  do  you  intend  to  speak? 
is  Ouando  (not  Cum)  dicturus  es? 

Exercise  26. 

I.  When  he  had  seen  that  their  condition  {res)  was  prosperous,  he 
set  out  from  the  city.  2.  This  being  the  rase,  let  them  take  their  things 
and  go  3.  Who  can  tell  me  when  he  intends  to  return?  4.  Having 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  he  <lied  there.  5.  Whenever 
he  came  to  a  town,  he  demanded  hostages.  6.  When  they  had  ar- 
rived at  the  lop  of  the  hill,  they  saw  a  broad  plain  below.  7. 
When  you  had  finished  your  work,  you  should  have  helped  your 
friend.  8.  Seeing  this,  he  marched  against  them  at  once.  y.  In- 
stead of  going  to  Athens,  you  remained  at  Rome.  10.  He  obeyed 
at  a  time  when  all  had  to  obey.  11.  Whenever  he  saw  any  one  (say 
some  one)  badly  clothed,  he  gave  him  his  cloak  {pallium).  12. 
When  I  hear  him  speak,  I  shall  know  whether  he  is  an  orator  or  not. 
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13.  The  battle  was  not  ended  until  the  general  was  killed.  14.  The 
more  they  have,  the  more  they  ask  for.  15.  .All  agree  {inter  omnes 
constat)  that  he  preferred  Demosthenes  to  (  say  than)  Cicero.  16. 
You  will  have  to  pay,  when  the  day  of  payment  (gerund)  comes. 
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§  27.  FINAL  AND  CONSECUTIVE  CLAUSES. 

1.  Instead  of  the  Inf.  o"  purpose,  so  common  in  English,  Latin 
uses  most  frequently  to  express  purpose  Ut  with  the  Subjun.:  as, 

Venio  ut  pacem  petam.     /  come  to  seek  peace. 

Veni  ut  pacem  pctcrem.  /  came  to  seek  peace  (Secondary 
sequence). 

Such  clauses  are  called  Final  Clauses. 

Note. — The  Prcs.  Perf.  is  frecpiently  followed  by  secondary  se- 
quence: as, 

Patronus  e.xstiti  ne  iste  dcsertus  videretur.  /  have  appeared  as 
his  lawyer  that  he  might  not  seem  deserted. 

2.  When  a  Comparative  is  used  in  the  final  clause,  quo  is  used 
for  that  instead  of  ut:  as, 

Hoc   facio  quo  sis  tutior.     /  do  this,  that  you  may  be  safer. 
I      3.  When  a  not  is  required  in  the  final  clause,  ut  becomes  m     as- 
I      Hoc  dico  ne  te  laetlam.     /  say  this  not  to  offend  you  (i.e.  to  a\oid 
oflfending  you). 

4.  The  use  of  ut  with  other  negative  words  (nemo,  nihil,  nullus, 
nunquam)  is  also  av(, -led:  as, 

Portam  daude  ne  (juis  ixredat.  .Shut  the  gate  that  no  one  may  go 
out  (ne  quis  =  ut  nemo). 

Abii  ne  (piid  viderem.  I  nent  nuny  that  I  might  see  nothing  (ne 
(|uid  =  ut-nihili. 

Clamant  ne  ulhnn  verbum  aufliatur.  They  are  shouting  tha'  no 
Xiord  may  be  heard  (ne  ullum=ut  nullum). 

Hoc  facite  ne  un(|u.ini  viiuperent.  Do  this  that  they  may  never 
revile  (ne  uncpiam  =  ut  nunquam). 

5.  For  el  ne  (following  ut  or  a  previous  ne),  neve  (or  neu)  is  usecP 
as. 

Hoc  dico  ut  bono  animo  sit  ne\e  |)eniirbetur,  /  say  this  that  he 
may  be  of  good  courage  and  may  not  he  disturbed  .\bibo  ne  eum 
videam  neve   audi.im,  /  «'///  go  auay  that  I  may  not  .^.(  or  hear  him. 
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6.  The  Rel.  qui  (called  qui  final)  is  often  used  with  the  Subjun. 
lo  express  3  purpose:  as 

Misit  legates  qui  pacem  petercnt.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  sue  for 
peace  (qui=ut  ei,  that  thiy). 

Note. — Rcl.  adverbs,  liiie  ubi  {where)  and  unde  [whence),  are  used 
with  the  Subjun.  liice  the  Rcl.  FVon.,  to  express  a  purpose:  as, 

Domum  ubi  habitaret  legit.  He  chose  a  house  where  he  might  dwell 
(iihi  =ut  ibi,  that  there); 

(iipit  habere  unde  solvat.  He  wants  to  have  means  to  pay  (unde  = 
lit  inde,  that  thence.) 

7.  Instead  of  the  Eng.  Inf.  of  Purpose,  the  inWow'ing  forms  may, 
thtTffiirc,  be  used  for:  He  sent  ambassadors  to  sue  for  pence. 

ut  pacem  peterent  (ut  final). 
qui  pacem  peterent  (qui  final). 
ad  pacem  petendam  (gerundive  Ace.  with  ad), 
l.egatos  misit  •'  f*^^'**  l'«^'tfn<iae  causa  (gerundive  (".en.  with  causa). 
ad  pacem  petendiim  (gerund  Ace.  with  ad). 
pacem  petcndi  causa  (gerund  C.en.  with  causa), 
pacem  ix,>titum  (su|)im  after  verb  of  motion), 
pacem  petituros  (Fut.  Part.  .Act.  :    rare). 

CONSECITIVE    ClAI  SES. 

8.  Clauses  in  l-atin  that  express  a  result  (consecutive  clauses)  are 
also  expressed  in  Latin  by  It  [so  thai)  and  the  Subjun.:  as, 

Ita  vivit  ut  nihi!  habeat .     He  lives  in  such  a  way  that  he  has  nothing. 

f).  L't  consecutive  is  used  after  the  following  demonstrative  words: 
Talis,  such;  tantus,  so  great,  such;  tot,  so  many;  toties,  so  often; 
sic,  ita,  tarn,  so;  adeo,  to  such  a  degree. 

10.  The  rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses  (after  a  past  tense)  dcjes 
iiiit  apply  U)  ("on-ic.  clauses.  The  I'erf.  Subjun.  is  used  of  a  single 
ail,  the  Imperf.  of  a  repeated  or  continuous  one:  as, 

Tatitus  timor  omnes  occiipaxit  ut  rex  ipse  fugerit.  .Such  fear 
seized  all.  that  the  king  himself  tied  (of  a  single  act). 

ianta  tempestas  coorta  est  ut  nulla  na\is  cursum  tenere  posset. 
.Sc  great  a  storm  arose  that  no  ship  could  hold  its  course  (of  a  con- 
tinuous act ). 

11.  If  a  negative  is  recpiired  in  the  ("onsec.  clause,  ut  non  is  used 
.iikI  not— as  in  a  final  clause — ne:  as, 
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Tam  caccus  fuit  ut  me  non  vidtrit.     He  was  so  blind  that  he  did 
not  see  me   (or  as  not  to  see  me).     So  too,  in  a  Consec.  clausi 
That  no  one  is  ut  nemo,  that  nothing  is  ut  nihil,  that  no  (Adj.)  is 
ut  nuUus,  and  that  never  is  ut  nunquam:  as, 
"^       Talis  erat  ut  nemo  ei  crederet.     He  was  of  such  a  character  that 
]  no  one  used  to  bf'i eve  him,. 

>       Tam  improbus  fuit  ut  nihil  eum  unquam  a  scelere  revocaverit 
He  was  so  wicked  that  nothing  ever  recalled  him  from  crime. 

Ita  insulam  vexavit  ut  ea  restitui  in  antiquum  statum  nullo  mod., 
potuerit.  He  so  harried  the  island  that  it  could  in  no  way  be  restored 
to  its  ancient  condition. 

Exercise  27. 
I.  Lrt  is  go  to  Rome  to  see  the  games.     2.  Why  do  they  not  sur 
round  the  city  with  a  wall,  that  it  may  be  more  secure?     3.  We  an 
preparing  arms,  not  to  attack  you  but  to  defend  the  country.     4.  It 
is  so  covered  with  trees  that  it  seems  a  forest.  5.  Take  away  his  swoni 
that  he  may  hurt  no  one.      6.    It  may  happen  that  you  are  some 
times  ialiquando)  wrong.     7.  They  took  Cincinnatus  from  the  plougl. 
to  make  him  consul.     8    The  river  was  so  deep  that  no  one  couM 
cross.     9.  It  was  so  hard  that  no  one  could  do  it.    10.  Do  this,  thai 
no  on.   may  blame  you.     11.  He  went  away  that  he  might  not  sec 
us.     12.  Having  heard  of  the  disaster,  he  sent  out  scouts  {explor 
atores)  to  ascertain  (cognosco)   the  truth.     13.  He  used  to  say  that, 
while  learning  to  command,  wc  ought  also  to  obey.     14.  Remember 
how  well  this  man  has  deserved  of  his  country.     15.  Wait  till  th< 
class  is  dismissed.     16.  You  ought  to  have  waited  till  I  returned. 

§  28.  CAUSAL  AND  CONCESSIVE  CLAUSES. 

I.  Cai-  al  Adver.  clauses  state  the  cause  or  reason  for  the  fan 
mentioned  in  the  main  clause.  They  are  usually  introduced  t.\ 
quod,  quia  (because)  or  quoniam  (=quum  iam,  since  now,  seeing 
that)  which  are  followed  by  the  Indie,  when  the  r.a.son  they  introduK 
is  given  on  the  speaker'sown  authority:  by  the  Subjun..  when  it  i- 
given  on  the  authority  of  another:  as, 

SiK-rates  accusatus  est  quod  corrumperet  iuventutem.  Socratc 
was  accused  because  (as  was  alleged)  he  wa'  corrupting  the  young  »  • 
(rorrumpebat  would  mean  that  the  spe  .er  vouched  for  the  truth 
of  the  charge;. 
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^alled  virtual  oblique  an.     s  very 


NB.— This  use  of  the  Subjun. 
common.  _ 

2.  Cum,  in  the  sense  of  since,  is  often  used  to  introduce  a  causal 
clause:  as, 

Haec  cum  ita  sint,  abibo.     As  this  is  so,  I  shall  g  -  away 

3.  The  Rel.  Qui  (called  qui  causal)  is  often  used  with  the  Subjun 
to  introduce  a  causal  clause:  as, 

Pecasse  videor  qui  a  te  discesserim.  It  seems  1  hive  done  wron, 
inasmuch  as  I  have  parted  from  you  (peccasse  =  peccavisse) 

Note.-In  this  sense,  qui  is  often  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
qu.ppe  or  utpote,  indeed,  as  being:  as.  Multa  de  me  questus  est 
qu.ppe  qu.  ,n  me  incensi  3  esset.  He  complained  at  length  of  me  in- 
asmnch  as  he  had  been  exasperated  against  me. 

4.  Qui  causal  is  often  found  with  the  Ace.  of  exclamation:  as 

Me  m.serum,  qui  haec  fecerim.      Wretched  that  I  am  for  doivg  'this  > 

5.  Non  quod  or  non  quo,  with  the  Subjun..  is  used  to  introduce 
a  rejected  reason :  as. 

H.k:  laudo  non  quod  h':nestum  sit,  sed  q..:,d  utile  est.  /  praise  this 
not  because  it  ts  honorable  but  because  U  ts  e.xpedieut. 

So  too,  Non  quin.  not  but  that:  .ts, 

Non  quin  me  ames  sed  quod  abire  cupio.  Not  hut  that  vou  love 
me.  hut  because  I  am  anx^sus  to  go. 

6.  Of  the  Concessive   conjunctions,  Quam<|uam    takes    the  Ind 
quamvis  or  licet  the  Subjun..  and  .-tsi  the  construction  of  Si  (Section 

K<.mani.  quamquam  pr,K>lio  fessi  erant.  camen  procedunt  The 
Rowans,  although  they  were  weary  with  fighting,  urve-th^less  advance 

Xita  brevis  est  quamvis  (licet)  supra  milk-  annos  exeat.  Life 
IS  short  though  tt  extendi  beyond  a  thousand  years. 

Ktsi  falso  in  >,aspicionem  venisses.  tamen  mihi  ijcnoscere  debuisti 
Even  though  you  had  been  falsely  suspected,still  vou  sho,ld  have  pardoned 
meitn  susp.cionem  venire  =  the  Pas.  of  si.spiror.  /  su.^pect) 

Note.-In  Tacitu.s,  Quamvis  often  has  the  Iml.  atid  quamquam  ihe 

7    Quamvis  may  be  u.^-ti  uith  sinRk  words  a.  a-,  adverb  with  no 
inHiience  on  the  verb  of  the  clause:  as, 
ille,  i,jamvis  facetus,  odio  est.     He  however  witty,   is  hated  (or 

'i"'7'      '  "'"•      ■^^' ""  *^''-'^-  '^  f"'  ""  "'"■'■"  "f  h<'te.  is  t  he  Pa.s  of 
ixli.  /  hate],  r 
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8.  The  Rel.  Qui  with  the  Subjun.,  is  often  used  concessively.  It 
is  called  Qui  concessive:  as, 

Caesar,  qui  haec  videret,  tamcn  aciem  instruxit.  Though  Cacs.ir 
saw  this,  still  he  drew  up  his  line  (qui  =quamvis). 

9.  Latin  Concessive  conjunctions  are  used  to  express  Lngli^h 
phrases  like  In  spite  of,  notwithstanding,  whatever:  as. 

In  spit-i  of  his  being  a  good  man,  he  was  condemned.  Is  quamiiuain 
vir  bonus  erat,  condemnatus  est. 

However  guilty  he  may  he  {whatever  his  guilt),  he  will  he  acquitud. 
Is,  quamvis  nocentissmus-  sit,  absolvetur. 

10.  Quaniquam  is  often  used  co-ordl.iately,  in  the  sense  of  and  \v!: 
as, 

Quamquam  de  illis  satis  provisum  erat.  And  yet,  with  regard  /j 
them,  sufficient  provision  had  been  made. 

Exercise  28. 
I.  They  are  silent  because  they  fear  danger.  2.  .\ristidc>  «  r 
banished  because  he  was  just  {vit  .  obi.).  3.  Oh  wretcheij  man,  who 
seest  not  tha.  deith  is  to  be  contemned!  4.  He  praises  him  becui-i 
he  was  self-restrained  ((temperans).  5.  He  was  sorry  becausi'  ]u: 
held  the  same  political  opinions  as  I  (idem  sentire  de  re  p.).  6.  Siiuc 
that  is  the  case,  I  commend  ilaiido)  the  Bill  (rogatio).  7.  He  \v,i- 
thrown  into  prison  because  he  had  killed  his  friend.  8.  .Although  lie 
was  unwilling,  he  ordered  the  men  to  advance.  9.  Though  he  i« 
worthy  of  punishment,  I  pity  him.  10.  Do  not  hinder  them  frdiii 
coming  here.  II.  He  was  angry  with  me  because  I  preferreii  ^.liii 
to  friipclship.  12.  He  kept  asking  them  for  the  corn  they  li.tl 
promised  (virt.  ohl.).  13.  It  makes  no  matter  to  us  how  you  got  iln 
money.  14.  They  reached  Rome  before  we  knew  that  they  ha<l  -(t 
out.  15.  -Although  many  ilangers  imjx-nd  over  me,  I  am  dcitr 
mined  to  face  isubire)  them.  16.  .And  yet  he  has  always  conteninnl 
|)leasure.  17.  Shall  we  ever  know  what  his  opinion  is?  IH.  I  .1111 
surprised  that  {quod}  you  write  nothing  for  me. 

§29.    QUI  WITH  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE.    CLAUSES  OF 
CHARACTERISTIC. 

I.  It  has  been  st'en  that  Qui  is  used  with  the  Subjun.  to  expn  »-.: 
{a)  .\  purpose:  I.egatos  misit  qui  pacem  |)cterent.    lie  sent  uw/vn 
sadors  to  sue  for  peace. 
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(b)  A  reason:  Me  mir,crum,  qui  hoc  fecenm.  Wretched  that  I  am 
jor  having  done  this. 

(c)  A  concession:  Caesar,  qui  haec  videret,  tamen  copias  eduxit. 
Caesar,  though  he  sa-w  this,  led  out  his  forces. 

It  is  much  more  widely  use<l  to  express  a  Characteristic:  as, ' 

Non  is  sum  qui  hoc  faciam.  /  am  not  the  one  to  do  it  yqm  =  iit  ego 
that  I).     Here  Is  qui  has  the  force  ,,f  such  as  to.  of  such  a  kind  is  to] 

2.  A  Rel.   Clause  of  Characteristic  is  u-o  after  the  foil,  ^ving: 

(a)  Certain  indefinite  expressions:  Sunt  qui  {there  are  some  who), 
habeoqui  {I  have  who),  reperiuntur  qui  (there  are  found  who) ,  nemo 
est  qui  {there  is  no  one  who),  quis  est  qui.''  ((w^-  is  there  whoh.  nihil 
est  quod  (there  is  nothing  that),  est  cur  (tnerc  is  reason  whv),  quotus- 
quisque  est  qui  (how  few  there  are  who):  as, 

Sunt  qui  discessum  animi  putent  esse  mortem.  There  are  some 
•who  think  the  departure  of  the  soid  is  death. 

Nihil  est  quod  dicere  velim.     There  is  nothing  that  I  wish  to  sa  v. 

Nihil  (    t  cur  irascare.      There  is  no  reason  u>hy  you  should  he  angry. 

Nihil  habet  quo  se  defendat.  lie  has  nothing  to  defend  himself  n'ith. 

(h)  After  dignus  {worthy),  intlignus  {unworthy),  and  i:loneus  or 
aptus  (fit):  as, 

Dignus  est  qui  ameti:r.  He  is  worthy  to  h  loved  {=ke  is  worthy 
that  he  should  be  loved  =  he  deserves  to  he). 

{c)  After  Quani  with  a  Compar. :  as, 

Maior  est  (piam  cui  resisti  possit.  /.  ;.v  too  greit  to  he  resisted 
(  =  greater  than  to  whom  it  can  be  resisted). 

Note.— f'ossum,  /a/«,  is  u«i-d  impersonally,  only  when  joined  with 
a  Pass.  Inf. 

(d)  In  Neg.  and  Interrog.  sentences,  after  Tarn,  sir,  adeo  (50),  of 
tantus  (so  great):  as,  Nemo  tarn  (or  .piis  tam)  ferreus  est  qui  haec 
facial.     No  one  is  (or  who  is)  so  iron-he.irted  as  to  do  this. 

3.  Instead  of  Qui  non,  cpiin  (who  not)  with  theSubjun.,  is  often 
usi'd :  as, 

Nemo  est  quin  sciat .     There  is  no  one  who  does  not  know. 

4.  Qui  with  the  Siibjun.  is  also  used  in  a  restrictive  sense:  as, 
Nemo,  qui  quidem   paulo  prudent ior  sit,   hoc  dubitat.     Xo  one 

who  at  least  is  a  man  of  some  sen.se.  doubts  this  =  1  if,  at  least,  be  is. ) 
So,  too:  Nemo,  quod  sriam.      Xo  one.  as  far  as  I  know. 
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Exercise  29. 

I.  There  are  cert^  in  iren  whom  we  do  not  care  to  see  often,  z. 
Who  is  there  who  does  not  hate  the  coward?  3.  Is  there  anyone  so- 
hard  as  not  to  be  moved  by  these  tears?  ^4.  No  one  doubts  that  the 
soul  is  immortal.  5.  Nothing  is  so  obscure  that  it  cannot  be  found 
out  by  inquiry  (quaero).  6.  Is  anyone  so  foolish  that  he  can  under- 
stand nothing?  7.  He  is  not  the  man  to  forget  his  friends. 
8.  I  will  send  you  a  man  to  tell  you  the  truth.  9.  Is  he  a  fit 
person  to  be  trusted  ?  10.  He  was  unworthy  to  obtain  such 
an  office.  ^11.  Vou  have  committed  a  crime  too  great  to  be 
forgiven.  y\2.  How  few  there  are  who  like  him!  13.  Why  did  you 
not  ask  him  what  he  was  doing?  14.  This  book  is  too  difficult  to 
understand.  ^5.  I  did  not  doubt  that  he  had  spoken  the  truth. 
16.  Although  the  king  was  dying,  he  ordered  them  to  surrender  the 
city.  17.  He  used  to  say  that  gold  was  better  than  silver,  and  know- 
ledge better  than  gold.  18.  He  replied  that,  as  soon  as  {cum  primum) 
it  was  reported  that  an  enemy  was  near,  all  who  were  in  the  country 
fled  for  refuge  {confugio)  into  the  town.  19.  O  happy  Achilles 
who  found  Homer  for  a  herald  {praeco)\ 
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§  30.  COMEITIONIL  CLAUSES. 

1.  A  conditional  sentence  contains  (a)  a  main  clause,  (b)  an  adver- 
bial clause  stating  the  condition  on  which  the  statement  of  the  main 
clause  is,  <ir  would  be,  true.  The  clause  containing  the  condition 
is  called  the  i/-clause. 

2.  The  common  types  of  the  conditional  sentence  are  as  'jllows:— 

IND.  IN  BOTH  CLAUSES. 


2. 


If-Clalse 

Si  quis  hacc  dicit, 
If  anyone  .•'uys  litis, 
Si  quis  haec  dixit, 
//  anyone  said  this. 

Si  quis  haec  dicet  (or  dixerit). 
//  anyone  says  (lit.,  shall  say  or 
have  said)  this. 


Main  Clause. 


errat. 

he  is  wrong. 

erravit. 

he  was  wrong. 

crrabit. 

he  -fill  he  wrong. 
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SUBJUN.  IN  BOTH  CLAUSES. 

3.  Si  quis  haec  dicat,  erret. 

//  anyone  were  to  (or  should)  say 
'"*-^'  he  would  be  wrong. 

4.  Si  quis  haec  diceret,  erraret. 

If  anyone  were  saying  this  (now),  he  would  be  wrong. 

5.  Si  quis  haec  dixisset,  erravisset. 

If  anyone  had  said  this  (in  the  past),  he  would  have  been  wrong 
Xote.-Instead  of  the  Eng.  Pres.  referring  to  the  future  (as  in 

type  2),  Latin  uses  the  Fut.,  or— if  the  action  of  the  verb  in  the  if- 

clause  IS  over  before  that  of  the  main  verb  begins— the  P'ut.  Perf. 
3.  Unless  (or  if  not  with  the  force  of  unless)  is  nisi  or  ni-  as 
Nisi  arma  sumpsisses.  deletus  esses.      Unless  you  had  taken  up 

arms,  you  would  have  been  destroyed. 
Nisi  medicus  adesset,  pucr  moreretur.      //  the  doctor  were  not  here 

the  boy  would  be  dying.     But  when  »f  not  cannot  be  turnei  into  unless ' 

It  IS  expressed  by  si  non :  as. 
Cur  mihi  noces.  si  ego  tibi  non  noceo  ?   Why  do  you  harm  me,  if 

I  do  not  harm  you/  ' 

4.  Any,  after  si  or  nisi,  is  quis:  as, 

Si  quis  ita  fecLTit,  p.ienas  dal)it.     //  anyone  does  so,  he  w...  be 
punished  (ht.,  shall  have  done  so). 

5.  Whether.  ...or,  introducing  aU^native  conditions,  is  expressed 


Whether  you  were  present 


by  sive  (seu) .  .  .  .sive  (seu):  as,  '^ 

Sive  adfuisti  sive  abfuisti,  nihil  dico 
or  absent,  I  say  nothing. 

Note-Sive....sive  must  be  distinguished  from  utrum...an  in- 
troducmg  a  dependent  double  question  and  used  as  the  Subj  or 
Obj.  of  a  verb:  as, 

Utrum  velit  an  nolit,  rogo.  /  ask  whether  he  is  willing  or  un- 
U'tlling. 

6.  But  if,  introducing  a  corrected  condition,  is  sin  (=si-(-ne  ij 
nnt)-,  if  not  (without  a  verb)  is  si  minus  (or,  rarely,  si  non) :  as. 

Si  rogas,  respondco;  sin  nihil  rogas,  taceo.  If  you  ask,  I  'answer- 
hut  tf  you  don't  ask,  I  hold  my  peace. 

Si  haec  fecerit,  gaudebo;  si  minus,  aequo  aiiimo  feram.    //  he  does 
tl.  I  shall  be  glad;  if  not.  I  shall  bear  it  with  patience. 
4a 
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~.  Nisi  forte  (or  vero)  is  often  used  to  express  an  ironical  objection: 
as, 

Nisi  forte  existimatis  eum  dementem  fuisse.  Unless  indeed  you 
think  that  he  was  mad  ( =  you  surely  do  not  think). 

8.  The  verb  of  the  if -clause  in  Indir.  Xarr.  is  in  the  Subjun.:  as, 

Dicit  se,  si  quid  habeat,  daturum  esse.  He  says  that,  if  he  has 
anything,  he  will  give  it. 

Dixit  se,  si  quid  haberet,  daturum  esse.  He  said  that,  if  he  had 
anything,  he  would  give  it  (secondary  sequence). 


't! 
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Exercise  30. 

I.  If  I  had  set  out  that  night,  I  should  have  seen  him.  2.  If  he  is  in 
coin..iand  of  the  army  (praesum),  the  country  will  be  safe.  3.  If  you 
should  ask  me  that,  I  should  answer  nothing  4.  If  I  am  present,  I  shall 
speak.  5.  If  I  knew  the  name  of  that  flower,  I  should  value  it  more 
highly.  6.  If  dogs  barked  in  the  daylight  {luce),  they  would  be  killed. 
7.  Whether  he  reads  or  writes,he  wastes  no  time.  8.  Will  you  ask  them 
how  much  I  ought  to  give?  9.  Whether  you  were  absdit  or  whether 
you  were  present,  you  will  be  punished.  10.  Economy  (parsimonia) 
is  the  art  of  using  money  with  moderation  {moderate).  11.  Even  a 
short  life  is  long  enough  for  {ad)  living  well.  12.  Time  would  fail 
me  to  tell  all.  13.  By  burning  his  ships,  he  taught  the  army  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  returning  home  unless  victorious.  14.  Wait  till 
you  know  which  of  the  two  ought  to  be  assisted.  15.  When  he 
learns  the  danger,  he  will  advise  you  not  to  leave  {excedo)  the  camp. 

§  31.  CLASSIFICATION    OF    CONDITIONAL    SENTENCES. 

Conditional  Sentences  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 

I.  Simple  present  and  past  conditions. 

II.  Future  conditions. 

III.  Conditions  contrary  to  fact. 

The  first  class  includes  conditional  sentences  in  which  nothing  is 
said  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition.  These  are  easily  recogni- 
sed when  the  other  two  classes  can  be  distinguished.  They  ha\f 
the  Ind.  in  both  clauses:  as, 

Pecuniam  si  habet,  dat.     //  he  has  money,  he  gives  it. 

Pecuniam  si  habuit,  dedit.     If  he  had  money,  he  gave  it. 
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Note.— Si  rarely  stands  at  the  head  of  the  sentence.  Hence  the 
common  use  of  Quodsi  {but  if)  for  si,  at  the  head  of  a  si-clause. 

2.  The  second  class  includes  those  in  which  the  fulfilment  of  the 
condition  is  referred  to  the  future.     Of  these  there  are  two  types:— 

(a)  Where  the  condition  is  regarded  as  likely  to  be  fulfilled:  as, 

Pecuniam  si  habebit.  dabit.  //  he  has  (Old  Eng.,  shall  have) 
money,  he  will  give  it. 

Here  the  Fut.  Ind.  is  used  in  both  clauses.  But  the  Fut.-Perf.  is 
used  in  the  i/-clause,  when  the  action  of  the  Vb.  of  that  clause  is  to 
i)e  represented  as  over  before  that  of  the  main  Vb.  begins:  as, 

Hoc  si  fecerit,  morietur.  //  he  does  this  (lit.,  shall  have  done),  he 
will  die. 

(h)  Where  the  condition  is  regarded  as  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled 
Such  sentences  have  in  English  would  or  should  in  the  main  clause-  as 
Pecuniam  si  habeat,  det.     //  he  should  have  money,  he  would  give  it. 
Here  the  Pres.  ?   *-jun.  is  used  in  both  clauses. 

3.  The%>rfc/aii  includes  those  in  which  the  condition  is  repre- 
sented as  not  fulfilled.     Of  these  also  there  are  two  types: 

(a)  Where  the  condition  is  referred  to  the  present.  These  have 
m  English  the  word  now  (expressed  or  understood)  in  both  clauses- 

as, 

Pecuniam  si  haberet,  daret.  //  he  had  money  (now),  he  would 
give  it  (now). 

Her-;  the  Imperf.  Subjun.  is  used  in  both  clauses. 

ib)  Where  the  condition  is  referred  to  the  past.  This  type  has 
m  English  would  have  in  the  main  clause:  as, 

Pecuniam  si  habuisset,  dedis.set.     //  he  had  had  :  would 

have  given  it. 

Here  the  Plupcr.  Subjun.  is  used  in  both  clauses. 

Note  I.— In  sentences  of  Class  H'.,  the  i/-clause  may  refer  to 
the  past,  while  the  main  clause  refers  to  the  present,  or  vice  versa: 
as,  nil  SI  haec  fccissent,  vivercnt.  //  they  had  done  this,  they  would 
now  be  alive. 

Note  2.-The  first  type  of  Class  HI.  is  also  used  of  past  time  to 
express  continuous  action:  as,  Haec  si  sentirent,  sapientes  essent. 
Ifihey  had  held  these  vtews,  they  would  have  been  wise. 
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4.  Provided  thai  is  expressed  by  dum,  by  modo,  or  by  dummodo, 
iTll  with  the  Subjun.  (with  ne  for  non  in  Neg.  clauses):  as, 

Veniant  dum  ne  maneant.     Let  them  come,  provided  that  they  d, 
not  remain 
•  5.  Si,  nisi,  si  non  (or  minus)  may  be  used  with  single  words:  as, 

Historia  nihil  nisi  annalium  confectio  fuit.     History  was  nothim 
but  the  compiling  of  annals. 

Cum  spe,  si  non  optima,  at  aliqua  tamen  vivere.     To  hve  with 
some  hope,  if  not  the  highest. 

Xote.— At  tamen  is  ,1 1  ways  used  with  single  words,  never  used  t.. 

introduce  a  sentence. 

Exercise  31. 
I.  If  you  wish,  you  can  do  anything.  2.  If  my  slaves  feared  mi 
in  this  wav,  I  should  think  that  I  ought  to  leave  my  house.  3-  Leap 
from  the  ship,  gentlemen,  unless  you  wish  to  betray  the  eagle  to  th. 
enemy.  4.  If  they  should  say  this,  they  would  be  telling  a  fa]s.- 
hood.  5.  If  I  had  thought  this  the  best  thing  to  be  done,  I  wouM 
not  have  given  him  an  liour  to  live.  6.  If  you  follow  them  to  th, 
river,  they  will  all  be  captured.  7-  As  long  as  he  lived,  he  opposi- 1 
me.  8.  They  would  (use  volo)  not  help  you,  if  they  could,  and  thc> 
could  not,  if  they  would.  9-  H  he  were  alive,  we  should  hear  hi- 
voice.  10.  If  you  had  not  come  to  the  army,  you  would  have  been 
seen  by  the  magistrate.  11.  Provided  that  there  is  a  wall  bctweun 
you  and  me,  I  shall  be  free  from  fear.     12.  They  fought  in  such  a 

.narrow  sea,  that  their  ships  could  not  be  deployed  (explico).  i  V 
Provided  that  he  is  not  killed,  I  shall  be  content.  14-  I  Ijelicw 
that  no  one  ever  assisted  his  friend  as  much  as  he.     15.  You  oughi 

•to  have  returned  home,  as  soon  as  you  heard  of  your  brother- 
death.  16.  ^''-11  you  ask  him  which  of  the  two  was  the  first  to  pro- 
pose (fero)  the  law. 

§  32.  MAY,  CAN,  MUST,  OUGHT.    PERSONAL  AND 
DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

I.  Except  in  wishes,  commands  etc.  (§13).  '"ay  is  not  expressed  in 
Simple  Sentences  by  the  Subjun.     Thus: 
Fieri  potest  ut  fallar.     /  may  be  deceived. 
Licet  vobis  ire.      You  may  go  (permission). 
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2.  An  Adj.  joined  to  an  Inf.  with  licet  is  in  the  Dat.,  if  the  noun  or 
pronoun  is  expressed,  if  not,  in  the  Inf.:  as, 

Licet  vobis  esse  ignavis.      You  may  be  cowards. 
Licet  esse  ignavos.     We  may  be  cowards  (Vit.,  it  is  allowed  to  be 
cowards). 

3.  Ought  or  should,  expressing  moral  obligation,  is  debeo  or  uportet 
with  the  Inf.:  as, 

Fecuniam  solvere  debes.      You  ought  to  pay  the  money. 

The  Eng.  Perf.  Inf.  used  after  might,  could,  ought,  is  express?,!  in 
Latin  by  the  Pres.  Inf.:  as. 

Hoc  mihi  facere  licuit.     I  might  have  done  it. 

Hoc  facere  potui.     /  could  have  done  it. 

Note  I — Duty,  obligation,  etc.  are  usually  expressed  by  the  Pa- - 
I'criphr.  Conjuf?.  (§15). 

Note  2 — Both  licet  and  oportet  may  take    the    Subjun.  (with  or 
without  ut):  as. 

P2um,  ut  libri,  ludas  licet.      You  may  fool  him  as  you  please  (ut 
(imittcd). 

Ex  rerum  cognitione  redundet  oportet  eloquentia.   Eloquence  must 
flow  from  knowledge  oj  the  subject  (ut  omitted). 

.  4.  Must,  exp'essing  strong  probability,  is  Haud  fieri  potuit 
quin,  it  could  not  have  been  hut  that:  a.^,  Haud  (or  nonj  fieri  potuit 
(|uiii  cam  videret.     He  must  have  seen  her. 
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5.  The  pronouns  of  the  1st  and  2nd  persons  are  rarely  expressed, 
except  for  emphasis  or  contrast :  as, 

Ego  laudo  sed  tu  vituperas.  /  praise,  but  you  blame  (pronouns 
expressed  because  in  antithesis.) 

Ego  illud  dicam.     For  my  part  I  will  say  this  (pronoun  emphatic). 

The  personal  pronouns  of  the  3rd  person  are  wanting,  but  are 
■supplied  by  the  demonstratives  Is,  hie,  or  ille,  this,  that: 

Note. — Is  expresses  the  article  a  or  the,  used  omphaticalK  before 
a  relative:  as.  Reddc  eum  librum  quern  abstulisti.  Restore  the  book 
uhich  you  took  away. 

o.  The  three  Demonstrative  pronouns.  Hie,  iste,  ille,  refer  respec- 
ti\ely  to  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  persons:  as.  Hie  liber,  this  hook  (near 
iiiej;  ista  opinio,  that  opinion  of  yours;  illis  diebus,  in  those  days. 
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7.  In  phrases  like  This  is  life,  the  demonstrative  agrees  in  Latin 
with  the  predicate  noun:  as, 

Haec  est  vita.     This  is  life. 

Ea  demum  est  vera  felicitas.  This  {and  this  only)  is  true  happiness. 
Iste  is  used  contemptuously:  as.  Iste  homo,  that  fellow.     It  is  also 
used  ol  the  other  party  to  a  suit,  while  hie  means,  my  client. 

8.  lUe  is  joined  to  quidem  (indeed),  with  a  concessive  force:  as, 
Non  niultum  illc  quidem  nee  saepe  dicebat,  sed  Latine  loquend.. 

cuivis  erat  par.     He  did  not  speak  much  or  often,  but  in  spenkin:.^ 
Latin  he  was  equal  to  any  one  (=  although  he  did  not     yet.    k 
It  often  begins  a  sentence  to  refer  to  a  noun  or  ioun-clause  coming 

after:  as, 

Scitum  est  illud  Catonis.     The  following  saying,  of  Cato  is  good. 

lUud  vereor  ne  fames  in  urbe  sit.  This  is  what  (the  following  is 
what)  I  am  afraid  of.  that  there  uill  be  famine  in  the  city. 

In  phras«^s  like  My  house  and  that  of  my  friend,  Latin  omits  the 
demonstrative:  as, 

Domus  mea  ct  amici  veniii .     My  house  and  that  oj  my  friend  have 

been  sold. 

^-Qtc.— If  a  change  of  case  is  re(|ui.'(l,  the  noun  is  repeated:  as, 
Liberi  nostri  cariores  suntamicorum  liberis.  Our  children  are  dearer 
than  those  of    our  friends. 

9.  Idem,  same,  is  often  used  to  express  al.so,  at  the  .uime  time,  ai 

once:  as, 
»       Cicero  orator  crat   idenuiue  philosophus.     Cicero  u<ii  an  orator 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  philosopher. 

10.  Ipse,  self,  may  be  added  for  emphasis  to  a  noun,  pronoun,  or 
numeral:  as, 

Se  ipsum  interfccit.     He  killed  himself. 

Triginta  ipsi  dies.      Exactly  thirty  days. 
.  Adventu  ipso  hosfi's  terruit,     Hy  his  mere  [very)  arrival,  he  fright- 
ened the  enemy. 

Ipse  is  also  added  in  the  (k-h.  to  a  possessive  pronoun   to  exprc'^- 

the  English  own:  as, 

Mca  ipsius  culpa.     My  07cn  fault. 

Wstra  ipsorum  amicitia.      Your  oun  friendship. 

ThisC.en.  isinapposiliou  with  the  C.en.   implied   in  the  I'ossessiv. 
(mea  =  mei,  of  me,  (ien.  of  ego). 
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Exercise  32. 
I.  A  law  should  be  short.  2.  Tell  mc  when  that  friend  of  yours  in- 
tends to  set  out  for  Rome.  3-  't  may  be  that  he  has  advised  them 
to  surrender  {se  dedo).  4.  You  mi^ht  have  left  the  city  immetli- 
ately  (use  possum).  5.  If  you  are  fortunate,  you  will  see  the  same 
honours  in  your  own  house  as  you  see  to-day  in  that  of  your  sister's. 

6.  He  thought  that  these  people  excelled  the  rest  (ceteri)  .n  valor. 

7.  You  have  a  small  town,  no  doubt,  but  a  very  prosperous  one. 

8.  The  very  fear  of  danger  often  brings  (affero)  disaster  upon  us. 

9.  He  said  that  he  would  write  to  us  himself.  10.  You  will  hardly 
know  (cognosco)  yourselves.  11.  Does  not  the  following  fact  (res) 
show  his  worth,  that  all  the  cities  have  surremlered  to  him^  12. 
My  client  {hie)  begs  you  to  consider  what  crimes  the  other  party 
{iste)  has  himself  committed.  I3-  Restore  us  the  freedom  you  have 
yourselves  snatched  from  us.  14.  -Ask  him  why  he  has  sent  us  the 
same  things  as  before.  15.  1  for  my  part  exhort  you  to  obey  the 
laws.  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone.  16.  Do  not  tell  me  that 
they  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  seizing  the  hill.  17.  Do  not  in- 
quire with  regard  to  (.de)  that  matter  of  yours.  iH.  If  this  could  be 
done,  life  would  not  be  highly  valued.  IQ.  They  have  fled  from  the 
fields  to  save  themselves  from  the  fire  (use  attisa).  20.  I  did  not 
know  whether  he  praised  or  blamed  us. 


§  33.  THE  REFLEXIVE  PRONOUN. 

1 .  A  reflexive  pronoun  is  one  that  refers  to  the  subject  of  a  verb:  as, 
Tu  te  laudas.      You  praise  yourself.       Here  te  is  a  reflexive,  re- 
ferring to  the  subject  of  laudas. 

The  first  and  seconrl  personal  pronouns  are  used  as  reflexives  of 
the  first  and  second  persons:  as, 

EgM  me  laudo,  /  praise  myself;  vos  vos  laudatis,  you  praise  your- 
selves. 

Note.-  The  suffix  -met  is  added  to  a  reilexive  for  emphasis:  as. 
An  trmct  contemnis?     Do  you  despise  yourself/ 

2.  The  forms  Sui,  sibi.  se,  usually  refer  to  the  Subj.  of  the  main 
verb;  as, 

Brutus  se  interfcrit.     Brutus  killed  himself. 

Dixit  sp  id  fecisse.  He  said  that  he  did  it{  Se  refers  to  the  subject 
of  dixit). 
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Cirero  effeccrat  ut  Curiu?  i  onsilia  Catilinac  sibi  prodcret.  Cicero 
had  managed  that  Curius  should  betray  Catiline's  plans  to  him  (Cicero). 

3.  If  it  may  do  so  without  ambiguity,  Se  may  be  used  quite  gen- 
erally as  a  reflexive  of  the  3rd  Pers.:  as. 

Reliquos  se  convertere  cogit.  He  compels  the  rest  to  turn  {them- 
selves). 

Hacc  per  se  cxpetenda  sunt.  These  things  are  to  he  sought  in 
themselves  (i.e.,  for  their  own  sake.) 

So  too:  Sui  compos,  master  of  one's  self:  sui  fiducia,  self-confidence. 

4.  When  him,  her,  etc.,  refer  to  the  Subj.  of  a  Subord.  clause,  ipse, 
\a  generally  used:  as, 

Rogavit  ut  COS  dedcrcnt  (lui  ii)sos  prodidi.ssent.  He  asked  them 
/?  surrender  those  who  had  betrayed  them  (se  would  refer  to  the  subject 
t  f  rogavit). 

5.  The  rules  for  the  use  of  suus  are  the  same  as  for  the  use  of  se. 
Thus; 

(a)  Suus  usually  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  main  verb:  as.  Ko> 
gladio  suo  interfecit.     He  killed  them  with  his  s'lVord. 

(b)  If  no  ambiguity  arises,  suus  is  used  without  an\-  reference  to 
the  subject  of  the  \b.:  as, 

lussit  eos  ad  sua  (juenujue  signa  redire.  He  ordered  them  to  return, 
each  to  his  own  standard. 

Note. — (Juis*|ue,  each,  is  often  joined  in  this  way  with  suus. 

So  too:  Sui  cives,  one's  own  countrymen;  sua  sponte,  of  one's 
own  accord. 

(f )  His.  her.  etc..  referring  to  the  Subj.  of  a  sut).)rd.  i  laiise,  are  ex- 
pressed b>  the  (ien.  of  ipse:  as.  Roga\it  ne  se  (Nderent  iis  qui  ini- 
n  ici  sui  et  ipsorum  essent.  He  begged  them  not  to  give  him  up  to 
those  who  were  his  enimies  and  theirs. 

Note.  -In  turning  into  Latin //(' <?///<■</  Cuius  with  his  own  sword 
{i.e.,  I'aius's  sword),  it  is  better  to  make  Caius  the  Sid)j.  of  .1  I'ass. 
\erb,  in  c  rder  that  suus  ma>  ,  as  usual,  refer  to  the  subject:  as, 

Caius  gladio  sun  ab  eo  interfeitus  est.  Caius  was  killed  by  him 
with  his  own  sword. 

6.  His.  her.  its,  their,  are  usu;dlv  expressed  by  the  (ien.  of  Is:  as. 
Dixit  se  eoruin  anii<  uni  esst\     He  said  thai  he  was  then  friend. 

'!':(■  possi'ssive  is  not  expressed  in  Latin,  if  no  ambiguity  arises 
from  itx  omission:  ,is,  I'.itri  p.ire.     Obey  your  hither. 
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7.  Inter  se  may  be  used  to  express  the  English  reciprocal  pronoun 
^ne  anoll.r:  as, 

Furtim  inter  se  aspiciebant.     'I'hey  looked  furtively  at  one  another. 
Inter  sc  differunt.     They  differ  from  one  another. 

Exercise  33. 

I.  Show  yoursehcs  worthy  of  your  ancestors.  2.  He  says  that  he 
does  not  pity  you  but  himself.  3.  He  said  that  there  were  many  in 
the  city  who  wouUI  never  for^ivc'  themselves.  4.  We  all  know  that 
the  man  who  cannot  restrain  himself,  cannot  restrain  his  .soldiers. 
5.  Hardly  anyone  would  deny  that  his  character  changes  as  old  a^e 
approaches  iadvenio:  .\U\.  .\bs.).  6.  1  believe  that  he  w.i'^  indijjnant 
(gravor)  because  they  asked  him  to  pay  back  (reddo)  the  money. 
7.  He  siiid  that  birds  returned  to  their  homes  in  tht-  sp,i,  ..  8. 
They  have  sold  themselves  for  Rold.  y.  I  see  that  you  are  asnamed 
of  your  conduct  {factum)  and  that  Tie  is  not.  10.  You  know  how  to 
praise  yourselves.  II.  He  said  that  riches  were  de.ircr  to  him  than 
honor.  12.  The\  put  him  to  death  b.fore  he  w,is  able  to  do  nuich 
harm  to  the  credit  (fides)  of  the  count r\.  13.  W'e  remained  in  the 
city  until  we  were  able  to  elect  the  man  we  favore  I.  14.  They  have 
always  differed  from  each  other  on  politics  (rw  puhlicn}.  15.  Do  not 
defer  until  youropportunitv' is  lost.  16.  If  thes  ^jave  him  the  money, 
nothing  would  ha\i'  remained  to  bu\  food.  17.  If  h  ■  should  pay 
the  debts  of  the  jjoor,  he  wouhl  s  >  m  have  the  urealest  inlluence 
(use  niultum  valei)  with  them.'' 


§  34.  QUI3,  QUISQUAM,  AND  QUI 71 3. 

I.  The  Knglish  any  is  express^-d  l)\-  the  indef.  pronoun  (|uis,  (juae 
(or  (pia),  (|uid  (or  (piod),  aft«'r  si  (if),  nisi  {unless),  lu  .  num,  (pioor 
([uanto:  as. 

Si  (|uis  hoc  dicit,  errat.   If  anyone  says  this,  he  is  wrr.nii. 

Nisi  (piid  \is,  abibo.      i'nless  you  'Mint  anything.  I  will  ^o  aiuay. 

■^   •  (juid  nimis  facias.     Do  not  do  anything  to  excess. 
«um  quis  infantibus  irascitur!''     /,v  anyone  anery  with  children^ 

(Juo  (|ui>  callidior  est,  eo  invisior.  The  more  cunning,  anyone  is, 
the  more  hated  he  is. 

Note  I. — Instead  of  (piis,  ((uisqiium  may  be  used  for  an  emphatic 
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any:  as,  Si  quisquam  sapiens  erat,  is  erat.     //  anyone  was  wise,  he 
was. 

Note  2.— Of  the  twoNeut.  Sing,  forms,  quid  is  a  pronoun,  quod, 
an  Adj.:  as,  Vercor  ne  quid  subsit  doli,  /  urn  afraid  lest  any  guile 
may  lurk  beneath;  nuni  quod  officium  aliud  maius  est?  is  any  other 
duty  greater^ 

2.  Any,  in  the  sense  lu  any  you  please,  every,  is  quixis  (from  quis. 
any,  and  vis,  you  wish):  as, 

Non  cuiusvis  est  adirc  Corinthuni.  //  not  every  one  who  can 
visit  Corinth. 

3.  After  a  negative,  any  isciuisquam,  or — if  used  as  an  .Xdj. — ullus: 

as, 

Nee  quisquam  hoc  dicet.     Xor  will  anyone  say  this. 

Nee  ulla  res  unquam  atrocior  fuit.  -V'"-  was  anything  ever  more 
atrocious. 

Note.  Owing  to  the  prominent  i)lai-e  gi\en  to  the  negative,  Nic 
quisquam,  nee  ul!us,  often  begin  a  senteme. 

4.  yuiscpiam  and  ullus  are  also  used  for  any  after  virtual  negatives 
such  as  \i\  (scarcely),  >'mv  {without},  and  comparatives  and  interro- 
gatives  that  exf)ect  the  answer  .No:  as, 

\"ix  quiscjuam  reperiri  potiiit.     Scarcely  anyone  could  he  found. 

Hoc  sine  ulto  auxilio  feci.     /  have  done  this  without  any  help. 

F"ortior  fuit  (|iiam  quisquam  amicorum.  He  was  hr.iver  than  any 
of  his  friends  i  =  none  of  his  friends  was  so  brave.) 

Num  tu  me  existimas  ab  ullo  malle  niea  legi  quapi  a  te.''  Po  you 
think  that  I  prefer  my  works  to  be  read  hy  anyone  rather  than  hy 
you  I* 

5.  /l«v,  where  it  means  some  (i.e..  "ot  none),  is  aliipiis  or,  rareh 
cpiispiam:  as. 

Si  ad  aliquam  spem  coniniodi  Fortuna  mos  reserva\it,  bene  est. 
If  Fortune  has  resenrd  us  tor  any  hope  of  advantage,  it  is  well. 

Nemo  (St  sine  alitpia  \irtute.     \o  one  exists  without  some  virtue. 

6.  Other  compoumls  of  the  indefinite  quis  .irc: 

((II  yuidani.  some  one,  a  certain  one,  a.  used  of  1  person  or  thing 
known  to  the  siKak>r  but  not  fully  described:  as. 

Tempore  quiMlam  (|ui.lam  ho'no  .\eso|)o  lapidem  impegit.  Once 
upon  a  time  0  certain  man  threw<  t    tone  at  .lesop. 
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Note. — Quidam  is  frequently  used  to  apologise  for  the  use  of  a 
bold  or  figurative  expression:  as,  In  vigilia  fiuadam  mansi.  /  kept 
(as  it  were)  upon  the  watch. 

(b)  Nescio  ([uis.  some  or  other:  used  as  a  single  word:  as, 

Nescio  quis  prope  me  Kxiuitur.  Somebody  or  other  is  speaking 
near  me. 

Hoc  ne.vio  cpio  pacto  contigit.  This,  in  some  strange  way,  has 
happened. 

(c)  Quisque.  each,  every.     It  nexer  begins  a  sentence:  as. 

Quod  cuiquc  contingit,  id  (iuis(|ue  teneat.  What  Jails  to  each,  let 
each  person  keep. 

Quisque  is  frcciuently  joined  to  the  reriexive  suus,  in  which  case 
it  is  written  after,  never  before,  suus:  as. 

Suae  quemciue  fortunae  maxime  poenitet.  Every  one  is  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  fortune. 

It  is  frequently  found  with  a  superlative:  as. 

Ex  philosophis  optinuis  quisque  confitetur  multa  se  ignorare. 

All  the  best  of  the  philosophers  aamit  that  they  are  ignorant  of  many 
things. 

id)  Kcquis:  often  used,  instead  of  num  (Miis,  to  exjiress  imp.nience: 
as, 

Kcquis  hoc  ostium  apcriet  ?      117//  aityonr  open  this  door:' 

(<•)  (Juisnam,-ii7;o,  pr<:y  !  fre(pientl\  ii-t  li  forcpiisin  questions, 
to  express  impatience:  as, 

Quidnani  tibi  negotii  fuit  in  meis  aedibus;-'  What  business  had 
you,  pray,  in  my  housed 


KxKKt  ISK   .^4. 
I.  '~  arceh  otters  can  reach  us.      2.  It    eenied  as  if  all  loxal 

nun  U'^c  /'<"'■  i'  -ingry  with   .•      V  If  all  the  loyal  ha\  .■  perished, 

who  is  worth>  ..,  j;overn  the  coui...>  i  4.  They  felt  that  they  could 
do  anything  to  (ireMi.t  Caesar  from  becoming  king.  5.  It  is  not 
everyone's  fort ime  m  attain  such  distinction.  6.  Can  anyone  be- 
lieve tht  he  is  ashamed  of  his  mistake-'  7.  No  one  will  attempt  any- 
thing without  some  assistance.  S.  I  thought  that  he  was  more 
learned  that  any  of  his  contemporaries  iarq.uilis).  9.  Was  it  of 
importance  to  anyone  that  this  man  should  be  spared?  10.  Do  nut 
hesitate  t..  s-iw  whether  von  need  any  help.      1 1 .  I  am  afraid  that  some 
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disaster  is  threatening.  \  12.  They  begged  that  some  part  of  their 
work  might  be  reduced  iminuo).  13.  I  am  willing  to  send  anyone 
at  all,  to  find  out  what  is  going  on.  14.  Son.e  poet  or  other  has  said 
that  ill  got  (pario)  is  ill  spent  (use  dilabor).  15.  Do  you  think  that 
justice  ever  injured  anyone?  16.  Let  each  one  keep  his  own.  17. 
They  say  that  he  wishes  to  see.n  somebody.  iS.  Whenever  he  heard 
anything  of  that  kind,  he  always  said  that  the  story  (res)  was  well 
invented.  19.  Whether  they  elect  him  or  not,  the  country  will 
n.ner  be  ashamed  of  him.  20.  Tell  the  citizens  whether  you  intend  to 
support  ifaveo)  him  or  not. 

§  36.  THE  INFINITIVE. 

1.  The  Inf.  is  a  neuter  noun  and  is  often  used  as  the  subject  or  ob- 
ject of  a  verb:  as, 

Humanum  est  errare.      7^  err  is  human. 

2.  The  Subj.  of  the  Inf.,  if  indefinite,  is  omitted:  as, 
Incolumem  redire  licet.     ()iie  may  return  unhurt. 

3.  Many  verbs  take  an  Inf.  after  them  to  complete  t  leir  meaning: 
as, 

X'incere  scis;  victoria  uti  nescis.  You  know  hmv  to  win  a  victory; 
you  do  not  knozc  how  to  use  one. 

Such  verbs  are  called  modal  verbs  (§24). 

4.  In  the  historians,  the  Pres.  Inf.  is  often  used  instead  of  the  Im|)f. 
Ind.  esfK'cialh  ivhen  a  series  of  actions  is  described:  as, 

Caesar  cotidie  eos  frumentum  tlagit.ire.  Caesar  kept  importuning 
them  daily  for  corn. 

i'ars  cedere,  alii  inseiiiii;  nc(|ue  signa  netjue  ordines  observare. 
Some  retired,  others  idvancrd;  they  observed  neither  standards  nor 
ranks. 

This  is  called  \\u-  historic  Inf.     It  is  common  in  Livy. 

5.  The  Sidij.  of  the  Inf.  is  in  the  .\cc.:  as, 

Te  hoc  facere  mirum  est.     That  you  should  do  this,  is  stran^ie. 

IKcorum  est  domos  nostra>  paterc  hos|)itibus.  //  ts  a  titiifig.  thing, 
that  our  house''-    hould  he  open  to  strangers. 

This  is  a  common  use  of  the  Inf.  in  Latin. 

().  The  subject  if  .1.1  Inf.  depending  on  dicor  (/  am  said),  \  ideor 
(I  seem  K  and  the  like  is  in  the  \om:as,  Honierus  (licit urcaecus  fuisse 
Homer  ts  said  to  have  been  lilind. 
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f.  After  verbs  of  saying  and  thinking,  the  Ace.  with  Inf.  is    used 
as  explained  in  §4. 


TENSES  OF  THE  IXF.  IN  INDIRECT  NARRATION. 

8.  The  tense  of  the  Inf.  in  Indir.  Narr.  does  not  change  like  the 
tense  in  the  English  that-c\ause,  after  a  past  tense:  as, 

Dixit  nivem  esse  albam.  He  said  that  snmu  was' white  (direct  = 
nix  est  alba,  snow  is  white). 

Dixit  eos  non  ignoturos.  He  said  that  they  would  not  'otgive 
(direct  =  non  ignoscent,  they  will  not  forgive). 

Dixit  eos  cotidie  dormiisse.  He  said  that  they  used  to  sleep  every 
dry  (direct  =aormiebant,  they  used  to  sleep). 

Dixit  urbem  munitam  esse.  He  said  that  the  city  had  been  forti- 
fied (direct  =  urbs  munita  est,  the  city  has  been  fortified). 

Note. — The  Perf.  Inf.  represents  both  the  Impf.,  the  Perf.,  and 
Flpf.  Ind.,  of  direct  narration. 

9.  In  translating  English  Indir.  Narr.  into  Latin,  it  is  necessary  to 
find  the  tense  of  the  direct.  The  tense  of  the  main  verb  of  the  direct 
is  the  tense  of  the  Inf.  in  the  Indir.:  as. 

He  said  that  he  would  go  with  the  Tenth  legion  alone.  Dixit  se 
cum  sola  dccinia  legione  iturum  (direct  =  ibo,  /  will  go). 

He  said  that  he  had  I.  irnt  by  experience.  Dixit  se  expcriendo  di- 
dicisse  (direct  =didici,  I  have  learnt). 

He  .laid  that  the  gods  were  the  friends  of  man.  Dixit  dcos  honii- 
num  amicos  esse  (direct  =     Di  amici  sunt,  the  gods  are  friends). 


H 


E.XF.RCISF.    35. 

I.  There  are  some  who  hate  all  this  philosophising  (philosophor). 
2.  He  said  that  it  was  his  to  obey.  3.  He  often  siiid  that  the  end  of 
life  was  near  for  all.  4.  .Ml  know  that  a  poet  is  born  and  not  made. 
5.  Not  to  be  covetous  [cupidus)  is  money.  6.  .\fter  the  war  was 
finished  they  ordered  that  anyone  who  had  plundered  should  be 
put  to  death.  7.  I  believe  that  he  gives  little  money  to  the  pour. 
8.  He  says  that  he  will  lead  them  back  to  camp  at  dawn.  9.  He  told 
us  that  he  could  not  w-iti'  Latin  (Latine).  10.  Did  he  siiy  that  he  was 
a  Roman  citizen?  |  1  returned  as  (|uickly  as  possible    (quam  cel- 

errime),  but  could  nui  iind  anyone  in  the  house.     12.  There  was  no 
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doubt  that  many  of  the  enemy  had  bren  drowned  (absumo)  in  the 
river.  13.  All  expected  that  he  would  attack  the  next  day.  14. 
He  said  that  to  have  faithfully  studied  the  liberal  arts,  refined  the 
manners  (emollio).  15.  It  was  reported  that  he  was  pressing  on 
(contendo)  to  seize  the  city.  16.  They  answered  that  our  credit 
{fides)  had  been  much  injured  in  the  Provinces.  17.  He  ordered 
them  to  be  told  that  he  wished  the  road  to  be  opened.  18.  He  said 
that  before  we  could  make  war  again,  we  must  prepare  another 
army.  19.  By  defeating  him  in  two  battles  and  capturing  two 
camps,  he  easily  persuaded  the  enemy  to  make  peace. 

§  36.  THE  INFINITIVE  CONTINUED.    VERBS  OF  HOPING. 

1.  \'erbs  meaning  to  hope,  promise,  swear  and  undertake,  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  Fut.  Inf.  and  not  a  Pros.  Inf.  as  in  English:  as, 

Sperat  se  diu  victurum.     He  hopes  to  live  a  Ion?,  time. 
luro  me  hacc  facturum.     /  swear  to  do  it. 
Promittit  se  \enturum.     He  promises  to  come. 

\„te.— .^fter  such  verbs  as  the  above,  the  .\cc.  of  the  pronoun 
must  be  used  before  the  Inf. 

2.  Memini,  /  remember,  is  usefl  with  the  Pres.  Inf.  (and  not  the 
Perf.)  of  a  past  e\;ent  within  the  knowledge  of  the  person  referred  to: 

as, 

Meministis    Tiberim    corporibus    compleri.      Yoii    remember   thai 

Tiber  was  filled  with  bodies. 

3.  The  Inf.  is  used  in  Kxclamations;  as, 

Xon  puduisse  verberare  senem.  To  think  of  not  having  been 
ashamed  to  beat  an  old  man! 

4.  The  use  of  a  verb  of  saying  parenthetically  is  not  common  in 
Latm.     Thus: 

You  were  absent,  he  thought  is  Putavit  te  abesse. 

Note. — Inquit,  he  says,  is  an  exception.  It  is  used  to  introduce 
the  e.vact  words  of  a  speaker:  as, 

"Dicam  tibi,"  inquit.  "omnia."  "/  will  tell  yon,"  says  he, 
"  e.'erything." 

5.  In  the  use  of  the  .Ace.  with  Ini.,  care  is  taken  to  avoid  the  am- 
biguity that  may  arise  from  joining  a  [x-rsonal  subject  ami  an  object 
together.     Thus. 
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Aio  to  Romanos  vinrcre  posse  may  mean  /  say  that  you  can  con- 
■quer  the  Romans<  or,  /  say  that  the  Romans  can  conquer  you. 
To  avoid  ambiguity  the  passive  may  be  used:  as, 
Aio  Romanos  a  te  vinci  posse. 

6.  An  Inf.  in  Indir.  for  the  Fut.-f*f.  Act  is  formed  from  tuturum 
isse  (or  fore)  and  ut  with  the  Peff.  Subjun.:  as, 

Dicit  fore  ut  ceciderit.  He  says  that  he  shall  have  fallen  (direct  = 
cecidero,  /  shall  have  fallen). 

Dixit  fore  ut  cecidisset.     He  said  that  he  should  have  fallen. 

7.  An  Inf.  for  the    Phiper.   Ind.   Pass,  is  formed  from  the  Perf. 
Part.  Pass,  .and  fuisse:  as,  He  says  that  the  city  had  been  attacked  be- 
fore the  king  arrived.     Dicit  urbem  oppugnatam  fuisse  priusquam 
rex  ad\enerit  (direct  =  url)s  oppugnata  erat,  the  city  had  been  at 
tacked). 

8.  An  Inf.  for  the  Fi,i.-Perf.  of  deponent  or  Pass,  verbs  is  formctl 
from  the  Perf.  Part,  and  fore:  as. 

He  said  that  the  war  ii<ould  .won  he  finished.  Dixit  debi^UiUiim 
niu*  fore  (diicct  =debellatum  moxerit,  the  war  will  soon  be  finished.) 

9.  Man\-  verbs  have  no  supine  and,  therefore,  no  F"ut.  Inf.,  which 
is  formed  from  the  Supine.  Such  verbs  form  their  Fut.  Inf.  by 
means  of  fore  or  futurum  esse  (to  he  about  to  he),  and  ut  with  the 
Subjun.:  as, 

Dicit  fore  ut  haec  poscant.  He  says  that  they  will  demand  these 
things  ( =  he  says  it  to  he  about  to  be  that  they  demand  these  things). 

Dixit  fore  ut  ca  poscereiitur.  He  said  that  these  things  would  he 
demanded  (Iniperf.  of  secondary  sequence). 

/  think  that  it  will  happen  to  us.     Puto  fore  ut  contingat  id  noliis. 

/  thought  that  it  would  happen  to  us.  Piitavi  fore  ut  contini;eret 
id  nobis. 

He  says  that  this  will  he  demanded.     Dicit  fore  ut  hoc  poscatur. 

He  said  that  that  would  he  demanded.     Dixit  fore  ut  iliud  posceretur. 

Note. — This  construction  is  often  used  (  as  more  convenient)  even 
with  verbs  that  ha\e  a  Supine:  as.  Dixit  fore  ut  rex  mitteretur. 
He  said  that  the  king  would  he  sent. 


K.XER(  ISE    T,(i. 

I.  He  exclaimed  while  dying  that  the  gods  would  avenge  him     "• 
He  hopes  that  he  will  d"  ^nniething  for  hi-  country-.     3.  I  s:i\v  th.it 
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each  of  them  was  measuring  the  danger  by  his  own  fears--.     4.  VVV 

all  hoped  that  he  would  recover.     5.  To  think  that  I  should  be  here 

and  you  in  Italy!     6.  I  believe  that  he  will  gladly  learn  it.     7.  To 

live  honorably  is  to  live  happily.     8.  I  believe  that  then  this  empire 

will  have  been  destroyed.     9-   "t^o  forth  from  a  city, "  says  he, 

'where  you  are  envied  by  all."     10.  They  were  afraid  that  thc\ 

would  be  thrown  from  the  Rock.     11.  To  think    that    he   shouli 

estimate  the  lives  of  his  countrymen  at  such  a  small  price!     12.  Even 

if  you  should  elect  the  same  magistrates  again,  they  wouH  never 

consent   (volo)  to  propose  this  law  again.     13-   If  anyone  hal  m- 

jured   me,    I   should    not    have  avenged   myself  by  violence.     14 

They  said  that  he  was  too  good  a  man  to  be  lost  in  that  way.     I5- 

Does  not  the  sun  by  his  motion  measure  out  the  course  of  the  ycar.^ 

16.  He  hoped  to  be  able  (pres.)to  kill  the  king  and  seize  the  sjvereign- 

ty.     17.  He    said   that   in  that  way  I  would  have  gained  a  crown, 

18.  He  said  that  the  city  had  been  taken  before  they  arrived. 

§  37.  COMPARATIVE  CLAUSES. 

I.  A  comparative  adverbial  clause  expresses  agreement  (or  the 
opposite)  with  the  statement  of  the  main  clause:  as. 

Ut  sementem  feceris,  ija  metes.  You  shall  reap  according  as 
you  do  (lit.,  shall  have  done}  'your  seeding. 

The  following  words,  used  to  introduce  a  comt^arativc  clause,  are 
followed  by  ac  (or,  before  a  vowel,  atque)  for  than,  as.  from,  &c. : 

Alius  (others  aliter  or  secus  (otherwise),  similis  (like),  dissimilis 
(unlike),  par  (equal),  pariter  or  aeque  (equally),  perinle  or  ,>ro- 
inde  or  iu.xta  (just),  pro  eo  (in  proportion):  as, 

Se  gcrit  longe  aliter  ac  tu.     He  behaves  very  differently  from  you. 

Simili  fortuna  atque  antea  utimur.  We  are  having  the  same 
fortune  as  before. 

Amicos  aeque  ac  semet  diligere  oportet.  We  should  love  our 
friends  as  much  as  ourselves  (lit.,  o«^  should,  &c.). 

SYNTAX  OF  QUAM. 

i.  Unless  with  the  Nom.  or  .\cc..  than  after  a  comparative  is  ex- 
pressed by  quam  and  not  by  the  Abl.  (§  8.  i ):  a.s. 

Nemini  tribiiit  plura  quam  tibi.  On  none  has  he  bestowed  more 
than  on  vou. 
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Note  I. — Uuam  referring  to  an  Ace.  i  followed  by  an  Ace.  by  at- 
traction: as,  Xunquam  calli-liorem  quam  eiim  viili.  /  have  never 
seen  a  cleverer  man  thuti  he. 

Note  2. — Quam  is  used  after  Tarn  is  the  sense  of  as:  as,  Tarn  mitis 
est  quam  tu.     He  is  as  mild  as  you. 

It  is  also  added  to  a  Superl.  to  intensify:  as,  Quam  maximam 
potest  vastitatem  elificit.     He  spreads  as  tuide  drcastation  as  possible. 

3.  A  comparative  Adv.  is  usually  followed  by  t|uam:  as, 

Nihil  dulcius  quam  luscinia  cantat.  Nothing  sings  more  sweetly 
than  the  nightingale. 

Note. — Two  Adjs.or  Advs.are  often  joined  idiomatically  by  quam: 
as,   Ferocius  quam    prudentius   pugnant.  They  fight  with  more 

spirit  than  sense. 

Consilia  eius  celeriora  quam  tutiora  erant.  His  plans  were  more 
rapid  than  safe. 

4.  Comparative  clauses  introiluced  by  (piani  take  the  construction 
of  the  main  clause  or  the  Subjunc.  with  or  without  ut :  as. 

Nee  ultra  sae\iit  cjuani  satis  erat.  Xnr  did  he  show  any  needless 
cruelty  (Mt.,  nor  was  he  cruel  further  than  'icas  enough). 

Perpcssus  est  omnia  potius  quam  (utj  indicaret.  He  endured 
everything  rather  than  inform. 

E^uifi  aggi  .Ivimur  potius  quam  prooulsenuis.  Let  us  attack 
rather  than  repel  him. 

Note. — In  the  same  wa\  ,  (piam  connects  two  Infs.:  as,  Dixit  se 
quidvis  potius  perpessuruni  (juam  exiturum.  He  .uiid  that  he  would 
endure  anything  rather  than  go  forth. 

\5.  Comparative  clauses  of  condition  involving  a  supposition. 
require  t.  Subjun..  and  (unless  after  a  past  tinse)  the  Prcs.  or 
Perf. :  as,  Honores  petunt,  quasi  honeste  vixerini.  They  are  seeking 
office,  just  a;-  if  they  had  lived  honorably. 

Eius  ct  'delitati  •  horrcbant,  quasi  ipse  adesset.  Thev  feared 
his  cruelty,  as  if  he    ..d  been  present  himself. 

^  Note. — This  is  an  apparent  violation  of  the  principle  of  Class  III 
(§31)  of  Conditional  sentences.  The  fulfilment  of  the  condition 
is  viewed  as  future  and  improbable  (Class  II.  b). 

6.  The  following  1  injunctions  are  joined  in  this  way  with, 
the  Subjun.:  Tanquam  si,  (juasi,  velut  si,  as  if:  as, 

Tanquam  ^i  Imc  difficil- ;  it.     As  if  this  wen'  hard. 
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7    The  English  the.. the  with  two  comparatives,  is  expressed  in 
Latin  in  two  ways: — 

(a)  By  Quo.eo  (or  quanto.   tanto)  with  two  comparatives:  as 
Quo  (or  quanto)  quis  est  mehor.  eo  (or  tanto)  difficilius  suspicatur. 

The  better  a  man  is,  the  more  difficulty  he  has  in  suspecting,. 

(b)  By  Vt  quisque.    ita  with  two  superlatives:  as,  It  ((uisque  vir 
optimns  est,  ita  difficillime  ■  uspicatur.     The  better  a  man  is,  &c. 

Note— This  might  also  be  translated:  In  proportion  to  a  mans 

goodness,  &c.,  or,  In  proportion  as  a  man  is  good.  &c. 

8.  The  following  are  idiomatic  uses  of  ut,  us,  with  the  Ind.:— 
(o)   Ut  fortasse  vere,  sic  parum  utiliter  respondit.     Though   hts 

answer  was  true,  yet  it  was  not  very  expedient  {concessive  and  restrictive) 

(b)  \'alde  frugi  erat,  ut  servus.     He  was  very  thrifty  for  a  slave. 

(c)  Multum,  ut  illis  temporibus,  valuit.     He  had  great  influence  for 
that  time. 

id)  Multae  ctiam,  ut  in  homine  Romano,  litterae.     -1  good  knoxv- 
ledge  of  !i  erature,  too,  for  a  Roman. 

(e)  Pau-a.  ut  semper  taciturnus    erat.  respondit 
reticence,  he  made  a  brief  reply. 

ij)  Magnus  pavor,  ut  in  re  tarn  imprc  .isa.  fuit 
great,  as  wen  natural  in  .so  unexpected  an  occurrence. 


With  his  usual 
The  panic  xvas 


Exercise  37. 

I.  1  will  make  him  as  (piiet  ( placidns)  as  a  shee|>-     2.  He  used  to 

say  that  the  diseases  of  the  mind  were  more  fatal  ie.xiliosus)  than 

thosc^  of  the  body.     3,-  He  shall  be  punished  as  he  deserves.     4    ' 

will  serve  you  as  though  you  had  bought  me  for  mone>  .     5-  Vou  .ire 

acting  otherwise  than  1  could  have  wished.     6.  The  more  a  man  reads, 

the  less  <;ften  he  knows.    .7.  I  s!">ke  just  as  1  felt.     8.  Our  losses  are 

too  great  to  be  estimated    (§29.  2.c).     <}.  We  receive  no  news  from 

\sia,  just  as  if  the  Province  were  closed.    10.  They  will  give  you 

greater  hom>rs  than  tliev  did  your  father.      11.  1-et  us  rejoice  rather 

than  complain.      12.  He  a<lds  that  he  will  be  killed  rather  than  that 

I  shall  be  harmed  ivioh).      13-  Vou  will  then  be  as  happy  as  I.      14. 

Vou  think  (sentio)  diflerently  from  me  about  this  matter.    15-  He  tied 

ironfueio)  to  the  river  before  they  could  seize  him. 16.      1  lived  there, 

iust  asif  I  was  in  my  own  house.      I7-  After  disn.issing  the  army,  he 
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returned  to  Rome.  i8.  He  sent  him  into  Bactria  to  prepare  food 
for  the  army.  19.  He  always  prevented  the  army  from  pillaging 
20.  Do  not  take  away  from  this  man  an  office  to  which  he  has  been 
elected  by  the  whole  jx-opie.  21.  He  is  as  mild  as  ever  {/am  ^Mam). 
22.  As  was  to  be  cx[H.>cted  in  such  a  crisis,  the  general  himself  was  the 
only  man  unmoved. 

§  38.  EXCEPTIONAL  FORMS  FOR  THE  CONDITIONAL 

SENTENCE. 


1.  Instead  of  tif  usual  forms  for  the  ///«/';;  clause,  of  the  condi- 
tional sentence  the  following  forms  in  the  Indii .  are  tound: — 

yd)  The  Act.  Periphrastic  (§i«,  2.) 
(6)   The  Pass.  Periphrastic   (§15,  7.) 

(c)  A  verb  or  phrase  denoting  duty,  pussibilty,  or  propriety,  like 
possum,  oportet  (it  is  necessary),  debeo  (/  ou^ht):  as. 

Quid,  si  hcjstcs  ad  urbem  veniant,  facturi  estis?  What  would 
you  do,  if  the  enemy  should  come  to  the  city:'  (herefacturi  estis,  are  you 
likely  to  do,  do  you  intend  to  do,  is  another  form  for  faciatis,  would 
you  do.  the  ordinary  form). 

Si  unum  diem  morati  essetis,  omnibus  moriendum  fi'it.  ij  you 
had  delayed  a  single  day,  all  would  have  had  to  die  (i  e.,  would  have 
died ) . 

Si  similem  hostem  habuisset,  nvigna  dades  accipi  potuit.  //  he 
had  hadm  sirniUir  enemy,  a  great  defeat  would  (or  might)  have  been 
sustained. 

Hunc,  si  uUa  pietas  in  te  .jisset.  colerc  debebas.  This  man.  il 
there  had  been  any  affection  in  you.  you  should  have  (i.e.,  would  have) 
honored. 

Si  ita  putasset,  melius  ei  fuit.  //  he  had  thought  so,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  him. 

Note. — The  verb  of  the  main  clause,  in  such  cases,  is  in  the  Ind. 
and  not  in  the  Subjun.,  as  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  Conditional 
sentence. 

2.  The  forms  given  above  are  chiefly  employed  when  the  Condi- 
tional sentencels  used  in  a  dependent  clause:  as, 
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Haud  est  dubiiim  ciiiin  urbem,  si  possit,  captiirus  sit.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  would  take  the  city,  if  he  could  (dependent  for  capiat. 
he  would  take). 

Non  dubitaviquin  urbem  capturus  fuerit.  /  did  not  doubt  that 
he  would  have  taken  the  city  (conMCUtive  seciucnce:  =repissct,  he 
would  have  taken).  ,-- 

Rogo  te  quid  facturus  fueris.     /  ask  you  what  you  would  have  done.  *r 

Tanta  caedes  fuit  ut  nun  supcrfuturus  fueris.  So  great  was  the 
slaughter  that  you  would  not  have  survived. 

And  so  in  the  Pass.: 

Eo  fit  ut,  hoc  si  iussissi'm,  chides  accipienda  fuerit.  Therefore 
it  happens  that,  if  I  had  given  the  order,  a  disaster  would  have  been 
sustained  (oraccipi  potuerit). 

>^-„t(.. — These  examples  show  the  Roman  fondness  for  strict  a<l- 
hercnce  to  rule.  .\  form  was  found  which  would  express  that  a 
clause  was  ia)  conditional:  ib)  consecutive,  an  indirect  (luestion,  etc. 
(i.e.  a  double  dependence). 

T,.  An  /T-clause  with  the  Subjun.  is  loosely  attached  to  a  single 
word  with  the  main  idea  suppri'ssed;  as, 

Aus(  ulto,  si  quid  dicas.  /  am  listening  to  see  if  you  say  anything 
(i.e.,  intending  to  speak  if  you  should  say  anything). 

Fxspectabat  si  hostem  elirire  posset.  lie  was  waiting  in  the  hope 
that  he  could  draw  out  the  enemy  U.e.,  if  he  could  draw  the  enemy  out. 
about  to  fight  them). 

Mortem  mihi  denuntiavit,  si  pusnavissem.  He  threatened  me  with 
death  in  case  I  fought  (main  clause  of  the  conditiunal  sentence 
contained  in  mortem:  =si  pugnaveris,  moriere). 

Niintiuni  .id  te  mi>i,  >i  forte  non  audiisses.  /  sent  a  messenger  to 
\ou.  in  case  you  had  not  heard  (here  the  si-dausc  expresses  purpose 
and  therefore  has  the  subjun.;  =  //i((/  you  might  heari. 

KxHRt  JSK  ,^H. 

I.  What  woulrl  you  <lo,  if  the\  should  ^ce  you?  (.1(7.  periphr.' 
2.  Tell  me  what  you  would  <lo,  if  the\  should  si-e  \ou.  ,V  What 
would  you  have  doile,  if  they  had  prevented  \ou  from  cominK;-'  4. 
■there  is  no  doubt  what  you  have  done,  if  the\   h.id  prevented  \oti 
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from  coming.  5.  The  enemy  were  waiting  in  case  our  army  should 
cross  the  river.  6.  If  you  had  wished  to  capture  the  city,  you  should 
have  collected  a  larger  arm\  .  7.  There  was  no  doubt  that,  if  you 
had  wished  to  capture  the  city,  you  should  have  collected  a  larger 
armv.  8.  Can  you  doubt  that,  if  his  plans  had  succeeded  {procei.)), 
we  should  have  been  put  to  death?  9.  The  whole  army  might  have 
been  (possum)  destroyed,  if  the  victors  had  followed  up  (persequnr) 
their  victory.  10.  I  ask(  1  them  whether,  if  the  rest  were  killed,  he 
would  be  likely  to  escape.  11.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  you  do  not 
return,  you  will  injure  all  of  us.  12.  Whether  you  were  willing  or 
unwilling,  I  shall  always  be  grateful.  13.  Kven  if  he  ha<l  been  a 
stranger,  you  ought  ideheo)  to  have  helped  him.  14.  They  poured 
round  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  means  of  approach.  15.  Had  he 
done  so,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  done  it  to  the  public 
disadvantage  (coitlni  rem  p.).  lb.  \\'h\-  was  he  exempted  (use  solvo) 
from  the  law.  in  case  he  should  be  absent  from  the  city?  17.  The 
enenn-  were  waiting,  in  the  hope  that  we  would  cross.  iM.  1  here  is 
no  doubt  that,  if  1  had  <»rdered  it,  you  would  have  done  it.  itj. 
There  was  no  doubt  ihat.  if  he  had  not  been  there,  the  cit\  would 
have  been  taken. 


m 


§39.  INDIRECT  NARRATION    ORATIO  OBLIQUA 

1.  The  forms  of  the  Inf.  in  Iml.  .N.irration  hive  been  discussel  in 
§  35. 

2.  Subord.  clauses  in  Ind.  Narr.  .ire  in  the  Siibjun.  and  the  lense 
of  the  verb  is  determined  l>\  the  Law  of  Se  pienre  .ilre.uh  explained  in 
$  20.  as, 

Dicit  se  eos,  (|Uos  ceperit,  d  )mum  mi-^issf.  Ilr  snys  that  he  his 
sent  home  those  whom  he  has  inptured  idirect  =  Kosipios  cepi.  domum 
misi,  those  wh:im  I  h  ive  cipturrl.  I  h  iir  sent  home). 

Di.xil  se  eos  cpios  cepisset,  domiun  misisse  (ceperii  changed  to 
cepisset,  in  accordance  with  the  L.iw  of  Sequence). 

Dixit  se,  (|Uoties  potuisset,  rediisse.  lie  Mtid  that  he  returned,  as 
often  as  he  could  (direct  =Quoties  jxitui,  redii.  /  'turned  as  often  as  I 
could). 
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Pronouns  of  tht-  1st  and  2nd  person  in  Indir.  boomc  as  in  Kng- 
lish  pronouns  of  the  3rd  person.     Thus: 

ego,  nos  become  sc 

mens,  noster  "       suus 

tu.  vos  "       ille,  illi 

tuus,  vestcr  "       illius,  illoruin 

hie,  iste  "       ille,  is 

Adverbs  of  present  time  become  (after  a  secondary  tense)  adverbs 
of  past  time.     Thus: — 

nunc  lecomes  iam,  tunc 

heri  (yesterday))  "         pr'uMe  (the  day  before) 

hixVw  i to-day)  "         illo  <lie  (/Iw/ (fnv) 

eras  (/o-worrouj  '"         postridie  (.nf.v/ rfuvj 

So: — Hie  (here)  becomes  ibi  {there). 

3.  .A  statement  in  a  subord. clause  of  reported  speech,  made  on  the 
authority  of  the  reporter  himself,  is  in  the  Ind.  and  not  in  tW 
Subjun.:  Thus;  Certiorfactus  est  Xerxes  id  agi  ut  fx)ns,  (juem  ille  in 
Hellespont!)  fecerat,  dissolveretur.  Xerxes  was  informed  that  this 
uas  intended,  i.e.,  to  break  down  the  bridge  which  he  (Xerxes)  hud 
built  over  the  Hellespont..  Here  the  Subord.  Rel.  clause  (quern 
fecerat)  has  the  In<l.  because  the  statement  is  vouched  for  b\  the 
historian  himself. 

4.  The  Ini[)erati\e  of  direct  is  in  the  Snbjun.  in  indirect  (after 
a  secondary  tensi.in  the  Impf. Subjun.,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
gtHjuence) :  as, 

\enire  ne  dubitaret.  Let  him  not  hesitate  to  come  {he  said)  (direct 
=:noli  dubitare,  ne  dubitaveris  or  ne  dubitesl. 

Ne  cunclarentur.  Let  them  not  delay  {he  said)  (direct  =  ne  cunci.i- 
niini.  ih  not  delay). 

5.  ^Jnctions  that  expect  an  answt-r  (in  the  ind.  Pers.  in  direct  1 
are  put  in  the  subjunctive  in  Indirect ;  rhetorical  questions  (exclama- 
tions and  apiH-als,  usualK  in  the  isi  I'ers.  in  direct),  in  the  /«/:  as, 

iScripsit  I  (piid  de  pr.nil,:  faciendum  esse  ciMiserent  .■'  {lie  wrntei 
what  did  they  think  should  be  done  liith  rei^ard  to  the  booty.'  'tUrvct  = 
quid    .  .   rensetis?  7chat  do  you  thinkf}. 

tjuid  esse  turpius!^  cur  eos  dubitare.^  What  was  more  dishonorable' 
why  did  they  hestitate^  (direct  =(piid  est  turpiiis.'  cur  did)itatis.' 
'iihat  is  more  dishonorable.'  whv  do  vou  hesitate f) 
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6.  A  Fut.-IVrf.  Iiiil.  in  a  Salionl.  clause  of  direct  narration,  he- 
comes  ,  in  indirect,  IVrf.  Subiun.  after  a  prinary  tense  and  Pluperf. 
Subjun.  after  a  secondarN-;  as, 

Dicil  euin  <|ui  id  fecerit,  poenas  datuniin  esse,  lie  says  that 
the  one  who  docs  this,  shall  he  punished. 

Dixit  eiim  (pii  id  fecis^et,  poenas  datunnn  esse.  lie  said  that  the 
one  who  did  that,  should  he  punished  (direct  =qui  id  fecerit,  poenas 
dabit.  he  who  shall  have  done  that,  shall  he  punished). 

-.  Iniir.  narration  is  often  suddenly  introduced  into  the  narrative 
by  the  historians,  with"  •  ''o  ^ovcrninK;  verl)  of  saying,  beinj;  ex- 
press;.' I:  as, 

Re^juius  reddi  capti\t-  it  esse  utile:  iilos  enini  honos  duces 

esse.  Ke(>ulus  denied  that  .t  icas  expedient  that  the  captives  should  he 
restored:  that  they  were  f>ood  leaders. 

Note.  —  Xego  is  the  common  Latin  word  for  /  say  not. 


F'.XKRCist;  ,V)- 

N.B.  -The  tense  of  the  main  lerh  of  direct  is  the  required  tense  of 
the  Inf.  in  Indirect. 

I.  He  promised  that  he  would  not  be  wanting  to  hi-  friends.  2. 
He  called  out  (clamo)  that,  as  far  .is  \\v  could,  he  would  follow  their 
steps.  .V  He  declared  that  the  death  of  the  father  would  not  profit 
them  until  (priusquam)  they  had  b.niished  the  son.  4.  He  siiid  that 
he  was  ashamed  of  a  country  that  could  banish  a  man  <2f.such  abil-  ^  j(»«.,  ^0 
itv.  .S.  Did  yon  not  think  thai  the  women  and  children  whom  they 
had  captured,  should  have  been  spared.^  0.  He  was  afraid  that  a 
nation  which  had  been  so  shamefully  betrayed  (prodo).  would  never 
trust  us  a^ain.  7.  He  slid  that  he  w.is  ready  to  die  for  the  country. 
Must  they  not  all  <lie  some  day.'  M.  He  declared  that  they  ought  to 
march  ieo)  at  once:  that  they  c.  'd  easily  reac  a  the  d  -file  (use  enim). 
I).  The  l.iw  (he  said)  forbade  anvthinj;  to  belong  to  anyone  who 
refusi  d  {nolo)  t;>  obe>  the  manistr.ite-.  Let  iheni,  therefore,  take 
away  all  his  propiTty  from  him.  to.  He  s;iid  that  no  fine,  who  was 
worthv  of  hiscounfrx,  helil  such  a  view  luse  sentio.)  Let  them  lay 
side  (pono)  their  fear.  Would  they  ever  have  such  an  opportunity 
again  ? 
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§  40.  THE  CONDITIONAL  SENTENCE  IN  INDIRECT 
NARRATION. 

The  rules  of  Ind.  Narration  may  be  readih  ai)pli('(l  to  the  forms 
of  th     '.  onditional  Seuleme.     Thus: 

DiRE(  1.  Indirect. 

1.         Peeuniam  si  hahet.  li  it.     i)e(<)iiu>  IJiiit    se.    -A   peiuiiiam    ha- 

jjeat.  dare. 


//«■  says  that  if  lie  lias  money, 

lie  gives  It. 
Diiit  se.  si  pecimiani  habii- 

erit.  dedisse. 
//('  says  that  if  lie  had  money. 

he  gave  il. 
Dieit    se.    si    peeuniam    ha- 

i)eat  lur  hahuerit  i.  datii- 

riim  esM-. 
//(•  says  that  if  lie  has  moiuy. 

he  icill  give  it. 
Dieit    se,    si    peeuniam    ha- 

ln'at,  daturum  e>se. 
He  says  that  if  he  should  have 

money,  he  '.ioiUd  give  it. 

Dieit    se.   si   jwcuniam    ha- 

herct,  daiuruni  fiiissc. 
He  says  that  if  he  had  money 

i/)'i'i').  he  ^'ould  gi  t  it. 
Dieit  se   si  peeuniam  habu- 

issei.  daturum  fuisse. 
He  says  that  if  he  had  had 
money,     h      icoiild     have 
given  it. 

Note  I. — The  future  ihal>ebit)  in  the  //-elauM'  ol  direet  be'omes 
I'res.  Subjun.  (hal)eat.)  in  the  Indir.,  after  a  i)rimar\   tense. 

Note  2. — The  Pres.  Subjiin.  ((let),  in  the  main  eiau.se,  becomes 
Fut.  Inf.  'daturum  essi'i  in  indirect. 

Note  3.— The  Imperf.  and  PlujH-rf.  Subjun.  in  the  main  clause  (i.e., 
daret  and  dedisset  1.  are  expressed  in  indirect  by  the  Fut.  Part,  with 
luisse  (i.e.,  tlaluiuni  fuisst,  to  have  hccn  ahoul  So  give:. 


If  he  has  money,  he  gives  it. 

Peeuniam  si  habuit.  dedit 

or  (dabat '. 
//  //('  had  money,  he  gave  it. 

2.  (a)  Pecimiain   si   habebit    (or 

habuerit  K  dabit. 

If  he  has  money,  he  '...-ill  give 
it. 
{h)  Peeuniam  si  halieat,  (k't.  1 

//  he  should  have  money,  he 
would  give  it. 

3.  ((/)  I'ecuniam  si  haberet,il,iret 

//  he  had  money  inorv).  he 
would  give  it. 
(b)  Peeuniam  si  habuisset ,  de- 
disset. 

//  he  had  had  money,   he 
would  have  given  it. 
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After  a  secondary  tense,  the  verl)  of  the  //-clause  is  changed  in 
^  .rordance  with  the  rule  for  the  se(iucnce  of  tenses  (,§  20).     Thus:  — 

Direct.  ()m.i(,)CE. 

I.         Pecuniamsihal)et,(ku.     becomes  Dixit    se,   si   pecuniam   ha- 
bere!, dare. 


Pecuniam  si  halniit,  dedit 
(or  dabat ). 

2.  (<i)  Pecuniam   si   habebil    (or 

habuerit).  dai)it. 

(ft)  Pecuniam  si  habeat,  del. 

3.  (a)  Pecuniam       si       haberet, 

daret. 
(b)  Pecuniam  si  habuissel ,  de- 
disset. 


Dixit    se,   si    pecuniam   ha- 
buisset,  de;lisse. 

Dixit    se,    p^'cuniam    ha- 
beret (or  habuissel),  da- 
turum  esse. 

Dixit    se,   si   pecuniam   ha- 
beret. daturum  esse 

Dixit   si>,   si   pecuniam   ha- 
beret, daturum   fuisse. 

Dixit    se,   si   pecuniam   ha- 
buissel. daturum  fuisse. 


Note  I.— The  Fut.-I'erf.  in  the  //-clause  of  direct,  bec(mies  IMuiJert. 
Subjun.  in  indirect.. 

Note  2.— For  2  (/)),  the  form  Dixit  fore  ut,  si  pecuniam  haberet, 

daret,  is  often  found  ( §y>  i>)- 
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I.  If  anyone  should  attempt  [,onor\  it,  no  (me  would  oppose  him. 
2  Do  you'  tlynk  that  if  anyone  h.id  attempted  it,  they  would  have 
opposed  iim^)  him;'  ,V  H^'  '^•'i''  «hat,  if  the  harvest  were  lar^e. 
the  country  w..uld  be  rich.  4-  I  >"  vnii  think  that,  if  he  ha<l  been  so 
ignorant  of  the  military  art,  he  woul.l  ha'  e  been  victorious  that  day? 
5.  I  am  persuaded  that,  if  he  feels  reftre:  for  his  act,  they  will  accput 
\ahsolvo)  him.  6.  If  I  h.ul  received  .he  letter,  I  should  have  ha^tened 
as  nuicklv  as  possible  ((/,.  im  and  suprrl.  t  to  R..me.  7-  Although  he  had 
promisi-d'  to  spare  thetr.  the>  were  le.l  straight w.iy  to  death.  X. 
lie  answered  that  if  he  '.id  known  the  danger,  he  would  never  have 
gone  out.  «;.  If  vou  use.l  your  own  judgmetU.  you  would  d..  better 
than  anyone.  10.  Do  n..t  you  think  that,  if  he  were  here,  all  would 
be  well.''  II.  And  let  no  one  s;i\  th.it  there  is  no  hope  anywhere 
{Hsquam).  12.  If  you  .letain  u ..  we  shall  arrive  too  late  (sero). 
!  ^.  Thev  sent  envoys  to  .isk  why  we  had  not  as-isted  them.     14.  Do 
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you  think  that  he  is  a  proper  person  to  be  received?  15.  They  sai  I 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  appointed  {praeficio)  to  the  army,  even 
if  he  had  been  in  a  private  station  iprivatiis). 


§  41.  INDIRECT   NARRATION   CONTINUED. 

SPEECHES. 


REPORTED 


'tt 


i  I 


mm&. 


The  Use  of  Indirect  Narration  is  much  more  common  in  Latin  than 
in  Knglish.  It  is  of  very  common  occurrence  in  the  Roman  his- 
torians. 

The  following  passage  from  Caesar  will  illustrate  its  use  in  re- 
porting speeches: 

IXDIRKCT    .NARR.VnOX. 

Caesar  receives  an  Kmbassy  from  the  Helvetii. 

Is  (the  Chief)  ita  cum  Caesare  egit.  Si  paceni  populus  Romanus 
cum  HeKetiis  faceret,  in  cam  partem  (se)  ituros  atcpie  ibi  futums 
ubi  Caesar  cos  esse  voluisset ....  Sin  belio  persequi  persever- 
aret,  reminisceretur  veteris  incommodi  populi  Romani.  .  .  .Se  a 
patribus  dioicisse  ut  \irtute  contenderent. 

His  Caesar  ita  respondit:  Eo  sibi  minus  dubitationis  dari,  (luod 
eas  res,  quas  legati  commemorasseiU,  memoria  teneret .  .  ,  .Quod  si 
veteris  contumeliae  oblivisci  vellet,  num  etiam  reccntium  iniuriaruni 
memoriam  deponere  posse? 

The  Chief  of  the  Kmbass\  treated  with  Caes;»r  as  follows;  If 
(he  said)  the  Roman  people  would  make  peace  with  the  Helvi  ii, 
that  they  would  go  to  that  part  of  the  country  and  remain,  where 
Caesar  shoulfl  wish  them  to  remain.  Hut  if  he  should  persist  in 
harassing  them  in  war,  let  him  remember  the  reverse  of  long  ago 
sustained  at  their  hands  by  Rome.  That  the  Helvetii  had  learned 
from  their  fathers  to  light  xalorousK. 

To  this  Caesar  made  the  following  re|)ly:  That  he  felt  all  the  less 
hesitation  because  he  remembend  the  incidents  the  ambassadors 
had  mentioncfl.  But  if  he  Has  willing  to  forget  the  insult  of  long 
ago,  could  he  also  la\'  aside  the  recollection  of  recent  wrongs? 

The  Same  in  Direit  .Narration. 
Is  ita  cum  Caesjire  egit:  "Si  |)iuem  populus  Romanus  cum  Hel- 
vctiis  facicr,  in  cam  partem  iliinius  attjut  ibi  criniii.-^  ubi  Caesar  nob 
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issc  volucrit.  Sin  bt^llo  pors<  ([ui  pcrsc'\crabis.  rcminisccre  vcteris  in- 
commodi  populi  Roinani  .  .  .  N»s  a  patrihu-  (iitlicimus  ut  virtute 
contcndamus. " 

His  Caesar  ita    respond  it :  "Ko   mihi    minus   dubitationis   datur, 

(piod  eas  res,  (|uas  Icgati  rommoraverunt,  menioria  teneo Quod 

si  veteris  ontumeliae  ohlivisci  volo,  mini  etiam  recentium  iniu- 
riarum  mei.oriam  deponere  possum.-'" 

The  Chief  of  the  embassy  treated  with  Caesiir  as  follows:"  If  the 
Roman  people  will  make  peace  with  the  Helvetii,  we  will  repair 
to  that  part  of  the  country  and  remain  wherever  Caesar  shall  wish 
us  to  remain.  But  if  you  persist  in  harassing  us  in  war,  remember 
the  reverse  of  long  ago  sustained  at  our  hands  by  Rome.  We  have 
learned  from  our  fathers  to  fight  valorously." 

To  this  Caesar  made  the  following  reply:  "I  feel  all  the  less  hesi- 
tation because  I  remember  the  incidents  the  ambassadors  have  men- 
tioned. But  if  I  am  willing  to  forget  the  insult  of  long  ago,  can  I 
also  lay  aside  the  recollection  of  more  recent  wrongs.-"" 

Note  I. — Faceret,  is  in  the  Sulijun.  because  in  a  Subord.  CI.  in 
Indir.,  and  Inipf.  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  sequence. 

\ote  i.~lturos,  P"ut.  Inf.  for  the  main  verb  of  direct  (m  the  Fut. 

Iml.) 

Note  3.— \<iluisset,    Pli)f.  Suhjun.   for  the  Fut.  Pf.  of  direct  and 

after  a  past  tenst.'. 

Note  4.  — Reminiscerelur,  Imi)f.  Subjun.  after  a  past  tense  for 
the  Imperat.  of  direct. 

Note  5. — Se.  for  the  nos  of  direct. 

Xote  6.— Num  posse,  the  Inf.  of  indirect  for  a  rhetorical  question 
(in  the  isr  pers.    of  the  direct. 


KXEKCISE    41. 

Translate  ino  Latin  and  then  turn  into  indirect  narration  after 

/);.v)7; 

A. 

1.  I  will  do  what  I  think  is  for  the  public  interest  (f  re  publica). 

2.  Seek  .111  opportunity  for  protracting  (tniho)  the  war. 

y  If  we  retreat,  we  shall  benefit  ourselves;  if  we  stand  our  ground, 
we  shall  benefit   thi'  enemy.  • 

^    \\!,.,  ,]:,  .  Ml!  dinpiinise  (elevci  the  courage  of  yonr  leaders? 


. 
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B. 

1.  The  liluTty  of  the  plchs,  in  whom  rcsidt-s  (j<5e  i«w)  the  whole 
strenj^th  of  the  nation,  has  bi'cn  sold  for  gold. 

2.  What  do  \<)ii  Mipposo  is  the  reason  (causa)  for  this.-" 

3.  Do  not  firget  that  \(ju  are  free  men. 

4.  If  you  do  thi>  I  flit.  pf.K  \  oil  will  he  glad. 

C. 

I.  Rome  is  1  i\inji  a  hea\\  burden  upon  me.  2.  I  will  try  to  be 
worth\  of  the  high  opinion  \i)ii  have  of  me.  3.  How  will  you  enrol 
(co)iscrili,'  so  man\  men?  4.  Remember  that  Rome  is  despised  by 
all.     5.  If  >  ou  defe.it  them  in  the  field,  all  will  fear  you. 


I). 

I.  The  hill  is  li'  'i  by  the  enemy.  2.  If  you  wish  to  make  peace. 
\()U  will  send  ai.  \  o>  to  Caesar.  3. If  we  had  taken  away  their 
ships  from  them,  i\u\  would  not  have  attacketl  us  again.  4.  do 
away  and  forget  your  wrongs.  5.  What  do  \i)U  want?  Why  are 
\ou  asking  us  for  the  ^am<■  things  again?  6.  Inless  you  go  away,  1 
will  consider  xnu  all  as  iproi  enemies. 

§  42.  DELIBERATIVE  SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  INDIRECT. 
VIRTUAL  OBLIQUE.     ASSIMILATION. 

1.  The  deliberative  Sid)iun.  after  a  past  tense  liecomes  Impf.  in 
Indirect  n.irration:  as. 

Nesciebat  cpio  \eruret.  He  did  not  know  u'here  he  should  turn 
(direct  =(pio  vertam-'     Wlurt'  shall  I  turn?) 

2.  .A  Rel.  pronoun  in  indirect,  when  iiseil  (as  it  so  fretpiently  is! 
as  a  C(mnecti\c,  is  usually  joined  with  the  Ace.  and  Inf.,  but  some- 
times with  the  Subjun:  as.  Dixit  id  cogniium  esse  omnibus,  dc  quf) 
falsam  opinionem  ortam  esse.  He  said  that  this  was  kiioKii  to  ait 
and  that  a   false  opinion  had  arisen  xcith  regard  to  it. 

3.  A  Rel.  clause  in  Indir..  when  its  verb  is  omitted,  has  its  subject 
in  the  .Xic;  as. 

Dixit  s»-  eadem,  cpiae  ceteri  sentirent,  sentire.  fie  said  that  he  was 
of  the  same  opinion  as  the  rest. 

Uut :  i)ixit  se  eadem,  (piae  (  eteros,  sentire. 
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4.  A  Subjun.  is  used  (§28,  1)  in  a  Subord.  clause  to  express  that  the 
statement  of  the  clause  depends  on  some  verb  of  saying  understood: 


Laudat  Panactius  Africanum  quod  fuerit  abstinens.  Panaetius 
praises  Africanus  because  {as  he  says)  he  was  abstemious. 

This  is  called  virtual  oblique. 

Virtual  oblique  is  used  also  when  the  words  of  another  are  quoted: 
as, 

Frumentum,  Aedui  quod  poUiciti  cssent,  fiagitabat.  He  demanded 
from  the  Aedui  the  corn  which  they  had  promised. 

5.  The  verb  of  a  Subor.  clause,  when  depending  upon  a  verb  in 
the  Subjun.,  is  itself  in  the  Subjun.     This  is  called  assimilation:  as, 

Concedit  ut  absim  cum  aliquid  agatur.  He  allows  me  to  be  away 
when  something  is  going  on. 

6.  \'erbs  of  saying  and  thinking  arc  not  used  parenthetically  in  a 
sentence  in  Latin      Thus: 

You  were,  he  said,  mistaken.     Dixit  tc  errare. 

("re(l»,  /  believe,  so  used,  has  an  ironical  sense:  as, 

Cred»,  etiam  tabulae  profercntur.  The  account-hooks,  I  suppose. 
will  even  be  produced. 

Phrases  like  ut  aiunt  (as  they  say),  ut  opinor  (as  I  think),  ut  puto 
\as  I  fancy),  are,  however,  found. 

Inquit,  he  says  (or  sa^d)  is  never  used  to  introduce  Indir.  narration, 
ft  is  used  in  quoting  tl.j  exact  words  of  another.  It  is  placed  after 
the  first  two  or  three  words  of  the  ((notation:  as, 

At  Caesar:  "Minime  vero,"  inquit,  "hoc  probo. "  But  Caesar 
said:  "I  by  no  means  approve  of  this." 

Exercise  42. 

I.  This  man,  the\  tell  me,  was  born  rich.  2.  He  did  not  know 
what  heshoulddo  irff/«6era/iff).  3.  I  suppose  that  >()U  are  influenced 
nncveo)  by  the  same  things  as  1.  4.  He  used  to  walk  at  night  be- 
cause he  could  not  sleep.  5.  He  wondered  that  one  augur  did  not 
j-niile  (surrideo)  when  he  went  |)ast  ' practer)  another  (alter).  6.  He 
-tnt  them  another  king,  as  the  one  he  had  sent  was  useless.  7. 
\n\\  ccmiplain  that  we  do  not  hold  the  same  views  (use  sentio). 
^.  Me  did  not  know  what  he  aught  to  answer  (delib.i.  q.  He  used  to 
r-av  thai   t-vcry  ---ne  was  the  architect    (fakrr)  ni  his  own  fortune. 


ev? 
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10.  No  friendship  can  exist  (M5e)  between  us,  if  you  remain  in  Gaul. 

11.  Ho  answered  that  no  frienship  could  exist  with  them,  if  they  re 
mained  in  CJaul.  12.  He  begged  them  not  to  leave  his  death  un- 
avenged. 13.  He  was  sent  there  to  consult  with  regard 
to  the  ransoming  iredimo)  of  the  prisoners  {captivus).  14. 
Vou  should  not  always  consult  your  own  interests.  15. 
I  believe  thj.  ilcss  we  had  assisted  them,  all  woukl  have  per- 
ished. 10.  '  one  will  ever  forget  his  native  (patrius)  city.  17. 
He  piled  an  army  (he  said)  that  was  not  worthy  of  a  better  leader. 
18.  It  is  said  that  after  plundering  the  houses,  they  set  them  on 
fire  (use  ianem  inicere).  19.  Ask  him  whether  he  will  attack  them 
while  they  sleep.  20.  They  are  determined  not  to  survive  (super- 
sum)  the  capture  of  the  city. 

§43.  SPECIAL  IDIOMS:   OBJECTIVE  GENITIVE.    GERUND 
WITH  PREPOSITION.     ATTRACTION  OF  VOICE. 

1.  .A  (ien.  is  used  with  nouns  tlerived  from  verbs,  to  denote  the 
subject  of  the  verb  implied  in  the  governing  noun;  as, 

Morsus  canis.     The  bite  of  a  dog.     Here  canis  represents  the  sul) 
ject  of  the  verb  mordeo  (bite)  implied  in  morsus. 
It  is  called  the  Subjective  Gen  tive 

2.  A  (".en.  is  also  used,  with  nouns  derived  from  verbs,  to  denote 
the  object  of  a  verb  implied  in  a  governing  noun:  as, 

Timor  mortis.     The  fear  of  death. 

Here  mortis  represents  the  object  of  timeo  (/  feuri.  implied  111 
timor.  Thus,  propter  mortis  timorem  =(iuod  limeo  mortem  [be- 
cause I  fear  death). 

This  is  called  the  Objective  Genitive. 

.\n  Obj.  Cen.  may  represent  not  only  an  .\cr.  but  un  a  Dat.  {!>'■ 
an  .\h\.,  or  (O  a  Prep,  and  its  case:  as, 

(a)  yuisenim  est  optimarum  artium  stu<li()  praestantior.-' 

117/0  is  more  distinguished  by  zeal  for  liberal  culture.''[iiTtium  siudiu 
representing  artibus  studere). 

(b)  Ea  magis  ex  aliorum  contentione  (juam  ijisa  per  -e  cngnosci 

possunt. 

Tho.se  qualities  can  be  understood  rather  from  a  comparison  littli 
others  than  independently  {,i\i<>rum=  cum  aVus.  Lh.=  the  race  he 
runs  with  others). 
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(c)  Hiemis  enim  non  avaritiae  ix-rfugium  maiores  nostri  in  so- 
lioruni  tectis  esse  voluerunt. 

Our  ancestors  wished  that  there  should  be  in  the  homes  of  our  subjects 
a  refuge  from  winter,  not  a  retreat  for  rapacity  (hiemis  =  ab  hieme; 
avaritiae  =  subject.  C.en  ). 

So  too:.Aditus  laudis,  an  avenue  to  distinction  (laiidis  for  ad  laudem) ; 
fiducia  virium,  confidence  in  strength;  dissensio  rei  publicae,  dis- 
agreement on  politics;  conteiitio  honorimi,  <;  struggle  for  office  (Cl. 
contendo  de). 

Note.  --Only  a  Gen.  case  can  regularK-  depenfl  on  a  noun. 

3  The  ;icrund  and  Oerundive  are  used  with  the  Prepositions  ad. 
in,  de,  e(ex),  but  rarelx  with  an\'  other:  as, 

.Ad  has  res  confieiendas  spat  ium  datur.  Time  is  given  for  accom- 
plishing these  things. 

In  vohiptate  spernenda  \irtus  cernitnr.  Virtue  is  discerned  in  the 
despising  of  pleasure. 

4.  Instead  of  other  prepositions  with  a  (jerun,-' an  equivalent  con- 
>truction  is  used:  as.  Daninatiis  est  (|iiia  pecunias  repisset.  lie  was 
condemned  for  taking  money. 

Hoc  feci,  te  non  sentiente.     /  did  it  without  your  perceiving  i'. 

Eum  damnant  inauditum.     They  condemn  him  without  hearing  him. 

N'unquam  excrcituni  edu.xit  nisi  e.xpli.rato  locorum  situ.  He 
never  led  cut  his  army  without  examining  the  position  of  the  ground. 

Dicit  nee  cuicpiam  persuadet.  lie  speaks  without  persuading  any- 
one. 

Re  infecta  rediimus.      We  returned  without  accomplishing  anything. 

Cadere  ilia  non  possum  tit  haec  non  concidant.  Those  cannot  fall 
without  these  falling  with  them. 

5.  C'oepi  means  i)oth  /  begin  .ind  /  benan.  The  active  form  is  used 
when  an  .-Vitii'e  Inf.  follows:  as, 

Lrbem  aedificare  coepit.     lie  began  to  build  the  city. 

The  passivi'  form  (coeptus  simi  1  is  used  when  a  Pass.  Inf.  follows  : 


I'rbs  acdificari  coepta  est.      The  city  began  tii  be  built. 
This  is  an  example  of  .[tiraction  of  voice. 

Compare  also:  Wteres  orationes  le^i  stmt  desitae.      The  speeches 
of  the  olden  time  have  i  cased  to  be  read. 
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Exercise  43. 
I.  They  fclr  respect  iverecundia)  for  neither  ^ods  nor  men.     2.  We 
Slid   that  there  %vas  some  consolation  for  their  iU-hick.     3-   ^flf- 
cummiseration  took  jxjssession  (capio)  of  their  minds.     4-  Have  they 
lost  all  interest  (f„ra)  in  their  own  u.ndition.^  .res)  5.  Discrimination 
^,discrimen)  between  things  human  and  things  divine  was  unim,M.red 
(salviis)      6.  Man  has  an  immoderate  desire  for  wealth.     7-  -^  de- 
cision 'ydiscrimen)  was  allowed  them  with  regard  to  all  these  matters 
at  once      8.  .Are  all  voiir  plans  formed  for  attacking  the  enemy  .^ 
0    This  was  their  first  place  of  refuge  (recepuuulum)  from  that  un- 
luckv  field  (pugna).     10.  You  showe.l  what  kind  of  magistrate  you 
would   have  been.     11.    He  said  that   he  had  been  thanked    (use 
agere  gratias)  bv  the  people  because  he  had  not  despaired  ot  the 
country.      12.   He  was  too  brave  a  man  to  be   (.ut  to  di^^th.      13- 
Whether  it  is  in  the  public  interest  (c  re  p.)  or  tu.t.may  be  questioned : 
but  whether  it  is  or  not.  it  is  approve,!  by  all.      14.  They  never  saw 
him  without  reviling  him  (use  ut  no,i).      15-  He  returned  to  .\then. 
with.nit    waiting   for   the   army.      16.    Th.-e    squabbles    ianUeutw) 
were  so  disagreeable  uuerlms)  to  me  thai   I  w..ul<l  neNer  have  re- 
turned, unless  vou  had  invited  me.      17.  H  they  ha.l  had  a  leader  to 
be  compared  with  him, victory  would  not  have  failed  Idesum)  them. 
18    \sk  them  what  ihev  would  have  done,  if  an  enemy  had  come 
to  the  citv.      19.  What  do  you  nu  ,.n  (sihi  velle)  by  praising  me?  (use 
quod).     20.  Shall  vou  ask  him  to  h-ave  the  citv  immediately? 


i-fc 


§  44.  THE  NUMERAL. 

1.  Cardinal  numerals  are  indeclinat)le  except  (i)  unus,  one:  duo. 
tii'o;  tres,  three:  [2)  the  hun.lre.N,  beginning  with  ducenti,  tu-o  hun- 
dred; (3)  the  i)lural  of  mille,  a  thousand. 

2.  Mille,  a  thousand,  is  indeclinable,  in  the  Sing.,  but  in  the 
PI.  it  is  declined. 

N„te.— Mille,  in  the  sing.  i>  either  an  -Adj.  or  a  mmn;  as,  Mill, 
h.miines  or  mille  h.Mninum,  a  thousand  wen.  In  the  PI.  it  is  always  .i 
noun:  as.  Decern  milla  honiinum.  ten  thnnsnnd  men. 

3.  Compound  numbers  like  21,  22.  &c..  when  between  20  ami  100. 
3^,'.  written  unus  el  vininti.  duo  et  viginti.  or  viginti  unus.viginti 
duo  itc. 
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Above  one  hundred,  iht-  Rruatcr  niinilwi  prc«-(lc's  (usually  without 
et):  as,  Duccnti  uniis,  or  ducentict  unus, /wo //«)v/r('(/(i«r/o«t':   us, 

Caesar  Gallorutn  duo  ni'!"  quingentos  sex  Ci-nit.  Caesar  rap- 
lured  2,506  Gauls. 

4.  First,  second,  third,  in  enumerations,  is  unus,  alter,  tertius:  as, 
E  (luil)us  j;eneril)us,   uniim  est  e\  iis  f)ui..,  alterum  ex  iis.  &c. 

Of  these  liisses  /''■   first  consists  of  those  who .  .the  second  of  those,  etc. 

5.  The  ordinals  are  used  in  expressing  dates:  as. 

Anno  post  urhem  ronditani  septinKentesimo  (|uin(iuagcsimo 
quarto  natus  est  ("hristus.  Christ  was  horn  7^4  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  city. 

A.D.   inillesimo  octinj^entesimo  nitogesinio  tertio  ^  .1 ./).   i8S^. 

Anno  urhis  conditae  (luinijuagesmio  quarto.     In  t'-  year  of 

the  building;,  of  the  city  U.e.  the  beginning  of  the  Koni;  .,    ubtraet 

from  754  for  year  li.C). 

Quota  hora  est  ^  Hora  prima,  seeunda,  tenia,  &•.  What  hour  is 
HP  Seven,  eight,  nine  o'clock,  etc.  (i.e.,  reckoning  from  sunrise  at 
six  o'clock;  time  was  measured  by  a  sun-dial). 

6.  The  distributive  numerals  are  used:  — 

(a)  To  exi)ress  so  many  at  a  time,  so  many  each:  as,  Pueris  binos 
libros  donavit.     He  i^ave  the  boys  two  books  apiece. 

(b)  To  express  multiplication:  as  Bis  bina  qu.Utuor  stmt.  Twice 
two  is  four. 

(c)  With  subsianti\is  that  have  no  Sing,  or  a  different  meaning  in 
the  Sing,  and  PI.,  respectively:  as,  Bina  castra,  tico  camps.  (Castrum 
is  a  fort;  duo  castra  =  too  forts). 

Note  1.  —With  nouns  like  castra,  the  PI.  of  unus  is  used  for  one, 
not  singuli:  as,  Kx  unis  duas  mihi  conficies  nuptias.  You  will  make 
me  two  weddings  out  of  one. 

Note  2.-— Whiii  the  distrii)uti\(s  are  used  with  a  numeral  ad- 
verb, the\'  have  the  force  of  cardinal-:  as, 

Ter  deni,  thrice  ten:  vicies  centena.  two  thousand. 

7.  P'ractions  with  1  for  the  numerator  are  expressed  1)\'  an  ordinal 
with  pars:  as, 

Tenia  pars,  ',  ;centesima  pars,  1  Ar,  (  =  1  per  cent);  mil!   -ima  pars, 
iti'oo-      l^imidium,  iiowever,  is   .'. 
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8.  Where  the  numtTator  is  one  less  that  the  denominator,  the  car- 
dinals with  partes  .re  used:  as, 

Duae  partes,  i]  \:res  partes,  •,'. 

Tres  quintae  is  >; ;  quattuor  septimae,  \  \  decumae  i  tenths)   Hthes. 
Dimidio  plures,  half  as  many  again  {  =  more  ftv/jd//':  duplo  plures. 
douhl,'  as  many;  alterum  tantum.  as  much  again. 

9.  Ago  is  abhinc,  followed  by  the  words  expiessin^  time,  in  the 
Ace.  or  Abl.:  as, 

Abhinc  decem  dies   lor  diebiis)   Romam   profectu»  tst.     He  set 

out  for  Rome  ten  days  ago. 

Xoic. — Abhinc  precedes  the  expression  of  time. 

10.  The  following  phrases  may  be  noted: 

Decem  annos  post.     Ten  years  after  (post  is  an  adverb). 

Decem  annos  ante.     Ten  years  before. 

Nonaginta  annos  natus.     Ninety  years  old. 

Minor  decem  annos  natus.     Lei.?  than  ten  years  old. 

Maior  decern  annos  natu».     More  than  ten  years  old. 

Priore  anno  quani  e  vita  excessit.      The  year  before  he  died. 

Pridie  quam  pervenit.  The  day  before  he  arrived. 

Postridie  (juam    .      The  day  after 

§  46.  THE  DAYS  OP  THE  MONTH. 

I.  Threedays  were  used  to  dividcthe  Roman  monih.  the  Kalends, 
(Kalendae),  Xoues    (.Nonae)   and  Ides  (Idas):  as, 

Kalendis  Martiis  interfectus  est.     He  was  killed  on  the  Ides  of 

March. 

Ad  Kalendas  solvet.     lie  n'ill  pay  by  the  Kalends. 

Nonis  Decembribus.     On  the  Nones  of  December. 

The  Kalends  fell  on  the  1st,  the  Nones  ..n  the  7th  or  9th,  ami  the 
Ides  on  the  l.^th  or  15th. 

In  March,  J  iiU  , « hiober,  .May,  the  Ides  were  on  the  fifteenth  day. 

The  Nones  in  these  four  months  fell  on  the  7th  (y  days  before 
the  Mes,  according  to  the  Roman  method  of  re  koning). 

In  the  other  eight  months,  the  Ides  fell  on  the  13th  and  the  Nones 
on  the  5th. 

Kach  month  hail  the  •vime  numU-r  of  days  as  at  present. 
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2.  The  names  of  the  twelve  Roman  months  are: 

lanuarius,  Februarius,  Martins,  Aprilis,  Maius,  lunius,  lulius  (or 
Quintilis),  Augustus  (or  Sextilis),  September,  October,  November, 
December. 

These  are  all  Arljs.  and  are  used  in  agreement  with  Kalendae, 
Nonae,  Idus. 

A  particular  date  is  either  on  one  of  these  days  or  so  many  days 
before  one  of  them. 

3.  The  3rd  day  before  the  Ides  of  March  would  naturally  be  Die  tertio 
ante  Idus  Martias.  Instead  of  that,  they  used  Ante  diem  tertium 
Idus  Martias  (as  if  ante  governed  diem),  or  A.d.  Ill  Id.  Mart. 

The  3rd  day  before  the  Ides  of  .l/«rr/(  would,  again,  naturally  be 
the  I2th:but  as  they  counte<l  in  the  day  from  which  they  reckoned, 
it  is  really  the  13th  of  March. 

In  turning  our  dates  into  Latin,  I  must,  therefore,  he  add>  d 
iK'fore  the  subtraction  is  made:  as, 

I  was  present  on  August  3rd.  A.  d.iii.  Non.  .\ug.  adfui  (date  of 
.Nones  of  .August  =the  5th;  5+1—3  =  3). 

lie  was  horn  Sefil.  23rd.  Natus  est  a.  d.  ix.  Kal.  Oct.  '32-23=9; 
3(.  days  in  Sept.  +  l  in  Oct.  +  I  1. 

He  died  on  the  3rd  of  June.  .\.d.  ill.  Non.  lun.  mortuusest  (Nones 
on  5th;  6-3  =31. 

/  spoke  in  the  Senate  on  (ktober  jist.  .\.  d.  xii.  Kal.  Nov.  in  Senatu 
dixi  (31  +2-21  =  12). 

Note.  -The  phrase  ante  diem  ciini'  to  l)e  regarde<i  as  an  imledin- 
al)le  noun,  and  was  ioine<i  with  .1  preposition:  as, 

//(■  invited  me lo dinner  for  Xov.  iMh.  Ina.cl.  xvi  Kal.  Dec.  me  in 
coenam  in\il.i\  it. 
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$  46.  ROMAN  MONEY. 

1.  The  common  coins  in  use  in  R<ime  during  the  i.i-^t  two  centuries 
of  the  Ki'public  vere  the  .As  (over  I  ct'nt  1.  the  sestene,  the  denarius, 
and  thv  aureus.  The  .As  was  of  copiKT,  the  sesterce  and  denarius 
of  sil\er,  and  the  aureus  of  gohl. 

2.  Tiu-  following  table  gives  the  relatixe  \alue  of  these  c.)in*, 
true  for  approximatelv  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  Republic. 
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TABLE  OF  ROMAN  MONEY 
4  asses  =  I  sestertius  (5  cents). 
4  sestertii  =  i  denarius  (20  cents). 
25  denarii  =  i  aureus  ($4.50) 
3.  The  sesterce*  was  the  common  unit  for  expressing  sums  of 
money  at  Rome. 
It  was  used  as  follows: — 

(o)  Up  to  2,000  th(   .sum.  Adj.  was  used  with  sestertius:  as, 
Centum    sestertii,  o    hundred    sesterces;    undcni    sestertii,   eleven 
sesterces  each. 

{b)  Above  2,000  and  up  to  a  million,  the  Neut.  Plur.sestertia  was 
used  for  the  thousands:  as, 

Sestertia  tria  et  quadringcnti  octoginta  sestertii,  ,?.V*o  sesterces. 
Note. — Millia  sestertium,  is  also  used  instead  of  sestertia. 

(c)  To  express  millions,  the  tens  of  the  numeral  adverb  scries 
(decies,  vicies,  etc.)  are  used  with  Centena  millia  sestertium.  which, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  is  usually  omitted:  as, 

Decies  [centena  millial  sestertium  (for  sestertiorum;.  One 
million  sesterces  (lit.,  ten  times  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces). 

V'icies  [centena  millia)  sestertium.     Two  million  sesterces. 

Quadragies,  etc.     Four  million  sesterces. 

Thus:  Tu  autcm  quadringenties  sestertium,  quml  Idibus  Martiis 
debuisti,  quonam  miwlo  ante  Kalcndas  .Apriles  delK-rc  desisti.'  How 
did  you  cease  to  owe  hrfore  the  first  of  April,  the  forty  millions  of  ses- 
terces you  owed  on  the  Ides  of  March  t 

(d)  When  a  sum  requires  more  than  one  nunu-ral  adverb  to  express 
it,  the  numerals  must  be  a<l(led  together  if  the  larger  stands  first, 
but  multiplied  if  the  smaller  stands  first:  as, 

Millies  <iuingenties  sestertium.     One  hundred  and  fifty  millinis. 
Ter  vicies  sestertium.     .Six  million  sesterces  (  =,^  X20X  hm),()<m)). 

(e)  The  (ien.  PI.  sc-stertium,  used  in  expressing  large  sums,  is 
sometimes  treated  as  a  neuter  noim  and  declined:  as, 

Syngrai>ha  sesfrtii  ceniieiis  facia  est.  .1  bond  of  10.000.000 
sesterces  was  drawn  up. 

In  vicies  sestertio  splendid«'  s«-  gcssit.  lie  k<f>t  up  Rreat  stale  on 
a  fortune  of  two  mttlions. 

jy;„te._\„nimus  («  coin)  is  (re<|uently  used  instead  of  sestertius. 

♦ScstprtiiiK  is  ilcriv.tl  frtim  semis  (hnlf)  .iml  tcrtiiis  l/dirrf),  i.e..  the  third  <j  hall 
2  =  ^  -  hrni-r  il  13  ■•flPn  wrltt'n  n  '•-  '■'■'•  ='-mt5i.    !i  vi'ua  urieinaUy  worth  'Vi  a««>»- 
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I.  The  word  As  was  used  to  express  any  unit,  and  it  was  divided 
into  twelve  parts  (unciae)  to  express  twelfths  of  the  unit. 
The  names  of  these  divisions  may  be  noted. 

DIVISION'S  OF  THE  AS. 
As  (the  unit). 

Deunx,  gen.-uncis  (de-uncia  =one  ounce  off)  =  |  J. 
Dextans.-antis  (tie-sextans  =  «  sixth  off)  =  ]'^. 
Dodrans,  -antis  (de-quadrans  =a  fourth  off)  =  ."g. 
Bes,  bessis  =  ,"„ . 

Septunx,  -unris  (si-ptem-uncia)  =  ,',j. 
Semis  or  semisvis,  gen.  seniissis  (semi-as,  a  half  as)  =  ,''.^. 
(Juincunx,  -unris  (fiuinque-uncia)  =  ,\. 
Triens,  -entis  (tres)  =  ,*.j. 
(Juadrans,  -antis  (quattuor)  =  |'',. 
S'    ans.  -antis  (sex)  =  ,-.j. 

■"~  I  -1 ' 
>■'       1 — -Of  the  al):)ve  tlivisions,   semis,   triens,   quadrans,   and 
-  were  used  as  names  of  coins. 
2. — Both  inch  and  ounce  are  derived  from  uncia. 

.■?.  Thesi'  divisions  were  used  for  dividing  into  twelfths  any  unit 
like  iugerum  (aw  acre),  pes,  (afoot),  libra  (a  pound):  as, 

.•\rare  semissem  iugeri.     To  ploug^b  half  an  acre. 

Obeliscus  centum  viginii  quimjue  pedum  et  dodranlis.  An 
oielisk  I2S>A  ffft  high. 

Tres  librae  cum  semisse.     3>^  pounds. 

,V   TheN'  were  comm<)ni\-  used  also  in  be(|uests:  as, 
lleres  ex  asse.     Heir  to  the  vhole  estate. 
lieres  ex  sen.       •.     Heir  to  half  the  estate. 
Meres  ex  uncia.     Heir  to  one-lwelflh. 

4.  The  sime  divisions  were  used  for  reckoning  interest  (usurac, 
leniis),  s\hich  was  due  monthly.     Thus: 

.\ssi-s  usurac  ( units  interest,  i.e.,  one  a  month  for  the  use  of  a  hundred), 
.'icelve  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  was  also  called  centesimae  usurae  (i.e., 
■  he  hundredth  interest),  ln-cause  in  one  hundred  months  a  sum  etjual 
to  thi'  principal  {.sors)  would  lia\e  been  paid. 
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The  following  tabic  gives  the  Latin  for  Intt-res-t  from  i  to  12%: 


Asses 

Deunces 

Dextantes 

Dodrantes 

Besses 

Septunces 

Semisses 

Quincunces 

Trientes 

Quadrantcs 

Sextantes 

Unciae 


-usurac 


c  per  annum. 
12 

II  {i.e.,  j  V  per  month) 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 

2 


So  too:  Binac  centesimae,  24' j  per  annum;  tcrnae  centcsiniac 

36'~c  per  annum,  etc.     Thus: 

Pecuniam  assibus  usuris  coUcKavit.     He  invested  money  at  12' f 
Dodrantibus    usu-is    grandem    pecuniam    apud   eum  collmavit. 

He  placed  a  large  sum  of  money  i,   his  hands  at  q'  ',. 

TABLE  OF  SYNTAX  RULES. 

(7V>  he  illustrated  from  the  author  read). 

1.  The  direct  object  is  in  the  .Ace,  the  Indir.  in  the  Dat. 

2.  A  Rel.  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  (".en.,  Number  and  Per- 
son;  its  case  is  determined  by  the  \erb  of  its  own  clause. 

.V  Verbs,  of  makinR,  rhoosing,,  tailing,.  &c.  (factitives),  take  two 
accusatives. 

4.  Verbs  of  leathing  and  verbs  of  askint^  lexcept  |K'to,  q  ..lero, 
and  usually  postulo)  take  two  Aces. 

5.  Duration  of  time  and  extent  of  sp;ice  are  expresseil  by  ihe  .\cc. 

6.  The  Ace.  is  usid  in  exclamations:  as,  O  me  niiserum,  wretch 
that  1  am! 

7.  The  Ace.  with  Inf.  is  ustd  as  a  noun,  for  an  Kng.  /A(i^clause 
with  should:  as.  Decorum  est  domos  patere.  i7  is  proper  that  our 
hoiisfs  should  stand  open. 
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8.  The  genitive  is  used  to  express  the  whole  of  which  a  i>art  is 
taken  (partitive  Gen.). 

9.  The  Cic'-   is  used  with  sum  to  express  to  belong  to,  and  to  express 
task,  duty,  mam,  &c. 

10.  The  (icn.  is  used  to  express  quality,  and  indefinite  price. 

11.  The  (ien.  of  source  is  used  with  certain  verbs  o(  feeling  (pudet 
&c.). 

12.  The  (^len.  is  used  with  refert  and  interest,  it  is  of  importance  to. 

13.  The  (icn.  of  the  charge  is  used  with  verbs  of  accusing,  con- 
demning, &c. 

14.  The  Gen.  is  used  with  admoneo  [retnindK  meniini,  oliiivisccr- 
misereor,  egeo. 

15.  Adjs.  followed  in  English  by  of  (except  worthy  of)  take  the 
(ien. 

16.  Adjs.  followed  in  English  by  to  or  for  take  the  dative. 

17.  Man\-  \-erbs  take  a  Dat.:  as,  I'arco  ispare),  credo  {believe). 
pareo  {obey),  ficlo  {trust),  nubo  (wed),  studeo  (be  zealous  fori,  obsto 
(stand  in  the  nay  of).  \aco  (have  leisure  for},  impero  (command), 
suadeo  (recommend).  iras<-or  ihe  angry  u'l'/A,)  subvenio  (aid),  ignosco 
(pardon),  servio  i.vpn'fi,  iiivideo  (envy),  induIg"o  (indulge),  placeo 
(please),  displiceo  (displease),  repugno  (oppose),  (H-curni  (meet), 
resisto  (resist).  fa\eo  (favor),  noceo  (hurt),  licet  (//  I5  allowed),  libet 
(it  pleases),  minor  {threaten),  niedeor  {heah.  consulo  (consult  for). 

I«.  Verbs  compounded    with  certain  prepositions  take  the  Dat. 

19.  X'erbs  <onipounded  with  male  and  sjitis,  take  the  Dat. 

20.  The  ve'b  sum  used  with  the  I);il.  means  to  belong  to. 

21.  X'erbs  meaning  to  lake  away  from  take  the  dat  (Tibi  vitan» 
adimo). 

22.  .\  Dat.  (///('  dat.  of  purpose)  is  used  with  i  ertain  verbs  to  de- 
note puriMise  or  objirt. 

2,v  The  Dat.  is  often  used  idiomaticalK'  lor  the  (ien.  (Cui  ad 
pedes  se  iecit.) 

24.  The  .\1>I.  is  use<l  with  a  i>r  all  to  express  the  agent;  but  the 
Dat.  is  used  with  the  (ierundive. 

25.  The  .Abl.  i»  used  t<i  express  cause,  manner,  and  instrument. 
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26.  The  Abl.  (abl.  of  specification)  is  used  to  express  that  in  respect 
to  which  a  thing  is  or  is  done:  as,  Natura  triquetra,  triangular  inform. 

27.  The  Abl.  is  used  to  express  measure  of  difference,  separation, 
time,  price,  quality,  and  attendant  circumstance. 

28.  Certain  transitive  verbs  take  the  Abl.  instead  of  the  Ace 
(utor,  &c.) 

29.  Opus  est  takes  Abl.  of  thing  and  Dat.  of  person. 

30.  Certain  Adjs.  are  joined  with  the  Abl. 

31.  A  point  of  time  and  "time  within  which"  are  expressed  by 
the  Abl. 

32.  The  comparative  degree  is  often  followed  by  the  Abl. 

33.  The  case  absolute  in  L  itin  is  the  Abl. 

34.  Place  to  'which,  with  the  name  of  a  town  or  small  island,  is 
expressed  by  the  Aoc;  with  the  name  of  a  country,  a  preposition  is 
used. 

35.  Place  from  Xihich,  with  the  name  of  a  town  or  small  island,  is 
expressed  by  the  .\h\.;  with  the  name  of  a  country, a  preposition  is 
usi-d. 

36.  Place  in  which  (|..ace  where),  with  ihe  name  of  a  town  or 
small  island,  takes  the  form  of  the  Cen.,  if  the  noun  is  of  the  first  or 
seconil  Ded.  Sitig.:  otherwisi-,  of  the  Abl.  With  names  of  coun- 
tries, a  preposition  is  used. 

37.  To  express  place  where  with  common  nouns,  a  preposition  is 
required,  unless  there  is  an  Adj.  with  the  noun:  as.  In  urbe,  in  the 
ctty;  but,  Mac  urbe,  in  this  city. 

3H.  Verbs  of  suyinii.  thinking,  &c.,  take  the  Ace.  with  Inf.  for  the 
Knglish  noun-clause  with  that. 

3q.  Verbs  of  hoping  take  a  Fut.  Inf. 

40.  Translate,  They  said  he  was  at  Rome  l>\  Dixiruiu  eum  Romae 
esM-  or  by  Dixerunt  enni  Romae  fuisse,  according  as  the  actual  words 
iisi'd  were,  Roniai"  est  or  Romae  fuit. 

41.  The  Inf.  is  often  used  for  ihe  Impf.  in  narration  (historic  Inf.) 

42.  Many  verbs  [modal  verbs)  take  an  Inf.  alter  them  to  complete 
iheir  meaning:  as,  .\udei>  [dare),  cogo  (compel),  conor  [endeavor), 
coiisiituo  and  statuo  [determine),  cunctor  (hesitate),  cupio  (desire), 
(iebeo  [ought],  desinu  [leme),  disi .»  ilenrH).  diil>itu  {hestiiaie),  incipio 
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(begin),  malo  (prefer),  nescio  (not  know  how),  nolo  (be  unwilling), 
obliviscor  (forget),  patior  (allow),  paro  (prepare),  possum  (be  able), 
scio  (know  how),  soleo  (he  accustomed),  vcrcor  (fear),  volo  (be  willing). 

43.  The  supine  is  used  to  express  purpose  after  a  verb  of  motion. 

44.  To  express  nouns  in  -ing  use  the  gerundive,  if  the  verb  governs 
the  Ace;  if  not,  the  gerund. 

45.  Duty  and  necessity  (must  and  ought)  are  expressed  by  the 
passive  periphrastic  conjugation. 

46.  Intention  is  often  expret  •  J  by  the  active  periphrastic  con- 
jugation. 

47.  The  indirect  question  (after  rogo,&c.)  has  its  verb  in  the  Subjun. 

48.  Primary  tenses  are  followed  by  primary,  secondary  by  sec- 
ondary (Rule  of  Sequence).  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  consecutive 
clauses. 

49.  Qui  final,  qui  causal,  qui  consecutive,  and  qui  concessive,  take 
the  Subjun. 

50.  Verbs  o(  fearing  take  ne  or  ut  with  the  Subjun. 

51.  Verbs  of  preventing  (except  prohilieo)  take  quominus  with  the 
Subjun. 

52.  Purpose  is  not  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  Inf. 

53.  The  Fut.  Ind.  and  Fres.  Subjun.  are  used  in  Fut.  conditions; 
the  Impf.  and  Plpf.  Subjun.  in  conditions  contrary  to  fact. 

54.  Dependent  clauses  in  Indir.  narration  (or  after  another  Subjun.) 
take  the  Subjun. 

55.  .A  Plpf-  Subjun.  in  indirect  narration  represents  a  Fut.-pf.  in  a 
de|)endent  clause  i:i  direct. 

5(  .   Imperatives  of  direct  narration  become  Subjun.  in  Indirect. 
-  57.   Rhetorical  (|iiestions  in  indirect  are  put  in  the  Inf. 

5«.  Nerbs  of  asking,  ordering  (except  iubeo),  and  advising  take  an 
Inf.  in  English,  but  ut  with  Subj.  in  Latin. 

59.  The  Perf.  Part.  .\ct.  is  supplied  in  four  ways. 

(H).  Of  two  verbs  connected  by  and,  one  often  becomes  a  participle. 

61.  The  Knglish  Pres.  Part,  is  often  expressed  by  the  Perf.  Part. 
or  its  ec|uivalent. 

62.  English  abstract  nouns  are  often  expressed  by  (a)  the  Inf.; 
(/>)  the  Indirect  (|tiesii(.n;  ((.I  the  Pres.  Part.;  (d)  the  Perf.  Part. 

03.    Yhc  Latin  Pan.  often  represents  an  English  finite  clause. 
64.    Without  joined  to  a  noun  in  -ing,  cannot  be  translated  by  sine 
%vii!i  ;i  (uftllit!. 
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65.  The  Fut.  Subj.  Act.  is  supplied  by  the  Act.  periphrastic  conju- 
gation, and  the  Fut.  Subj.  Pass,  by  futurum  sit  ut. 

66.  The  Fut.  Inf.  of  verbs  that  have  no  supine,  is  supplied  by 
fore  ut. 

67.  Postquam  in  joined  with  the  Ff.  for  the  Eng.  Plpf. 
Priusquam  is  usually  joined  with  the  Subjun. 
Cum  causal  and  cum  with  past  tenses  have  the  subjun. 
Dum,  while,  takes  the  Ind.;  dum,  until,  takes  the  Ind.  of  the 

past,  the  Subjun.  of  the  Fut.;  dum,  provided  that,  takes  the  Subjun. 

71.  Quin  with  the  Subjun.  is  used  after  verbs  of  negative  notion 
(non  dubito  quin,  /  do  not  doubt  that). 

72.  Utinam,  Oh!  that,  takes  the  Pres.  Subjun.  of  the  Fut.,  the  Impf. 
Subjun.  of  the  Pres.,  and  the  Plpf.  Subjun.  of  the  past. 

73.  The  subjun.  is  used  in  simple  sentences  in  wishes,  commands, 
exhortation,  and  deliberative  questions  and  to  soften  an  assertion. 

74.  A  verb  that  governs  the  Dat.  is  not  used  personally  in  the 


68. 
69. 
70. 


Pass. 

75- 
76. 

77- 


Intrans.  verbs  of  motion  prefer  the  Pass,  (impers)  to  the  .Act. 

.\n  ut-clause  is  used  to  define  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

A  quod-clause  often  has  the  Subjun.  (virtual  oblique). 
78.  Any  is  quis  after  si,  nisi,  ne,  num,  quo,  and  quanto;  quisquam 
(ullus)  after  a  negative  or  virtual  negative;  and  quivis,  when  it  means 
any  at  alt. 


PART  III. 

LATIN  AM)  ENGLISH  IDIOM  IN  THK  USE  OF  WORDS. 
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PART     III 


LATIN  AND  ENGLISH  IDIOM  IN  THE  USE  OF  WORDS. 


Section  i. 


I.  If  a  paragraph  be  taken  from  an  English  author,  it  is  rarely 
found  that  even  a  single  sentence  (unless  it  is  in  a  very  simple  style) 
(-in  be  translated  literally  or  word  for  word  into  Latin.  This  is  due 
.0  the  difference  of  the  two  languages  in  the  use  of  words  as  a  med- 
ium for  the  expression  of  thought.  Latin  Idiom  in  this  respect 
is  something  quite  as  distinctive  as  Latin  .Accidence  or  Latin  Syntax, 
and  much  more  difficult  to  master. 

Take,  fur  example,  the  following  passage  (fn  m  an  English  his- 
torian of  Rome)  on  the  retirement  of  the  Gauls  after  the  great  in- 
vasion : 

"The  retireme-it  of  the  invaders  requires  no  explanation.  Sudden 
and  violent  onslaughts,  which  swept  all  before  them,  gave  place  to 
discouragement  at  anything  like  prolonged  opposition." 

It  may  be  noted  that:  (lii  Tl.cr'.-  <  no  Latin  word  for  " retirement," 
"invaders,"  "explanation,"  "discniin.^ement."  "opposition." 

{b)  The  personification  (so  common  in  English)  by  which  "re- 
tirement" is  made  the  subject  of  t!ii'  sentence  is  rare  in  Latin. 

(c)  The  figurative  use  of  words  (as  in  "sweep")  is  rare  and,  a- 
a  usual  thing,  to  be  avoided  in  v.riting  Latin. 

By  eliminating  these  ch.iracteristically  English  features  (personi- 
fication, metaphor,  abstract  nouns),  using  verbs  for  the  verbal 
iiDuns,  using  the  specific  name  Gdlli  fur  "invaders, "  and  changing  the 
form  of  the  narrative  from  third  to  first  person,  the  passage  at  once 
approximates  to  the  Latin  form.     Thus: 

Xeque  enim  est  cur  dicam  quani  ob  rem  Calli  se  reccperint: 
quippe  qui  (inasmuch  a^  they)  reiH-nte  et  sumnia  vi  aggrossi,  cum 
diu  resistererur,  animum  demitterent. 

Translation  of  English  into  Latin  is  mainly  a  process  of  simpli 
fication  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  fusing  and  recasting  of  the  English,  in 
'  ^rder  to  put  in  an')t  her  form  or  mould  the  meaning  contained.  Indeed 
when  the  thought  of  a  passage  is  clearly  grasped  and  expressed  in  its 
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simplest  fr        ()  '  llioughl    x-,  it  were),  Latin  will  often  be  found  to 
be  tht;  natural  tM:m  for  nir   "'in'ssion  of  the  thought. 

2.  Practice  in  translatinK  I.  iin  inio  adequate  idiomatic  English, 
is  therefore  the  best  preparatior  tor  writing  Latin. 

"Most  tran-lations  in  our  toi^jue/'it  has  been  s.iid  "are  dull 
and  wearisome.  berau>e  the\  do  not  assume  a  new  fv)rm  in  passiii- 
through  the  translator's  mind  Fhe  mere  substii  utioii  of  Knglish  for 
Latin  words  does  not  iinxhK  e  a  translation,  unless  the  sentence^ 
and  constructions  are  English  ,i!so,"* 

.And  so,  coTUcrsely,  the  translation  of  English  into  Latin  mus- 
adapt  itself  to  tiie  general  characteri-tii  >  of  tho  Latin  torm  ol  s|)eecr 
and  the  ideas  expre>-<  d  niu>t  assume  a  new  drr>-  ,is  the\'  pa>- 
through  the  transla'or's  mind. 

Some  of  the  sjhi  lal  tharacteri~!ics  of  Latin  M' mi  nun  it-  ilin- 
trated  in  detail. 

1  HK   AnsTw  \rT   NoiN 

3.  Latin,  as  compared  with  Kiigli>h,  ha-.  fi'W  abstnct  nonii  a 
defect  which  is  supplied  in  uuun  wa\  >.     Thus  : 


I'SE   OF   THK    InDIRIaT  'Ji  I  >TII)\   FOR    AN    ENGLISH    .\  Ol  N 

Latin   often    uses   the   indirect    question    where   English  -   m 

.ibstract  or  \erhal  noun;  as. 

Roga\  it  (juot  hoste^  essenr.     He  asked  tin-  number  of  Ihe  enemy. 

Scio  cur  redier-s.      /  knu'-  //;,  reason  of  your  return. 

Dicam  tibi  quo  <:.)iitli'-r    eaniiis.      /  li'ill  til  you  our  destinatio; 

<Juid  do  ea  re  »entiai  i\pi>iiet.     He  u    !  expinin  his  view  nf  in 
v.atter.  ^ — 

\ides()u.iir  [M'riciiliini  sii.       Vnu  sfe  the       uirv  of  he  dimmer. 


t,i 


E.XEUtlSL     I  . 

I.  I  see  ihe  siiu:.     ness  uf  the  danger  use  quuni,  how).     J.  ' 

><)U  tell  the  source  of  that  --umcjr.'    3.  I  h  ve 
cusl(jm.     4.    'S'    ■  -I'    ihv  eha'raitcr  1^'  ih 

thi'  dule  of  his  (ii'i      lurc       'tv  >shall   we  >  er   kiio\>      he   'rtanne 
Lis  death.-"      7.   i  did  not   kn  >\v  the  jj:c    if  the  i  Let 

that  we  m;"y  see  the  issue  -ir  ■  he  matter  >?  «'(//        irn 

(  no  foresaw  the  t'.v;. ;;.'  of  th.   .ianger.      i;  They  k      •- 
*  Pott's  "  Ilin  -  Tow.inl-  i.,it:  1  ("iimpo.iit! 


iiearfi  tl:-    orif^ii;  'if 
man.     5     i.'.  i  us  a5+ 
«n< 
■I-  » 
u        9.  !" 
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his  i.tion.  1 1.  The  motive  of  his  act  i-;  plaii  i  all.  12.  Ti-ll  me 
his  opinion  of  the  w  )le  affair.  13.  \  ■>••  km.v  ow  the  '^  inner  >i 
his   life   from    Ix'vhci  il.      14.    Have    t  di-  red    t        enenix  s 

position.''  15,  ll<iw  sh.ill  we  evi  '  know  ihe  tini.  olace,  iiner  and 
agents  in  thi.<  iTinic'  'ft.  Have  hey  g(in.-Hrtva\  to  disoo-  the  size 
and  char,  'vr  of  the  ■  .'iny's  fleet  '  17  ell  nie  the  coin]  numn  of 
\(Hirdail\  life  and  I  tell  \oii  vur  owi,    haraeter. 


Ski  HON"  2. 
THE  LATIN  VERB  FOR  AN  ENGLISH  NOUN 

I.  The  la( ;    'I  absti      I  and  \erf>al  nouns  in  L.atin  i'      ((iiicmly 
supplied  l)y  a  \erli    .is. 

!d  rogo  /  make  this    r-qut'si:  idem  promitti  ■   /  make  the  same  pru 

nihil    respondet.  iu    gnes  no  ai>i:,.'er;  hoi    .loriatur.  he  makes 
'loasi. 

Katlcm  iH'Ccaf,  he  commits  the  .\       '■  sin        ihil  sueci  nset,  // ■  fe- 
HO  resentment- 


Br-  -us  srn-it  lontra  m'  iri.      B.  perceived  that  an  atiu 
made  upf>n  htm -'if. 

Maiora    deliquir mt    "I'l.iin    qiiihus    ign-  ~(i    pi    "*'iti 
contr  'tted  i  rimes  '■  "  sen     s  to  hi   ,/  irdoued 

hide    longis.sin.       pr  isj-H-ctari     po'crat.      ihen. 
prospect  could  tH'  ohiainff: 

2.  Verbs  of  motion      H_d  imp*   ^.i  dly  in  the  1     -:- 
lUiid  where  English  ii:<-s  a  noun:  .i- 

r  ignatum  est.     hattli  \<as  fonjiht xhvn.ixwn  esi .  a  s     ut 
I  arma  concurrii        theif-  is  a  ru.Jr  to  irms. 
nfelicissime  pii      .oumest.   .i  m       disastrous  hatti 

.    The  five  imp.  rsona!  vi  rhs  fair,    dy      i^-ussed 
>iiupie  emotions,  a      ii>;  inionK    ised    or  th    ■      nr-poii 
noun-  iii  luijjlish:  .;  -.  ^ 

Hums  n  i  eum  p.-enitiiit.      T>^is  thin^  fttie     Htm  with  remorse. 

Me  ineae  ignaviae  pigi.it.  ^.  felt  ve.xation  at  my  own  idleness. 

4.    The  Latin  infinitive  will     ften  supply  the  e  of  an  abstract 

noun:  .i 

Humanum  est  errart       /■       r  is  human. 
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Libt-rius  diccrc  mihi  non  licuit.  Greater  freedom  of  speech  wiis 
not  allowed  me.  So  too:  Beatc  viverc,  happiness  (also,  heata  vita): 
felicem  esse,  good  fortune  (lit.,  to  he  lucky). 

5.  The  Pros.  Part.  Act.,  the  Perf.  Part.  Pass.,  and  the  (ierund  arc 
very  often  found  in  Latin  where  English  uses  an  abstract  or  verbal 
noun:  as, 

Mihi  (juerenti,  to  my  complaint;  te  repugnante,  in  spite  of  your 
opposition;  indignantium  vmen,  expressions  of  indignation. 

Ab  urbe  condita.     From  the  foundation  of  the  ctty. 

Propter  classem  amissiini  condctnnatus  est.  lie  was  condemned 
for  the  loss  of  the  fleet. 

Post  expulsum  filium.     After  the  expulsion  of  the  son. 

Otiamli,  non  negotiandi,  causa  Syracusas  se  contulit.  He  re- 
paired to  Syracuse  for  recreation  not  for  business. 

6.  .\  noun-clausi'  introduced  by  ((uod  (the  fact  that)  will  often  take 
the  place  of  an  English  noun:  as, 

Mihi  gratum  est  c]uik1  venisti.  The  fact  of  your  coming  is  pleasing, 
to  me. 

hjrirc-i  adfui  <piod  ei  subvenire  volui.  The  reason  of  my  presence 
was  my  wish  to  aid  him. 

yu<Kl  ei  sub%fni  mihi  iucimdum  est.  The  reflection  that  I  aided 
him  is  delightful  to  me. 

7.  An  adverbial  clause  may  fre<iuently  be  used  to  turn  an  English 
abstract  noun  :  as. 

Hoc  malum  ut  vitaret,  abiit.  Tor  the  avoidance  of  this  nil,  he 
went  away. 

Hoc  accidit  dum  abfui.     7V/i.v  occurred  in  my  absence. 

H.  The  ('.en.  is  usi-d  with  the  verb  sum,  /  am.  to  express  word- 
like task,  duty,  custom,  characteristic,  mark,  token:  as,  ludicis  est 
se(|ui  \erum,  1/  is  the  duly  of  a  judge  to  follow  the  truth  (lit.,  to  follow, 
the  truth  is  of,  xx.,  belongs  to,  a  judge);  h<K-  est  praeceptoris,  this  is  //« 
business  of  an  instructor;  siipien.'is  est  ns  adversas  aetjuo  animo  fern 
tt  is  the  characteristic  of  a  wise  man  to  hear  adversity  with  resignation 
(lit.,  with  an  exrn  mind). 

Hoc  est  evertenilae  rei  publicae.  The  tendency  of  this  isthesuh 
version  of  the  constitution  (lit.,  this  belongs  to). 

Note— With  possessive  pronouns,  this  genitive  is  not  umul,  but 
the  neuter  of  the  corresixmding  possessive  a<lje<tive:  as,  I  uum 
tnot  tui)  est  videre,  it  ts  your  duty  to  see. 
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Exercise  2. 
I.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  consuls  were  elected.  2.  He 
kept  silence  in  your  presence.  3.  They  contemned  my  threats.  4. 
I  will  go  to  Rome  to  have  an  interview  with  them.  5.  Will  he  make 
a  voyage  in  the  middle  of  winter?  6.  You  should  yield  obedience 
to  the  laws.  7.  There  was  a  general  rush  to  the  walls  of  the  city. 
8.  I  believe  that  he  feels  regret  for  his  conduct.  9.  Every  evil 
seems  harmless  at  its  i  'rth  (nascor).  10.  Ahcr  a  brief  exhortation, 
he  induced  them  to  remain.  11.  They  feel  neither  shame  nor  sorrow 
for  their  folly.  12.  He  never  lost  hi-  'ulief  in  the  existence  of  God. 
13.  The  resistance  ceased  after  midnight.  14.  On  arriving  at  the 
gate,  they  immediately  demanded  admittance.  15.  I-  it  the  mark 
of  a  mean  mind  to  love  wealth?  16.  There  is  a  possibility  that  his 
political  opinions  an-  the  same  as  your  own.  17.  The  murder  of 
Pompey  was  a  dreadful  Uilrox)  crime.  18.  What  is  your  opinion  of 
such  people? 


Section  3. 

OTHER  SUBSTITXTTES  FOR  THE  ABSTRACT  NOUN: 
THE  ADJECTIVE.     CONCRETE  FOR  ABSTRACT. 

1.  .\n  adjective  in  Latin  will  often  replace  an  English  noun:  as, 
Hortos  venairs  habuit.     He  had  gardens  for  sale. 

So:  Tumultus  servilis.  1;  rising  of  the  slaves;  iter  maritimum,  a 
journey  hy  sea;  vir  honest  us,  a  man  of  honor. 

2.  The  neut«'r  of  an  adjective  (singular  and  plur.d)  is  most  fre- 
(|uentiy  used  for  an  Knglisli  noun;  as. 

.\liud  est  honestuni,  utile  aliud.  Honor  is  one  thing;  expediency, 
another, 

\'era  el   falsii  disiungunt.      They  distinguish  truth  and  falsehood. 

The  neuter  .Adj.  or  pronoun  is  ust-d  in  Latin  in  cvprcss  an  English 
noun  for  which  tht-  wnrd  thing  might  be  used,  but  .1  mure  preten- 
tious noun  is  preferred.     'I  hits: 

Haec  si'(|uebatur.  he  pursued  the.se  ol'jeits;  nuigna  ausus  oi,  he 
ventured  m/  great  enterprises;  hiK-  ununt  me  cnn-olatur,  this  one 
consideration  (or  reflection'  tiifords  me  tonsolation. 

I  lilt  .ludeii  diccre.     /  venture  to  make  this  assertion. 

Hoc  niihi  molestuni  est  me  non  esse  iMjnuni  ci\ini.  this  thought 
is  painful  to  me.  that  I  am  not  a  patriot. 
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Si  modo  haec  stabudt.  //  only  the  present  condition  of  the  country 
continues. 

Amissa  erant  per  quae  humus  exciditur.  The  tools  for  digging 
the  earth  had  been  lost. 

3.  An  English  abstract  noun  may  frequently  be  expressed  by 
making  it  concrete,  i.e..  referring  it  to  an  individual:  as, 

Nullum  [xietam  legerat,  nullum  .-ratorem  noverat.  lie  had  read 
no  poetry  and  was  unacquainted  with  oratory. 

Plurimum  interest  inter  dwtum  et  rudem.  There  is  the  greatest 
difference  between  learning  and  ignorance  (lit.,  between  a  learned  man 
and  an  ignorant  man). 

Ingeniosi  non  sunt  quales  esse  nobis  vi  lentur.  Genius  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  suppose  it  to  be. 

A  plural  noun  is  frequently  so  used:  as, 

Legibus  ixirendimi  est.      We  should  yield  obedience  to  law. 

F.umenta  propter  frigora  matura  non  erant.  The  corn  was  not 
ripe  owing  to  the  cold. 

.\ssiduos  inter  lalxfres  vitam  degunt.  They  spend  their  lives  in 
incessant  labor. 

4.  In  accordance  with  this  love  of  tiie  concrete  is: 

(rt)  The  us*'  of  the  name  of  the  nation  instead  of  the  name  of 
a  city  or  country:  as,  Atheniensis,  a  man  of  Athens  ;  dades  (  ,in- 
nensis.  the  defeat  of  Cannae  ,  f(H•du^'  .\lbanum,  the  treaty  of  Alba  : 
duo  .\ri)inales,  the  two  men  of  Arptnum. 

Romani  cum  Karthaginiensibus  In-llum  iam  diu  gerunt.  Rome 
has  long  been  making  war  upon  (' \rthage. 

{h)  The  disregard  of  the  usi-  ol  i  itles:  as, 

Videsne  tu,  A.  Corneli.  cacumen  illud?  Po  you  see  that  elet'ation. 
General^  (of  a  private  soldier  to  his  general). 

id  nosniet  ipsos  facere  oportet.  Phae<lria.  HV  must  do  it  our- 
selves, sir  (of  a  slave  to  his  master). 

(f )  The  disregard  of  ihe  uw  of  imiK-rsonal  lorms  of  reference:  as 

I)e  hac  re  iam  Sivium,  virum  amplissimum,  audistii^.  With 
regard  to  this  proposal,  you  have  already  heard  an  honorable  member 
(of  a  previous  speaker  in  the  S«nate), 

So  ;  I.egtm  tam  ulilem  loUi,  ynirites,  non  ferindum  est.  The  ab- 
rogation of  so  salutary  a  law.  sir,  is  intolerable  i.iddressed  to  the 
niiinbersof  the  Assc-mblv  not.  as  with  us,  to  the  S|H'aker.i 
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Patres  conscript!,  my  Lords  (of  the  Senate);  ludices,  Gentle- 
men of  the  Jury. 

(d)  The  more  direct  use  of  proper  names  obtained  by  transferring 
the  epithet  to  an  appositive:  as, 

Cato  mens,  vir  dcK-tissimus.     My  learned  friend,  Cato. 
So:  Fratcr  tuus,  vir  fortissimus.      Your  gallant  brother. 

(e)  What  may  l)e  called  the  "allusive  use"  of  proper  names:  as, 
Tempora  Numae  minus  apta.     A  period  of  time  little    suited    to 

Numa  (i.e..  irreligi<nis). 

KXERC!SE   3. 

I.  What  object  do  you  think,  has  he  in  view?  2.  Some  men  pur- 
sue one  object;  some  another.  ,v  -Nor  should  men  pursue  ends 
they  cannot  attain.  4.  He  said  that  procrastination  (cunclor)  would 
be  fatal  (funeslus).  5.  He  thought  that  flattery  was  wit  {adj.). 
6.  I  have  alreafh  explained  what  I  consider  the  qualifications  of  a 
general  iadj.].  7.  The  K-cret  of  his  unbroken  success  (res  succedii) 
lay  in  his  wisdom  and  foresight.  H.  This  is  the  advantage  of  ve- 
hemence and  activity,  that  they  soon  learn  to  reform  themselves. 
9.  Timidity,  however,  is  more  fatal.  10.  A  man  once  persuaded 
that  .in  imjx'diment  is  insuperable,  has  made  it  more  difficult  than 
before.  1 1.  He  will  never  discover  the  unreasonableness  (use  vanus) 
of  his  fears.  12.  Tell  him  the  hour  at  which  Wv'  leave.  13.  There 
«as  no  longer  any  possibility  of  his  escaiK'.  14.  .All  regard  ingrati- 
tude with  detestation  (use  verb),  15.  The  Roman  loved  oratf)ry. 
16.  The  iR'trayal  of  their  plans  threw  (hem  into  confusion,  i".  If  I 
had  ma«le  any  proficiency  in  the  art  nuself.  I  shouhl  not  use  these 
words.  18.  Self-confidence  (inf.)  is  a  mark  of  ar''ogance.  19.  It 
was  a  surprise  to  me  that  so  wise  a  man  as  your  father  should  have 
put  confidence  in  their  promises  (sny  that  ynur  father,  a  very  wise 
man).  20.  He  denie<l  the  possibilitx  of  their  making  war  upon 
Rome.  21.  He  crossi'd  the  river  when  the  cold  was  almost  un- 
bearable.    22.  Their  judgment  with  regard  to  him  iscnrni  t(usetrr/»). 


Section  4 
RES  AND  RCS  PUBLIC  A. 

I.  One  of  thecnmmonest  substitutes  in  Latin  for  the  abstract  noun 
is  the  word  Res. 
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Thus  in  one  page  of  Livy,  taken  almost  at  random,  the  following 
uses  are  found: 

Quietac  res  ex  Etruria  nuntiabantur.  A  peaceful  condition  oj 
affairs  in  Etruria  was  arnounced. 

Omnibus  conciliis  eain  rem  agitari  adferebatur.  Word  was 
brought  that  this  question  was  being  debated  at  nil  their  meetings. 

Tribunis  iam  diu  nullam  novandi  res  causam  invenientibus. 
As  the  tribunes  had  for  a  long  time  found  no  motive  for  agitation. 

Remotam  a  re  publica  iuxentutem  (esse  dixit).  He  said  thai 
the  youth  of  the  nation  were  kept  aloof  from  all  that  was  of  natioruil 
concern. 

Hiber.  acula  etiam,  res  nova  militi  Romano,  aedificari  coepta 
sunt.  Winter  huts — a  new  departure  for  the  Roman  soldiery — began 
to  be  built. 

2.  The  genitivt  rerum  is  often  added  to  nouns  'hat  are  be^innins 
to  be  used  as  abstracts:  as,  Causa  rerum,  a  cause:  lognito  rerum. 
study;  repugnantia  rerum,  contradiction. 

Hoc  est  praecipue  sdiibre  in  cognitione  rerum.  There  is  this 
useful  feature  about  study. 

3.  Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  general  character  of  I^tin 
diction  than  the  use  of  res  in  such  casis  as  the  alxn c. 

In  its  highest  literarv  form.  Latin  approximate^  to  the  collcKpiial 
forms  of  modern  speech. 

4.  The  use,  too,  in  Latin  of  the  word  Res  publica  iihe  people's 
concern)  is  suggestive  It  should  bi  written  in  Ivvo  words  and  each 
word  given  its  full  force  and  translated  to  suit  the  context.      Thus: 

Sin  autem  vos  plus  tiini  in  re  p.  \idistis.  But  if  you.  on  that 
i.cca.'iio,..  sho',,.rd  more  political  iti sight  (lit.,  saw  more  in  regard  to  the 
people's  interest). 

Sullam  in  Itali.mi  ro  p.  reMxaxit.  The  pulilicul  situation  re- 
called Sulla  to  Italy. 

(unciani  rem  p.  n' -  luae  got.ie  .inipi'A.ic  >imt.  ]«iir  reforms 
have  covered  the  ichi'le  field  of  political  acliv.ty. 

(Juid  hunc  homineni  ir.tgnuin  aiit  ainphiin  dc  '  •  piibliia  cogit.irc 
iputan   |MissiMiiu-|  <pii  pcinniaiii  ex  .urarin  di  pnniipl.i'ii  Noni.tc 

in  <piaestu  reli(puril .'  What  lofty  or  generous  sentiments  \.ilh  ri - 
gard  to  pullit  duly  (tin  -ee  suppose  a  goxemor  to  enlertnin  uho  ivhrn 


ht  j^Ots  out 
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from  the  public  treasury  at  interest  {in  his  private  account)  at  Rome;' 

Res  publica  nia\  mean,  arconling  to  the  context,  'the  country,' 
the  nation,  the  constitution,  politics,  etc.     Thus: 

Hoc  evertendae  rei  p.  esse  dixit.  lie  said  that  this  tended  to  the 
subversion  of  the  constitution. 

Contra  rem  p.  Against  the  interests  of  the  country  (opposed  to 
e  re  p.). 

Rem  p.  bene  (male)  gerere.  To  administer  public  affairs  suc- 
lessfully  (unsuccessfully). 

5.  Res,  as  has  been  well  said,  is  as  it  were  a  "blank  cheque"  the 
value  of  which  is  to  be  discovered  and  filled  up  from  the  context. 
Other  examples  of  its  use  are:  Ea  res  oflfendit  animos  populorum 
Ktruri.ie.  This  proceeding  (the  election  of  a  king)  offended  the  peoples 
of  Etruria  (animos  used  in  the  Latin  way  to  define  the  action  of  the 
verb  more  dosi-ly). 

I't  res  dcxniit.     As  the  fact  showed. 

Multae  res  in  philosophia  non  satis  adhuc  explicatae  sunt.  There 
ire  many  problems  in  philosophy  which  have  received  as  yet  no  adequate 
solution. 

Bonis  tuis  rebus  meas  malas  res  ludis.  In  your  prosperity,  you 
are  mocking  my  misfortune. 

Compare  too: 

Res  secundae  (or  prosfXTae),  prosperity;  res  adversae,  adversity; 
res  tramiuiltae,  tranquillity;  resaccisae,  impaired  fortunes;  res  novae, 
('  rei'olution;  ns  uovare,  attempt  a  revolution;  res  rejietere,  demand 
satisfaction. 


u 


K.VERCISE    4. 

I.  I  ho|K-  that  you  will  manage  this  affair  in  a  way  that  (ut)  will 
lie  worthy  of  your  distinguished  father.  2.  This  alTront  the  Romann 
resi'nted  bitterly  (aegre  pati).  .v  So  sudden  was  the  attack  that 
they  at  once  withdrew.  4.  Thit  year  the  administration  of  afTaim 
was  a  failure  l)oth  in  politics  and  in  war  (use  domi  militiaeque).  5. 
This  incident  however  did  not  decrease  their  courage,  h.  Have 
they  told  you  how  serious  the  danger  '.■•  igen.)  their  interests  is?  7. 
Will  you  not  devote  yourself  {incumbo)t(>  the  natiimal  causi-?  8. 
Would  you  rather  consider  the  men  iauctor)  or  the  measures? 
y.    I    lielieve    that    the   project    will    be    p(>stponed.      10.    Me    has,    i 
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believe,  always  deserved  well  of  (de)  his  counto'-  i '  ■  The  form  of 
the  constitution  has  often  been  changed.  12.  This  proceeding 
proved  their  salvation.  13.  From  these  pursuits  arises  facility  in 
speaking.  14.  I  have  determined  to  relate  the  history  of  Rome 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city.  '.5.  Distrustful  of  their  safety, 
they  left  the  city.  16.  You  were  wrong,  not  in  your  facts  but  in  your 
dates  (tempus)       17.  Are  you  in  any  respect  to  be  compared  to  him  .■* 


m 


Section  5. 

THE  ABSTRACT  NOXJN  (Continued):  PERSONIFICATION, 

HENDIADTS. 

1.  Latin  avoids  the  personification  of  an  abstract  idea  and  there- 
fore an  abstract  noun  used  as  the  subject  of  a  transitive  verb  is  not 
common:  as, 

\irtutc  militum  victoria  parta  est.     The  bravery  of  the  soldiers 

won  the  day. 

Mctii  subactus  rem  Romulo  apcrit.  Fear  made  him  disclose  the 
facts  to  Romulus. 

2.  So  too,  the  name  of  a  mere  instrument,  as  oppf)sed  to  an  agent, 
is  not  often  the  subject  of  a  transitive  verb:  as, 

Hac  mercede  adductus  est  ut  portam  aperiret.  This  bribe  in- 
duced him  to  open  the  gate. 

The  ptetical  style  of  Livy,  however,  tends  to  disregard  this 
principle:  as, 

Tristem  hiemem  gra\  is  aestas  exccpit.  .1  sickly  summer  fol- 
lowed a  gloomy  winter. 

Pavor  tribunos  invaix-rat.     Fear  had  seized  the  tribunes. 

3.  The  abstract  noun  will  of  course  be  used  in  s()eaking  «f  a  qual- 
ity itself,  and   (often)  in  ascribing  a  quality  to  an  individual:  as, 

\irtus  in  riite  agendo  posita  est.      Virtue  consists  in  right  action. 

In  his  artibus  praestabant  illi:  |)robitate,  industria.  temperantia. 
In  these  qualities  they  were  pre-eminent :  uprightness,  energy,  and 
self -I  antral. 

But  the  siverity  and  directniss  of  Roman  diction  tends  to  re- 
place the  abstract  noun  by  concrete  forms  of  expression. 

4.  The  foUowine  are  remarkable  differences  of  Latin  idiom  as 
C(im{>ared  with  Knglish  in  the  use  of  the  abstract  noun  : 
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(a)  For  an  emphatic  attribute  Latin  often  uses  an  abstract  noun: 
as, 

In  armis  militum  virtus  et  iocorum  opportunitas  multum  iuvant. 
Valiant  troops  and  strong  defensive  positions  are  important  factors  in 
military  success  (lit.,  goodness  cf  positions). 

Cum  antea  nondum  huius  auctoritatem  loci  attingere  audercm. 
Since  I  did  not  as  yet  dare  to  set  foot  upon  this  time-honired  spot. 

(b)  Latin  does  not  join  an  adjective  or  adjectival  phrase  to  an 
abstract  noun,  but  prefers  to  use  two  abstract  nouns  connected 
by  et  instead:  as. 

Res  iuventute  geruntur  et  viribus.  Business  is  transacted  by 
youthful  strength. 

Omnia  vi  et  armis  sublata  sunt.  F.very thing  has  been  taken  away 
ty  force  of  arms. 

This  is  called  hendiadys.  It  is  a  very  common  characteristic  of 
Cicero's  style:  as, 

Nihil  est  enim  oix-re  et  manu  factum  <|uod  non  aliquando  con- 
ficiat  vetustas.  There  is  nothing  made  by  the  work  of  man's  hands 
that  time  does  not  at  last  destroy. 

Insula  Delos  (|uo  omnes  undique  cum  mercibus  atquc  oneribus 
commeabant.  The  Island  of  Delos,  to  which  all  men  resorted  from 
every  country  with  cargoes  of  merchandise. 

Publicani  suas  rationes  et  copias  in  illam  pnninciam  contulerunt. 
The  Publicani  have  carried  their  money  speculations  to  that  Province 
(lit.,  their  plans  and  their  wealth). 

Other  examples  are: 

Clamores  et  admirationes,  stormy  applause;  clamor  et  admur- 
muratio.  hud  murmuring:  non  sine  vociferatione  et  indignationc. 
not  without  loudly-cv pressed  indignation;  ratit)  et  consilium,  rational 
judgment;  temeritas  et  casus,  blind  chance;  nutuset  anxietas,  an 
anxious  fear. 

Permissa  est  vuIro  ultio  et  siitietas.  The  glutting  of  its  revenge 
was  allowed  the  mob. 

Thes*'  are  characteristic  featun-s  of  Latin  diction  and  a  striking 
exception  to  the  usual  idiom. 

K.XERCI.^E    5. 

rout  of  tile  armv  was  received  with  cries  of  sor- 


i"^ 


I.  News  of  the 
row   {purl.).      2.    tiider   these  circunisl.mi  e 


llu    Stii.Ui-  ixrniittcd 
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his  return.  3.  The  result  is  (efficio)  that  man,  if  he  obeys  {part.) 
Nature,  cannot  injure  man.  4.  Natural  shame  (hend.)  might  have 
prevented  him  from  being  present.  5.  They  will  always  have  a 
lively  recollection  of  all  his  services  to  the  country.  6.  They  have 
neglected  the  systematic  study  of  literature.  7.  All  other  philo- 
sophical systems  he  despised.  8.  All  these  things  wer'>  made  by 
human  handiwork  (hend.).  9.  They  always  differed  in  party 
policy.  10.  An  abundant  variety  of  food  has  been  secured  (invenio). 
u.  These  terrible  threats  of  prosecution  you  should  never  have 
taken  into  account.  12.  I  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  political 
views.  13.  Fear  and  anxiety  are  inconsistent  with  such  a  dispo- 
sition. 14.  The  introduction  of  the  games  did  not  relieve  the  State 
from  superstition  or  disease.  15.  Towards  them,  as  Christians 
(use  cum, since)  great  cruelty  was  shown  (use  saevio).  16.  Shouts  of 
congratulation  were  heard  in  every  part.  17.  In  a  charge  of  this 
nature,  inquiry-  should  be  made  as  to  date,  place,  means,  and  agents. 
18.  The  historians  tell  us  that  human  society  was  a  late  development. 
19.  The  impossibility  of  his  performing  this  promise  prevented  his 
return.  20.  The  supi'riority  of  the  enemy  disheartened  our  allies 
21.  Men  will  not  wait  for  slow-footed  (use  tarditas)  opportunity,  in 
order  to  kill  you. 


Section  6. 
THE  USE  OF  ADJECTIVES  AND  ADVERBS  IN  LATIIO. 

I.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Latin  idiom  is  seen  in  the 
use  of  the  Adjective.  The  common  adjectives  of  quality  in  Latin, 
are  the  simple  generic  adjectives  like  magnus,  parvus,  amplus, 
tantus,  ingens,  summus,  etc.  The  constant  use  of  descriptive  epi- 
thets with  nouns,  .tnd  especially  abstract  nouns,  is  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  Latin  diction;  as. 

C'cpit  magnum  suae  virtutis  fructum.  He  reaped  the  rich  reward 
of  his  distinguished  merit. 

Quod  maius  testimonium  quaerimus.^  What  more  convincing 
testimony  do  ue  required 

.■Xuctoritateni  oius  magnis  vestris  iudiciis  .implificatam....//»i 
prestige  cnkanied  by  the  highly  significant  judgments  you  have  passed 
upon  him.... 
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Tanta  vis  probitatis  est  ut  earn  vel  in  hoste  diliganius.  So 
attractive  is  the  power  of  integrity  that  we  love  it  even  in  an  enemy. 

2.  The  meaning  and  color  of  the  adjective  in  the  above  examples 
is  mainly  drawn  from  the  context.  Frequently  the  descriptive  epi- 
thet is  omitted  altogether:  as, 

V'ultum  atque  aciem  oculorum  ferre  nequibant.  They  could  not 
face  their  fierce  looks  and  savage  glances. 

3.  Two  adjectives  qualifying  one  noun  in  Latin  are  connecteii  by 
et:  as, 

Magnos  et  nitidos  oculos  habebat.     He  had  large  bright  eyes. 

4.  An  English  prepositional  phrase  used  as  an  adj.  must  be  joined 
10  its  own  noun  by  a  participle  or  a  relative  clause:  as. 

Vox  e  temple  missa  (or  quae  e  templo  mittcbatur)  eos  revocavit. 
A  voice  from  the  temple  recalled  them. 

Vox  e  templo  eos  revocavit  would  mean  A  voice  recalled  them 
from  the  temple. 

Note — Such  an  adjectival  phrase  may,  however,  be  turned  lit- 
erally, if  it  can  without  ambiguity  Ik-  joined  adverbialK  to  the 
verb:  as,  Levis  eius  animus  in  magnis  rebus  sfjoctabatur.  His 
frivolity  in  great  matters  was  noticed. 

5.  An  English  adjective  often  expresses  a  reason  or  makes  some 
distinct  predication  which  must  be  hniught  out  explicitly  by  a 
separate  clause:  as, 

Navis,  cum  fracta  esset,  cursum  tenere  non  potuit.  The  shat- 
tered vessel  could  not  hold  her  course. 

Haec  res  imperatorem  nostrum,  qui  belli  esset  peritissimus,  non 
fefellit.     This  manwuvre  iid  not  escape  our  ieteran  leader. 

6.  Where  the  emphatic  verb  in  English  is  put  in  a  relative  clause, 
Latin  demands  that  it  should  be  made  the  main  verb:  as, 

A  fresh  hlou-  came  that  crushed  the  city.  Clades  nova  url)em 
afflixit. 

The  sentence  in  English  often  l)egins  with  //  is,  it  was.  etc.:  as, 
//  is  you  that  I  want.  Te  volo. 


The  .\dverh. 
7.   rbt>  use  of  the  adverb  in  Latin  is  (|uite  in  accordance  with  the 
I.-'"  of  the  adjective,     .\dverbs.  except  those  expressing  place  and 
time,  are  few.     This  defect  is  supplied  by: 
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(fi)  An  adjective:  as, 

Hoc  libens  feci.     /  did  it  gladly. 

Invitus  haec  dico.     /  say  it  reluctantly. 

Imprudcns  erra\  i.     /  have  erred  inadvertently. 

Eos  vivus  restituit.     He  'estored  them  during  his  life-time. 

So  too:  Iratus,  in  anger:  metu  porterritus,  in  fear. 

Adxersos,  aversos  aggredi.      Tn  attack  in  front,  in  rear. 

(b)  A  noun  :  as, 

Hoc  consul  fecit.     This  he  did  in  his  consulship  (as  consul). 

So:  F'uer,  in  his  boyhood;  adulescens.  in  his  youth:  senex,  in  his 

old  age. 

Ratione  et  via  docete.  Teach  by  method  and  system  {=by  a 
systematic  method). 

Hoc  menioria  et  litteris  proditum  est.  This  has  been  handed 
dmvn  orally  and  in  writing. 

So  too:  iV.te  factus,  artistically  made:  vitio  creatus,  informally 
elected;  natura  tardior,  naturally  rather  slow. 

Amicitiain  nee  usu  nee  ratione  cognitam  halx-nt.  They  have 
known  friendship  neither  practically  nor  theoretically. 

Ka,  quae  ex  me  audistis,  re  probare  possitis.  May  you  be  able  to 
verify  experimentally  the  principles  you  have  heard  from  me! 

Plura  verbo  quam  scriptura  niandata  dedimus.  We  have  given 
more  commissions  verbally  than  in  writing. 

U)  A  comparative  adverbial  clause:  as, 

Feci  perinde  ac  debui.  /  have  acted  honorably  {in  accordance 
with  my  duty). 

P. .t-nas    persohit      iKTJnde    ac    meritus    est.     He    was    punished 

rightjully  {in  accordance  with  his  deserts). 

(</)  A  change  of  i  'nstrucii<jn-  as, 

.^biisse  videtur.     He  is  gone  apparently. 

Dubitari  non  potest  (|uin  inortuus  sit.      Undoulttedly  he  is  dead. 

Pero()portune  accidit  i!t  dives  r-ir.      Vir\  fortunately  he  is  rich. 

Hoc  cf)tidic  f.iccre  soioo.     /  usually  do  it  every  day. 

Manifest'im  est  te  errarf.      You  are  mnntfestly   ^rong. 

[e)  .\  verb:  as, 

Te  oro  obsecruque.     /  sc-hmv.ty  enireai  y-u. 

t'lanio  et  testor  hoc  falsum  esse.     /  loudly  protest  that  it  is  false. 


•^^S^ 
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Egi  atque  perfeti  lit,  (luid  vclleni.  faccrem.  /  managed  suiress- 
fuUy  to  effect  my  object. 

This  last  principle  is  of  wide  application  and  largely  aicoiints  for 
the  doubling  of  synonyms  '^    common  in  Cicero:  as, 

Vident  et  sentiunt,  they  clearly  see;  tueri  i.t  conservare.  to  pro- 
tect in  safely;  expeto  et  postulo,  /  urgently  request;  velle  et  optare, 
to  fervently  pray. 

Karthaginienses,  homines  in  maritimis  rebus  exercitatissimos 
paratissimosquc,  vicerunt.  Fhcy  won  victories  over  Carthage,  a 
nation  trained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  efficiency  in  naval  luurfare  (lit., 
most  highly  trained  and  most  highly  prepared). 

Haec  fides  attjue  haec  ratio  pecuniarum,  quae  in  foro  v*  rsatur, 
implicata  est  cum  illis  jiecuniis  Asiaticis  vx  (ohaeret.  The  system 
of  credit  ihend.)  in  vogue  in  the  Forum  here,  is  indissoluhly  bound  up 
with  the  payments  that  are  made  in  Asia. 


Exercise  6. 

I.  He  considered    him    the  ablest  general  of  whom  he  had  ever 
read.     2.  The  opinion  (p.vjs/iwa/to)  oi  tht  nation  with  regard  to  him 
was  most  flattering.     3.  They  report   tliai   the\'  are  men  of  giant 
stature.     4.  Can  we  believe  that  he  entertains  any  noble  or  generous 
sentiment?     5.  They  say  that  he  was  a  man  of  comman<ling  ability. 
6.  Such  an  influential  man  would  have  been  elected  at  once.     7-  I 
defended  the  country  in  my  ycnith;  I  shall  not  desert  it  in  m>  old 
age.     8.  Such  confident  expectation  of  the   successful  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  (remp.  gero)  was  placed  in  him,  that  they  made 
him  consul.     9.  We  see  that  the  attacks  (impetus)  of  the  enemy  have 
been  materially  checked  (use  retardo  and  repritno).     10.  I  was  the 
last  to  iXTceive  what  he  was  aiming  at.     11.  The  war  by  his  arrival 
was   reduced    to   comparatiw  insignificance     (use  attenuo  and   tm- 
minuo).     12.    In   their  youth   they  ventured  on   many   a  glorious 
enterprise.     13.  In  the  pursuit  of  noble  ends,  they  will  endure  every 
hardship.     14.  Indicate  a  motive  for  this  detestable  crime.     15.  He 
saw  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  retreating.     16.  Their  detes- 
tation of  the  monarch  himself  was  even  more  inveterate  than  their 
detestation  of  the  monarchical  principle  {regnum).     17.  So  deep  was 
Rotiian    resentment  that  annihilation  w-t^  fvid-ntly  in  store  f-.r  the 
vanquished  nation. 
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Section  7. 
LATIN  IDIOM  (Continued).    MODERN  POLITICAL  TKBMS 

1.  A  relative  clause  may  be  used  to  turn  an  English  noun  in  -er 
or  -or.  expressing  an  agent:  a>. 

Qui  pairem  nieum  interfe<<Tuni.     My  father's  murderers. 
yui  viJehant  ea,  Helont.      Fhe  spectators  wept. 
Note — Noil  lis  ill  -tor  or  -sor  (expressing    an    agent),  are  common 
in  Latin:  but  tin  relative  clause  in  this  sense  is  usual. 

2.  The  verb  sum  will  ofi  n  take  the  place  of  a  more  cmphaiic  or 
picturesque  verb  in  Englisn    as, 

I'er  castra  indignatio  ingens  erat.  Intense  ir.dignaHon  reigned  in 
the  camp. 

E.\  h(x-  esl  falsa  opinio.     From  this  a  false  opinion  rr-.tdts. 

3. Latin,  in  its  k.ve  of  the  concrete,  defines  an  act  much  more 
closeh  than  English:  as. 

Corpora  cibo  cirant.     They  refresh  themselves  ■with  food. 

Haec  animos  pavorc  levabant.  These  proceedings  relieved  them 
from  their  fear. 

4.  From  the  I^tin  love  of  the  direct  and  concrete  arises  the  con- 
stant uso  of  the  2nd  Pers.  Sing,  and  of  the  1st  and  3id  Pers.  PI.,  for 

he  English  pas-^ive  or  for  the  indefinite  subject  (one,  people,  etc.j-.d^, 

H(>(  verum  esse,  si  velis  temporum  memoriam  rcplicare,  rop- 
eries. The  truth  of  this  will  be  found,  if  the  pages  of  history  are  turned 
over. 

Xascimur  ingeniosi,  fimus  eruditi.  People  are  born  with  genius, 
but  are  made  learned. 

Note — Several  consecutive  nouns  in  Latin  in  the  same  construction 
are   written   down   one  after  the  othef    withcut    conjunctions:  as, 

Ilia  arnia  centuriones  cohortes  non  nobis  periculum  denuntiant. 
Those  arms,  officers,  and  battallions  do  net  threaten  us  with  danger. 
This  is  called  asyndeton. 

So,  too,  clauses  :  as,  Redit  iuvenis,  rem  narrat.  implorat 
opem.     The  youth  returns,  tells  his  story,  and  begs  for  aid. 

5.  English  political  and  scientific  terms  for  which  Latin  has  no 
equivalent,  often  present  difficulty  in  translating  into  Latin. 

A  short  list  of  such  words,  with  a  suggested  translation,  is  add-d: 
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Scelerum  stfius,  accomplice. 
N'obilf>.  nrtitocracy. 
Quo(\  ciiique  tributum  est,  i:ssessment. 
Qui  deos  esse  p<?gat,  atheist. 
Kxcult..  hominum  vita,  civihiation. 
.V-quatio  l.-.noruni,  communism. 
Qui  rei  publicat'  statum    onservat,  <  'inservativr. 
Turbulci  'i  rives  or  popui.  turbatores.  demagog^ues. 
Ardor  aiiiDv      '^thusiasm. 
Res  (|uae  export antur,  e.t ports. 

Dissentin  de  cieoruni  cultu  a  ccti  ris  rivibu>.     •'terodoxy. 
Reriim  scrij     t.  historian. 
Divipus  quid-.m  afflatus,  inspiration. 
^ui  legts  ponit,  lawgiver. 

Quae  di  moribus  ct  officii^  praecepta  cunt,  moral  philosophy. 
Studiimi  rei  publicae,  patriotism. 
yui  ill  re  publica  versatur,  politician. 

S<j;  Ad  rein  p.  aciedere,  enter  political  life;  rem  ;  guliernare,  ad- 
minister the  government. 

Falsae  atque  inveteratae  opinidnes,  prejudices. 

Oratio  soluta,  prose. 

Khetorum  praece|)ta.   ■Iietoric. 

Kei  p.  regendae  (  i  constituendae  peritia,  s/alesmans'nip. 

I'nius  dominatu-   tyranny. 

Exercim;  7. 

I.  War,  di>ease.  and  famine  threatened  them  simultaaeously. 
:?.  In  thoM'  <ia\s  a  l)etter  -hion  was  in  vogue.  3.  Roth  besiegers 
.ind  besieged  were  si'iz<-d  with  a  sudden  panic.  4.  ("onfusion  (trep- 
uhitiot  prewiiied  on  ever\-  side.  5.  Theic  was  no  wa>  of  (hstinguisli- 
ing  friends  and  strangers  {use  Jiid  pers.\  o.  He  was  able  to  en<iure 
cnld,  thirst,  and  hunger.  7.  Are  our  own  statesmen  less  able  than 
lliose  who  lived  in  f("-mer  times?  H.  He  .mnounced  that  the  measure 
was  1»  th  pr.ictieable  ;ind  exjx-dient  \iise  verbs).  <).  H  was  abler 
iha  .m\  III  hi-i  predecessors  upon  the  throne.  10.  Do  not  tell  nje 
tha;  Ih'  w.is  angrx'  \sith  the  bxstander-.  II.  tie  was  much  em- 
liarr.osed  ioiifusns)  when  he  began  to  speak,  u.  Opiu  tlatterv 
,iii  men  hale.  i,v  >  h-  disappointed  soldiers  began  to  murmur.  14. 
I  irmne—  ,ini|  ili!,;iiil\  are  consistent   with  true  'ourage.      15.  He  has 
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lost  all  the  vigor  of  youthi'     16.  Vou  are  all  familiar  with  his  politi 
cal  career.      17.  He  preferred  a  government  which  was  monarch'c.il 
rather  than  democratic  (use  penes,  in  the  hands  of).     18.  By  appeals 
♦o  prejudice  (invidia)  and  acrimonious  attacks  upon  his  private  char 
acter,  the\  easily  prevented  his  reappointment. 


Section  8. 

METAPHOR.  WORDS  WITH  TWO  OR  MORE  MEANINGS. 
ENOLISH  WORDS  DERIVED  FROM  LATIN. 

1.  In  no  resfKJct  d(K's  English  idiom  differ  more  from  that  of  Latin 
than  in  the  use  of  Metaphor.  In  Latin  the  use  of  metaphor  is  ran  ; 
in  English,  it  is  so  c(»mmon  that  it  is  used  unconsciously.     Thus 

Id  ei  (Kcurrit.     The  thought  struck  him. 

Regnum  a  maiorihus  traditum  excepit.  He  ascended  the  throtu 
of  his  fathers. 

Sui  similis  hre\i  fuit.     //<•  soon  shcmed  himself  in  his  true  colore 

Rei  pulilicae  imix-ndere  muita  |x-ricula  videntur.  7  he  politic, d 
horizon  seems  overcast  with  clouds. 

In  translating  English  into  Latin,  metaphor  should.as a  usual  thiiiK. 
he  dropjH'd. 

2.  A  metaphor  may  however  he  sometimes  turned  into  Latin  li\ 
expanding  it  into  a  simile.  Thus,  in  the  last  example:  It  nuhi  > 
mari  s;ie|X'.  ita  rei  puhlicae  (K'ricula  nunc  imix-ndent. 

3.  The  words  <;uasi  \as  if),  tani(|nam,  velut,  (|uidam.  ut  ita  dicaii;, 
&v.,  are  used  to  aix>logise  for,  or  introduce,  a  figurative  or  unusu.il 
word:  as. 

K  coriMire,  ipiasi  e  canere,  evolat  animus.  The  soul  flies  forth 
from  the  prison-house  of  the  body. 

I'hilosophia  omnium  artium  quasi  jwrens  erat.  Pht'osophy  tn.^ 
the  mother  of  all  the  arts. 

4.  R<mian  metaphor  is  chieHy  drawn  from  vur.  af^ricultur, 
navij^alion,  the  stage,  th-  human  body,  building,  tire,  light.      Thus: 

Rem  puhlicam  guhernat.  He  holds  the  helm  of  slate{i.e.,A<\m'uu-^ti  r- 
the  government,  t. 

Partes  {or  |x'rsonam  )  leiiilatis  agit«'.      Take  the  ro/c  ot  leniency. 

In  tanto  rei  puhlicae  incendio  sisli  non  poie>t.  hi  the  midst  «' 
such  pulilic  confusion,  it  can  not  be  helped. 
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Sometines  Roman  metaphors  do  not  sivm  in  accordanco  with 
the  genius  of  the  English  language:  as. 

In  medullis  populi  Romani  et  visieribus  haerent.  They  are  en- 
shrined in  the  affections  of  Rome  (lit.,  marrow  and  flesh). 

5.  Many  English  words  are  equivocal  (i.e.,  have  two  or  more 
meanings),  and,  in  translating  into  Latin,  these  meanings  must  be 
distinguished,  if  necessary  even  with  the  aid  of  the  English  dictionary. 
Thus, 

\ir  est  summa  fide.     He  is  a  man  of  honor. 

Ille  est  patriae  <lecori  (i.e.,  ornament).  He  is  an  honor  to  his 
country. 

Dignus  est  summis  populi  Romani  honorihus.  He  i>  worthy  of  the 
highest  honors  in  the  gift  of  the  people  \,\.v..  office,  political  distinction). 

Laudem  ei  trihuunt.     They  pay  him  honor. 

Sitit  famam  (gloriani  or  lau-km).     He  thirsts  for  honor. 

So,  too:  Fro  patria  mori.     To  die  for  one's  country. 

Rus  homines  eunt  (i.e.,  as  opposed  to  the  city).  I'e'iple  v  >  into  the 
ountry. 

F)e  rei  publicae  siilute  perturbatur.  lie  is  disturbed  for  the  jafeiy 
o\  his  country  (i.e.,  the  political  community). 

("um  summo  civium  gaudio  rediit.  He  returned,  to  the  great  joy 
of  his  lountrv  (i.e.,  countrymen). 

In  eorum  fines  iter  faciam      /  will  march  into  their  country. 

(>.  English  words  of  Latin  origin  differ  usually  in  meaning  from 
the  Latin  original. 

Thus:  Summum  honorem  (or  magistnitumi  consecutus  est.  He 
obtained  the  highest  office  (ohunvu  =  hold :  ofhcium  =duly). 

Sulla  dictator  [wuiktcs  ve.xabat.  Sulla,  as  dictator,  oppressed 
the  poor  (opprimo  ■=  <-rMi/t  or  surprise). 

Iseful  examples  are: 

Acquire  (adipiscor.  consetpior,)  act  (faciol,  alien  (externus).  at- 
tain to  (pervenio  ad),  barbarous  (cru  lelis),  ce.ise  (<li-siuo  or  desisto), 
diss  (genus),  commonly  (s.ie|H').  cnme  (scelus),  croxvn  (i.e  ,  kingdom, 
nxnum),  desire  (cupio),  expose  to  (obicio), /amoMS  (|>raeclarus), /a/a/ 
i|H'rniciosus),  /<;//;«•, A  (maiores),  /«rv  (Ira),  heart  (animus,  indoles), 
heaven,  (deus,  di  immortales.)  injury  (daiiimim),  mortal  (of  a  wound, 
imirtiferum),  nation  (civitas,  res  publica),  he  obnoxious  (odio  esse), 
prot'oke  (animiim  iriito).  ruin  (pt  rnicics.  inferitus),  .scene  ilo<tis«r  uh.) 
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secure  (tutus),  triumph  (viiico),   wrgf   (agere  cum.  .ut),  vile  (turpis;. 
Tvorld  (omnes  or  homines),  universe  (mundus),  study  (cognitio). 

Exercise  8. 

Translate,  without  metaphor: 

1.  I  lent  him  the  suppiirt  of  my  influence  (auctoritas)  in  the  Housi 
(use  adiuvo).  2.  He  was  overwhelmed  by  the  tide  of  business. 
^.  l)(K's  not  the  moon  re\<)l'e  round  the  world.''  4.  Was  not  he 
world  made  by  design?  S-  'f  he  had  consulted  the  interests  of  the 
country,  he  would  have  iK'en  dear  to  the  c(.  .ntry.  6.  Rome  wa> 
mistress  of  the  whole  world.  7.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  see  him 
again  in  this  world.  8.  -•Ml  this  district  he  won  with  the  sword. 
cj.  The  love  of  money  is  the  nwt  of  all  evil.  10.  He  has  held  the 
sceptre  for  more  than  thirty  years.  11.  The  voice  of  warning  wa- 
drowned  in  shouts  of  admiration.  12.  He  drew  a  broad  line  be 
tween  honor  and  self-interest.  13.  That  older  world  stcMxl  near*  r 
to  the  dawn  and  saw  truth  with  clearer  eyes.  14.  The  enemy  wa- 
reduced  to  submission  without  difliculty.  15.  Their  exasperation 
will  Ik-  projjortionate  to  the  gcMKJ  nature  with  which  they  now  pro 
(ced.  16.  I)is;ister  now  stared  them  in  the  face  (impendeoK  17 
rhi>  reverse  dam|K'd  their  triumph.  IH.  The  Forum  would  1\« 
bet  n  the  stage  for  his  geniu>.  19.  The  Hon>e  assigned  me  tni- 
rolt-  and  I  sustained  the  character  to  the  be>t  of  n)y  ability.  20 
Defeat  after  defeat  was  inflicted  upon  the  enemy  by  our  gener.il- 
but  there  ahva\>  rem.iined  the  emlMT  front  which  the  flame  'A 
rebiilinii  iiiuld  Ik'  reH:i<!l(<l. 

^i;(  TH'N    I). 

ORDER,  EMPHASIS    AND  RHYTHM. 

nUDIK. 

1.  <"i)njiincii<iii».  n  l.itivr  .mkI  it)llTro^;.lti^l  |iroiinim».  rel.iiive  ,111  I 
interriii;.'ti\i    .Mberb-.   11-11. iM\    «t.ind  tir-t   in  thtir  nwii  claiiM-'-:  ,1- 

Hu.ii    11.111    it. I    -int.    ..Im.iI.      I'udcr    ihfyf   1  in  iini\!iiii(is.    Irl    hi' 
di'pint. 

2.  riti-  fnlliiwiif,,  vuikI-  lu  \i  r  Inxii)  .1  -t  iiti  n-  I     tjiii-  1. (»/>'!,  (!ui><|h. 
'fiiili  .    i|iiii(|ui-     ii/wi  .    i|iiiiiiiii      lit    li;i^l.    imliiil  .    vcro   nr    .iiiii 
,/'((/  ,  I  iiiiii     '("•  ,  iuiiiir    Iht'trUirt",. 
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3.  The  usual  „nlc.r  of  w..r.ls  in  a  I,atin  sc-ntence  is  as  follows: 
(I)  Subject;  (2)  adverl-s  of  time,  place  and  manner;  (3)  indirect  ob- 
ject; (4)  direct  object ;  (5)  verb:  as. 

(-aesar  enim  ill,,  ,ii,.  ei  coronani  dedit.  For  that  day  Caesar  save 
htm  a  crown. 

KMPMASIS. 

4.  The  practi.e  „f  in.ii.atin«  emphasis  i,v  position.  mo<li(ies  the 
regular  arrangement  an.l  lends  .h-iraeter  ..n.l  variet  v  to  the  stvk- 
as,  ■  ■ 

\..n  video  in  mea  n  it.,  ,,uid  despi.ere  posM,  An.unius.  f  do  not  see 
m  my  career  what  any  ma,,  can  desp.se  of /he  name  „i  ,!„/„„».  (subje  t 
made  emphatic  l,>  being  p„t  last  instead  ..f  first  1 
So  too.  the  verb  is  .niphasisi-d  by  being  put  not  last,  but  first  as 
rri.let  C  lodn.s  Snatum.  Clodius  is  actualh  mocking  the  Senate 
lecunta  a  p.ure  exacta  .-st  cru.leliter.  The  mone,  was  extorte] 
from  hts  father  u,th  every  circumstance  of  crneltv  (..dverb  at  the  end 
for  emphasis). 

In    misiTiam    nascimur    sempiiernam.      (fV    are    horn    to    misery 
everlasting  (adjective  last,  for  emphasis). 

iVoHuens  .p.i.ldam    habuit    Carl,.,  et    .anorutn.     Carho  had  the 
gift  not  only  of  a  ,ffo:,n,i-  hut  of  a  musical  stvle  (a.ij.  last  an.l  sep-,r 
ated  from  the  w.,r<l  with  which  it  w.,uld  naturally  go). 

Note.  ^'Ihe  us«-  of  the  emphatic  p<,siti.,n   ren.lers  manv   w.,r.|s 
that  are  c.,mm..n  in  Knglish,  unnec.-ssirv  in  L.itin.     Thus' 

lliius  rei  n.,n  mi.itio.K.m  f.uiani.     /  should  not  mention  that  affair 
at  all.  ■' 

"-non  prius  .  nd-.n.  ,piam  au.liero  iegatos.     That  I  .shall  not 
t'elinr  till  /  actuallv  hear  the  envoys. 


SI'IU  |.\|.    RI'I.KS  OF   OKDKR. 

JiKvards  Latin  Pro.se  t: 

I.;)    Kverything   l.-gicalh    .onne.te.l   with   ih,.  subj.vt    should   U- 
placed  cl.ise  to  it :  as, 

l)u.,    Numi.lae   ,um    litteris   a.l    II..Mnil,.,le.n    .nissi    Mint       Two 
\Nmuhans  were  sent  to  Hannihal  with  a  letter  (h.-r..  th..  lelt.r  bel.n.gs 


to  the  .\umidi.ins) 
t»A 
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Pcmoiritus,  luminibus  amissis,  alba  el  atra  disccrnere  non 
,).,terat.  Democritus  could  not  dislin^uish  black  from  wHte  after  he 
had  lost  his  sight. 

ib)  A  sentcme  should  not,  as  a  usual  thing,  have  more  verbs  at 
the  end  than  two:  as, 

\erres  Siciliam  ita  vexavit  ut  in  antiquum  statum  nullo  modo 
restitui  potuerit.  Verres  so  harried  Sicily  that  tt  could  not  possibly 
he  restored  to  its  former  condition  (the  main  verb  of  a  final  or  con- 
secutive sentence  is  not  put  at  the  end). 

Dixit  se  intelliKcre  id  agi  ut  aliquid  falsi  .licere  cogeretur  (the 
verb  introducing  ,.bli()ue  narration  put,  as  usual,  first).  He  said  he 
.aw  that  this  was  the  aim.  i.e.,  that  the  man  might  he  compelled  to  say 
something  false 

So,  t»K):  ,     ,    J 

Ferunt  eum  incredibili  memoria  fuisse.     They  say  that  he  had  an 

incredible  memory. 

(f)  The  verb  of  an  explanatory  clause  introduced  by  enim  or 
nutem,  stands  first:  as, 

Ouae  res  unquam  gesta  est  tanta^  Licet  enim  nuh,  apud  te 
^.loriari.  What  such  brilliant  achievement  has  eier  been  performed/ 
For  I  may  boast  before  you. 

yd)  \  col.  rles>  verb  (like  essi-.  solere,  posse,  ioepisse,  .S:c.)  stands 
usuallv  in  the  nii.ldle  of  .i  st-nfince:  as, 

Hi  Solent  esse  utiles.      These  people  are  usually  of  service. 

Sum,  however,  comes  first  in  the  sentence  (1)  when  it  means  /- 
exist.  (2)  to  prevent  the  se|.aration  of  clos.ly  connected  words:  as, 

Kst  igitur  haec  U'x.      This  law.  therefore,  e.xist.-,. 

Krat  nemo  <,uicum  c^mmii  libentius.  There  wa.^  none  with  whom 
I  would  more  gladly  l>e. 

(«.|  Words  „l  uopoMte  meaning,  wor.ls  ol  the  ^i.ne  .ound  or  <ieri- 
N..tion,  and  .lilTerent  c.,^.^  of  the  s,.me  «urd,  are  usuallv  written 
t.. gel  her  tor  the  s.ike  ..I  the  contrast  an.l  the  .„>on,.me:  a>. 

Omnia  unu.,  Kon-.ae  fa.erc  poterat.    /..  In.^  single  hand  he  contr.  lie,! 

trervthtng  at  Home.  ,  ,        , 

Mnrt.ili   imm..rt..lital.n)    non  ..rbitror  c.ntemnendam.      I  do  not 

think  immorlalil  v  should  hr  despised  by  a  mortal. 

Nihil  aiiu.l  qu.unr.    d.betis  nisi  uler  utri  insidus  fecerii.      )  "„ 

.should  not  .I'k  anv  ^luc:!,  .r  I  ut  whi,  h  of  the  two  waylaid  the  other. 
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(/)  Two  words  in  antithesis  are  often  found,  one  at  the  begin- 
ning, the  other  at  the  end :  as, 

Errare  malo  cum  Platone,  quam  cum  istis  vera  sentire.  /  pre- 
fer rather  to  be  wrong  with  Plato  than  to  he  right  with  those  gentry. 

(g)  When  pairs  of  words  are  contrasted,  the  order  of  the  words  in 
the  second  pair  is  reversed:  as, 

Autlires  ululatus  feminarum,  virorum  daniores.  You  would  have 
heard  the  shrieking  of  women  and  the  shouting  of  men. 

Note. — This  arrangement  is  called  chiasmus  (from  the  Greek  letter 
iht,  X).     Thus: 

ululatus  feminarum, 

X 
virorum  ciamores. 

(h)  Adjectives  and  attributive  genitives  (except  those  of  posses- 
sion, number,  and  amount)  usually  follow  their  nouns:  as, 

("ivis  Romanus  sum.     I  am  a  Roman  citizen. 

Frinceps  Senatus.     The  leader  of  .he  Senate. 

Two  nouns  belonging  to  a  genitive  arc  not  separated,  unless  for 
emphasis:  as, 

Huius  orationis  difficilius  est  exitiim  quam  principium  invenire. 
//  «s  more  difficult  to  find  the  beginning  of  this  speech  than  the  end. 

(i)  The  negative  should  come  a>  near  the  head  of  the  sentence 
as  possible:  as, 

Ncque  ipsi  Lacedaemonii  poterant .  Even  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
unable. 

Non  erit  melius  vcnem  misisse.  You  uitl  find  it  better  not  to  haie 
uttered  a  sound  (inf.    when  used  a-  >i  noun,  usuallv  at  the  end). 


iff 


RHYTHM 

').  The  Latin  writers  paid  particular  attention  to  Kh\thni  (or  the 
due  alternation  of  .short  and  long  syllablesi.  The  favorite  ending 
\va^  the  Cretic.     Thus: 

Ad  miseriam  nascimur  semprtcrn.im.  IIV  are  born  to  misery  that 
IS  unending. 

I'atris  dictum  sitpiens  filii  temeritas  probavil  The  wise  remark 
of  the  father  was  verified  by  the  r'tshness  of  the  son. 

.■\  sentence  should  not  close  with  the  ending  of  .t  luxanieter  x  >  rse 
(e.g..  es.'ie  videtur) 
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The  occasional  memorisation  of  a  sentence  from  Livy  or  Ciccn 
will  soon  produce  a  sense  of  the  common  combinations. 

Exercise  9. 
I.  When  he  was  living  there  with  great  dignity  owing  to  his  man\ 
^irtues,  the    Spartans    sent    ambassadors  to  him  at   Athens,     j 
They  deny  that  anyone  should  live  who  acknowledges  himself  guilt \ 
of  homicide.     3.  He  fell  that  he  was  being  taken  to  task  {reprehendo 
even  by  Brutus.     4.  With  what  feelings  do  you  think  a  man  liki 
Alexander  lived?     5.  Till  to-day  you  have  foll()we<l  another  general; 
now  follow  Caesar.     6.  On  this  charge  he  was  condemned,  a  char^'t 
of  the  most  frivolous  character.     7.  Do  not  sacrifice  (posthaheo^    th«- 
safety  of  your  country  to  the  safety  of  your  father.     «.  1  was  uiiai)lr 
to  visit  him;  he  lives  in  a  remote  [lart  of  the  city,     q  Pr<)s|Krir\  <  ;in 
not   be  secured   without   zealous  effort.     10.    He  was  a   man    un 
doubtedly  worthy  of  all  honor.     11.  To  think  that  men    should  in 
human  flesh!     12.  It  is  glorious  to  die  for  one's  country.     '3.   lit 
use<l  to  say  that  silver  was  cheaper  than  gold,  gold  than  virtues. 
14.  iMnger  comes  to  one  from  one  {(uartcr,  to  another  from  another 
(use  aliunde).      15.  My  thoughts  ;;re  at  present  employed  Uog^ito)  in 
guessing  the  reason  of  your  absence.     16.  I  am  distressed  at   nm 
receiving  an\'  information  from  you  by  letter.      \~.  I  am  now  coming 
to  the  point  at  issue  (use  ago).      1«.  They  were  bound  to  him  i>\ 
friendship  of  hmg  standing,      iq.  \  man  of  wonderful  elo(|uenre  ami 
profound  le.irning,  he  did  not  esea|K'  condemnation. 

Skction    10. 
THE  LATIN  PERIOD.     CONNECTION. 

The   Latin    writers   were   fi.nd   of   putting   forward    some   pnnni 
nent   i<lea  and  grouping  into  one  i.r'anie  and   h.irmonious  wh<il«- 
(called  .1  period)  all  connected  ideas.      I  lis  |)eriiMl  they  used  with 
great  skill  and  devvlojM-d  to  a  high  degiee  ot  iM-rfertion. 

MtKlern   English  style  h,is  taken  (piite  a    liferent   direction; 
Evcr>  sentence  copt.iins.  as  a  u>ual  thing,  a  single  idea  with  whi.  h 
the  subordinate  clausi>s  (alwa\s  ver\  few  and  simole)  are  intimateK 
connected. 

To  arraiii^e  the  scattered  fragments  of  an  Kngli-h  |).ir.igraph  111'" 
a  L.itin  (M-riod,  when  the  meaning  of  the  passiige  is  dearK  seen,  and 
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to    rccasc    it    in    the   more  direct  and  simple  form  of  Latin  speech, 
presents  little  difficiilt\-.     A  few  general  remarks  may  be  of  value: 

I.  Latin  usualh'  shows  the  logical  connection  of  each  sentence 
with  the  preceding;  and.  in  turning  Knglish  into  Latin,  this  con- 
iicttion  must  usually  he  evpressed.      Thu,~: 

Horatius  was  marching  in  iuiviuue.  His  sister  met  him  before  the 
i^ate.  I'rinceps  Horatius  il)at;cui  sorurobvia  ante  portam  fiiit  icui  = 
It  ei,  itml  him). 

It  uuis  loo  late  for  him  to  revmit  public  esteem.  He  had  overl.mked 
the  threatening  danger.  Nee  iam  U>y  this)  poLuit  sfudiuni  populi  re- 
cuperare.  Non  enini  intellexerat  {pick  up)  (pi  le  pericula  sihi 
impenileri'nt  (eiiim,  to  lonnecti. 

Your  xhole  charge  is  that  I  do  not  entertain  a  bad  opinion  of  you. 
Omiie  autem  tiium  crimen  est.  (piod  de  ic  non  male  exist imeni 
laiitem    to  c-.^ntinue  the  narrative:  adversative). 

2.  The  most  <i)innion  of  all  L.iiin  coiinecti\es  is  tiie  relative  pro- 
noun.    Thus: 

Twite  txvo  is  four,  if  this  :s  j^ranted.ij'c.  Bis  bira  (juattuor; 
quod  si  concessum  erit,  iVc. 

Note  I .  -  The  relative  is  often  used  for  and  with  .i  denionstnitive; 
hi'nce  the  freniient  nse  in  Lat'ii  ot  (|uaniobreni,  quare,  quam  ob 
caiisatn  \and  on  account  of  this  thin^.  u'c). 

.Note  2.  W'lu'ti  the  atiteci'dent  is  emphati(  I  In-  relali\c  i)ro'iotHJ 
is  ))ut  lorward  iii  the  sentence:  .is. 

.Most  people  are  servile  to  a  man  from  'i^hom  thf^  expect  sornetkin^. 
rieri(|ue  a  (pio  ali<piid  siK-r.mt,  ei  u>r  eidemi  iuM-rxMini 

,V  1  hi-  subject  of  the  maiii  verb  i..  often  in  l>e  ^iippliid  in  Litin 
Inim  the  relative  clause:  as, 

When  this  xcord  was  brought  him.  hr  arose  (in  cum  id  tsBPt 
tuintiatimi.  surre:<it. 

So,  too:  I'hcrc  are  booths  with  which,  n'hcn  we  have  read  them  we  are 
(/(//If ///«"(/      l.ibri  sunt.  (piosci:m  lenimiis.  <!e!»-i  t.imui 

4.  I'or  the  s;ike  of  cU'arness  and  emphasis,  a  w.ird  is  often  re|)eateil 
.It  ilu'  hea<l  of  ea(  h  clatise  of  .1  st-ntence:  .(s. 

The  panic  and  confusion  lure  iis   i^rea'  as   if  an  enemy  werr  i>e 
ir^inii   the   tity.      laiitu--    p.iMic,    ;.iiit,i    Irepid.itin    fuit.   ipi.ini.i    si 
iii.stJ's  urln'm  olisiiliTeni. 
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He  promised  hut  with  difficulty,  with  frowr.a,  and  grudgingly.  Pro 
misit  sed  difificulter,  sed  suMuctis  superritii.s,  sed  malignis  {niggard'' 
verbis. 

This  is  called  anaphora. 

5.  The  subjfct  of  a  Latin  sontcnri'  should  be  kept — as  far  as  pos- 
sible— unchanged  all  through  the  si'ntence:  as. 

The  matter  was  quickly  dispatched  and  the  legions  returned.  Qn.i 
re  confccta,  legiones  redierunt. 

When  his  friends  asked  him  his  opinion,  he  replied  as  follo'ii'i. 
Ille,  sententiam  ab  amicis  rogatus,  ita  respondit. 

N.  B.  The  usi- of  short  roortlinate  sentences  in  Knglish  necessitatis 
the  repetition  of  1  he  subject  under  different  forms.     In  Latin  the  sub- 
ject when  once  mentioiifd,  is  not  again  referred  to  except  by  a  pro 
noun.     In  fact,  when  any  idea  has  been  once  clearly  stated,  it  is  nut 
repeated. 

6.  The  subject  shoul<l  be  taken  out  of  a  subordinate  clause  an  I 
put  at  the  head  of  the  sentence:  as. 

When  Caesar  heard  this,  he  .set  nut.  Cwsar.  cum  hoc  audii'-s-r 
project  us  est. 

If  the  subject  is  changed,  it  shouUI  be  expressed  b^-  the  pr.,noun 
»5  or  hic,  when  the  new  subject  has  been  alread\  mentioned  in  thi 
prrvious  sentence:  as. 

They  came  to  the  king  at  f'ergiinntm.  fie  received  them  kindlv. 
Pergamum  a(\  re^'cm  venenuit.      Is  cos  comiter  excepit. 

7.  The  s;imc  noim  "ir  pronoun  •^hoidd — .^^■  f;!r  .l^  posnU)le— be  kep! 
in  the  siime  ca-'C  all  through  the  >cntenci':  as. 

When  .\/i(/(i.\  tt'ii.^  II  hoy.  ■ionii  ants  piled  gnntis  of  (orn  upon  hi^ 
lips,  when  he  was  asleep.  Mid.u-  dorm^.-nti  i  iim  [luer  ess<'f ,  formic  .ic 
in  lis  tntici  grana  congess«'niiit 

Votr. — This  will  often  inv  t\<-  thi'  iisi>  of  a  subordinate  rl.iusc 
(or  »  (urticipial  phrase:  for  ta  Knglish  mam  claus*-:  :is.  llanmlud 
or^»^fd  kim  to  Uave  the  camp,  'ut  he  soon  returned.  <Jiii.  cimi  llan- 
nibaJis  iussu  e  ca^•ris  I'xiisset.  (Kiido  jki-i  rcdiit. 

Tins  he  persmtently  repeated  and  Im.'.  wkt4e  discourse  uws  spf>j! 
tB  eulogizing  rtrtue  Ouibus  c»>nsianter  dictis,  omnin  eius  firatio  in 
\irTii(    iau(Uin(t.  i  oiisumrbrttur 

H.  A  noun  when  tii<  obici  t  Uiih  of  titc  main  .md  of  th<'  suIh,!- 
dna If  clause.  i«  put  .it  the  hea<!   i|  the  ■-■nt'-ncc:  as. 
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//  /  cannot  crush  my  annoyance,  I  will  conceal  it.  t)<>li>reiTi.  si  non 
potero  franTcre,  occultabo. 

And,  generally  speaking,  the  important  word  is  to  Ik-  taken  and 
put  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  sentence,  in  order  that  the  subject  of 
discourse  may  be  emphatically  and  clearK-  indicated  in  advance,  as. 

When  they  saw  that  he  had  escaped  the  flames,  they  hurled  darts 
at  him  and  killed  him.  Quern,  ut  inrendium  effugisse  vidcrunt,  telis 
cmissis,  interfecerunt. 

Note. — This  will  often  involve  a  change  of  voice  (  as  in  the  last 
example)  or  the  use  of  a  pronoun  in  a  subordinate  clause:  as, 

When  Hannibal  was  living  in  exile  at  the  court  of  King  Prtisias. 
and  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  war  should  he  fought  out  to  the  end, 
the  king  refused.  Rex  Prusias,  cum  Hanniiiali  apiid  se  cxulanti 
depugnari  placeret,  id  facerc  noluit. 


Exercise  io. 

1.  For  seseral  days  storms  followed  and  the\-  kept  us  within  (jur 
camp.  2.  Which  wealth — if  it  fell  to  our  lot — we  would  be  dis- 
satisfied with.  T,.  Desires  which  arise  naluralK',  are  sitisfied  without 
difficulty.  4.  When  Hannibal  had  reviewed  (recenseo)  his  troops,  he 
set  out  for  (iades  S-  .\fter  .Mexiinder  had  killed  his  friend,  he 
almost  died  of  soirow.  (1.  Do  you  believe  that  the  mind  is  strength- 
ened by  f)leasure  and  weakened  by  abstinence.'  7.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  force  would  have  been  re|Hlli(l  by  fonc.  X.  The  matter 
was  universally  ap|)ro\ed  of,  and  it  was  entrusti-d  to  the  k;t'neral. 
q.  When  the  Cretans  sent  ambass;idors  to  him.  In-  did  not  take 
away  all  hojie  from  them.  10.  If  the  (K-casion  (s;iy  time)  be  fa.or- 
able  for  the  change  we  -hall  effect  it  with  more  case.  ll.  The 
augur  Tiresias  [put  the  appositivc  second)  is  des<ribed  (nsi.-  jingo)  b\ 
the  poets  as  a  phil<)'..ipher.  and  he  is  iie\er  represcntJ-d  as  bewailing 
his  blindness.  \2.  Ily  the  common  consent  of  the  com|H'titors,  he 
wot'  the  prize  f"r  v.ilor,  but  resigned  it  to  Alcibiades.  whom  he 
<le\()tedly  loved.  I,>.  \\m\  Croesus  been  ,1  h.ippy  man,  he  would 
have  prolongi  d  his  h.i;'piness  tu  the  end.  14.  T.itius  corrupteil  this 
m.in's  daughter  with  cold.  Shr  had  happened  to  go  outside  of  the 
ramparts  to  seek  w.iler.  15.  This  w.is  obscrvi-d  and  the\'  altere.l 
fh'-ir  plan.  ih.  He  had  taken  the  cit»  ,tnd  the  troops  were  marched 
home.      17.  Such  was  m\    .  iew  and. if  the  Sen.ilc  li.id  supp<irtcd  me, 
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the  cuuntry  would  be  sal'.-.  i8.  Heaven  will  re()uiti'  you  in  accord- 
ance with  your  deserts.  19.  He  was  tired  of  his  journey  and  so  his 
slave  killed  him.  20.  This  is  a  kindness  which,  if  you  confer  it  upon 
me,  I  shall  not  forjjet.  21.  They  felt  more  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
their  countr>  men  than  jo>-  at  the  rout  of  the  enemy.  22.  As  s(M)n  as 
the  enemy  saw  us.  the\  made  a  ih.jrge,  and  we  were  (|uickly  thrown 
into  confusion. 

Section  i i  . 

EXAMPLES  OF  LATIN  TRANSLATION. 

The  application  of  the  principles  and  suggestions  made  in  the 
|)rece(ling  secticjns  ma\  now  be  briefly  illustrated  in  translating 
Knglish  into  Latin. 


(a)  KXCILISH    F'AS.S.A(;K. 

So  widely  had  disloxalty  spread  in  Latium,  tliat  even  some  of 
the  citizens  of  Tuscukun.  Kmg  closely  connected  with  Rome,  were 
found  among  the  pri  /ners  of  war  made  from  the  Volscian  arnn  ,  and 
they  brought  the  fidelity  of  the  town  into  such  suspicion  that  Camillus 
marched  an  army  again.st  it.  A  siK-edy  submission,  however, 
and  a  humble  embass\  to  the  S<>natc  averted  any  actual 
.severity. 

RK.MAKKS. 

1.  The  natural  subject  is  Tusculani  (|jeople  of  Tusculumj. 

2.  The  jxTsonification  in  "  lisloyulty,"  "fidelity."  "submission," 
should  not  be  preserved. 

^.  The  metaphor  in  "spread"  should  l)e  «lrop|K'd.     Say:  '  .  »  many 

nations  revolting,. ' 

4.  "Bring  inio  suspidon"  =  in  suspicionem  addiicen 

("f.  "To  he  suspected."  in  suspicionem  venire;  '/,•)  he  forgoJten," 

in  oblivionem  vt  niri. 

1  RANSl..Vri()N. 

Tusculani  \ero  (juidam  inter  captivos  \olscos  invfiiti.  <i\jtateiu 
siiam  iam  diu  foeden' cum  Romanis  coniunciam  in  i.iiuam  suspicii.n- 
fm  adduxerunt.  ne   (tot    populis   Latinis  detirientibus)   deticerel   et 
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ipsa,  ut  Camillus  in  cam  fxercitum  duxtrit:  in  quam  civitatem,  dc- 
<litionc  propcro  facta  supplid(|iH'  lt>;aii<ine  ad  Scnatum  missa,  nihil 
lamcn  sac\  itum  est. 

(h)    KN(,LISH    PASS.XCK. 

The  extension  of  the  Roman  territory  in  the  course  of  these 
wars  is  marked  by  the  formation  of  four  new  tril)es.  The  ten  \ears 
of  comparative  |)eace  al)ro;Kl  which  followed,  were  (Kcupie<l  at  Rome 
l)y  the  struggle  over  the  Licinian  proposals;  and  during  that  time, 
owing  to  the  interruption  in  the  electi(jn  of  the  magistrates,  the  state 
was  scarcely  in  a  position  to  act  with  \igor. 

REM.\RKS. 

1.  The  natural  subject  is  Roniani,  which  need  not  l)e  reixated  at 
"state. " 

2.  The  personification  in  "extension"  and  "yeiir.t"  shoidd  not  be 
retained. 

,V  The  .ibstracts  " course."  formation,"  etc.,  are  made  concrete. 
4.  "  Comparative"  =ns  . I  general  thing  =  fere. 

TR.ANSL.XTION. 

Romani  autem  <|uatiuor  Iribus,  agro  inter  haec  bella  aucto, 
addiderunt;  si'd  decent  se(iui'ntibus  annis  (juamcjuam  externae  res 
(|uiei.ic  fere  erant,  cnm  de  rogationibus  l.iciiiii  cert.iretur  coniitia- 
<|Uf  differrentur,  strcnue  contra  hostes  agere  non  poter.mt. 


r 
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(fl   KNC.I.lSIl    1>.\SS.\(.K. 

When   Regulus  reaihed    Rome,   he  refused,  as  being   no  longe-  a 
i7('!i_  cithiT  fo  cntiT  the  i'!i\-  (»r  \-t^if    Ktw  %»-if..  -iiw!  ..U;i/lr.,>*i         The 


»»  iieii  rveguiiis  real  rieo  Kome.  ne  reiuseil,  as  Deing  no  longe'  a 
<  iiizen,  either  to  enter  the  litv  or  \isit  his  wife  and  children.  The 
Senate  met  outsidi'  the  walls;  but,  instead  of  plearliiig  I  li<' i.iusi-  for 
which  he  w.is  senr,  he  urged  the  Senators  by  no  means  to  make  peace 
or  accept  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  .And  this  advice  the  \eteran 
gave,  although  he  knew  that  death  awaited  him  at  Carthage,  remind- 
ing his  hearers  that,  though  military  law  had  C(»nsigned  to  Cirthage 
the  possession  of  his  bo<ly,  his  spirit  w.is  still  Roman. 
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REMARKS. 

1.  The  subject  is  taken  out  and  put  at  the  head  of  the  sentence. 
It  is  not  repeated  at  "veteran." 

2.  "Reminding  his  hearers."  signal  for  indirect:  part  of  a  speech. 

3.  "Law,"  not  to  be  personified. 

4.  "Consigned"  etc.,  expressed  literally. 

TR.ANSLATION. 

Regulus,  cum  Roman  \enisset,  vel  urbem  intrare  vel  uxorem 
liberosque  visere,  ut  non  iam  civis,  nolebat  atque  Senatui  extra 
muros  convocato  suasit  neve  pacem  faceret  neve  mutationem  capti- 
vorum  accipcret;  et  ea  hortatus  est  quanquam  se  Karthagini  peri- 
turum  cognoverat:  corpus  enim  suum  iurc  belli  esse  Karthaginien- 
sium,  animum  vero  adhuc  Romanum. 

LIMIT  OF  SI  BORDINATION.      THE   DET.ACHED  STYLE. 

It  may  be  observed  in  conclusion  that,  though  Latin  prefers  the 
complex  sentence  to  the  compound  and  subordination  to  coordin- 
ation, over-coordination  should  be  avoided,  as  tending  to  obscure 
the  clearness  of  the  narrative.  The  subordination  of  three,  or  at 
most  four,  statements  to  the  main  pre<lication,  is  suggested  as  the 
limit.  The  difficulty  disappears  with  practice  and  especially  before 
a  thorough  mastery  of  the  meaning  of  the  English. 

For  the  s;ike  of  variety,  the  detached  style  is  combined  with  the 
long  Latin  periods.  It  is  used,  as  in  English,  'n  graphic,  rapid, 
and  detailed    descri|)tii)n,  and,  esjx'cially  in   speeches,   for  dramatic 

effect.     Thus  : 

Palatinum  muniit  ;  sacra  dis  aliis  facit.  He  fortified  the  Palatine 
and  instituted  rites  in  honor  of  the  other  gods. 

Helium  ah  altero  consule  prospere  yestum;  Sue.ssa  in  deditionem 
venit,  Teanum  vi  expugnatum.  7Vj.  militai  y  operations  of  the  other 
cousul  were  successful ;  Suessa  surrendered  nnd  Teanum  was  taken 
by  .storm. 

(Juid  porro  (|uaerendum  est?  Factumne  sit?  At  constat,  .A 
quo  f  At  paret.  Hut  what  is  the  subject  of  investigation  {  The  fact 
i  of  the  homicide)  f  That  is  admitted.  The  author  of  U?  But  that 
is  clear. 
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PART  IV. 
SIMPLE  NARRATIVE  FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO  LATIN 

1.  With  ten  thousand  men  t'at'sar  sailed  from  Portus  Itius,  to 
where  lie  saw  the  white  cliffs  of  Britain  shining  over  the  waters.  The 
Britons  saw  the  enemy  coming,  and  drew  themsehes  up  on  the  shore 
to  prevent  them  from  landing.  Whenever  the  Romans  tried  to  leave 
their  ships,  the  brave  islanders  showered  stones  at  them  with  such 
fury  that  the  soldiers  began  to  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  get  to 
shore.  At  last  a  Roman  standard-bearer  jumped  into  the  sea,  calling 
on  the  soldiers  to  follow  him,  and  not  allow  their  flag  to  be  taken  by 
the  enemy.  Fired  by  his  brave  example  the  Romans  dashed  after 
him,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  to  land. 

2.  The  victory  was  long  doubtful.  The  wing  commanded  by 
Decius  was  giving  way  before  the  terrible  onset  of  the  (iauls,  when 
he  determined  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  father,  and  to  devi.te 
himself  and  the  enemy  to  destruction.  His  death  gave  fresh  courage 
to  his  men,  and  Fabius  gained  a  complete  and  decisive  victory, 
(lellius  F.gnatius,  the  Samnite  general,  who  had  taken  the  nn  st 
active  part  in  forming  the  coalition,  was  slain.  But,  though  i  he 
League  was  thus  broken  up,  the  Samnites  continued  the  struggle 
for  five  years  longer.  During  this  [)eriod  C.  Pontius,  who  had  de- 
feated the  Romans  at  the  ("audine  Forks,  again  appeared,  after 
lwent\-seven  sears,  as  the  leader  of  the  Samnites,  but  was  defeated 
l)\'  y.  Fabius  M.iximus  with  great  loss  and  taken  prisoner.  Being 
carried  to  Rome,  he  was  put  to  death  as  the  triumphal  car  of  the 
victor  ascended  the  ("apitol.  This  shameful  act  has  been  justly 
branded  as  one  of  the  greatest  >tains  on  the  Roman  annals. 

.3.  This  battle  taught  P\rrhus  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  he 
had  undertaken.  Before  the  engagement,  when  he  s;iw  the  Romans 
forming  their  line  as  they  cnp>sed  the  r-ver,  he  said  to  his  officers; 
"In  war,  at  an\-  nite,  thesi'  bariiariansare  not  barbarous;"  and  after- 
ward, as  he  saw  the  Rotnan  dead  King  upon  tin-  field  'viih  all  their 
wounds  in  front,  he  exclaimed,  "If  these  were  my  so^^kts,  or  if  I 
were  their  gener.il.  we  shoidd  coiupiiT  the  world."  .And,  though  h' - 
loss  had  been  inferior  to  that  of  the  Romans,  still  so  large  a  number 
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of  his  officers  ami  best  troops  had  fallen,  that  he  said,  'Another 
such  victory,  and  I  must  return  to  Epirus  alone."  He  therefore 
resolved  to  avail  himself  of  this  victory  to  conclude,  if  possible,  an 
advantageous  peace. 

4.  Three  days  afterwards  infi  ination  reached  him  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing  with  a  formidable  force  upon  \esontio  and  were 
already  three  days'  march  beyond  their  frontiers.  It  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  prevent  this  place  from  falling  into  their  hands 
and  he  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  e\ery  precaution.  The  town 
was  not  only  well  supplied  with  military  stores  but  strongly  fortified 
by  nature  and,  if  once  secured  by  the(iermans,  certain  to  be  strongly 
held  in  order  to  protiact  the  campaign.  The  |)lace  is  encircled 
bv  a  river  which  encloses  alni(  -t  the  whole  town,  while  the  inter- 
\ening  space  is  filled  up  by  a  mountain  extending  on  both  sides  to 
the  banks.  A  wall,  surrounding  thi  mountain,  gives  it  the  strength  of 
a  citadel  and  joins  it  to  the  town.  Caesar  made  a  hurried  advance 
an. I,  by  great  gocd  fortune  arriving  bef(;re  the  Cernians,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  place  and  fortified  it. 

5.  Brutus,  being  defeated  by  .\ntony  near  Philippi,  betook  hini- 
self  to  Hight  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  One 
Lirinius,  observing  a  few  horsemen  pursuing  him  at  full  speed, 
threw  himself  irTtheir  way  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  his  general, 
telling  them  that  he  was  Brutus.  The  horsemen,  (>vcrjoyed  at  the 
nvviA  gave  over  the  pursuit, and  despatched  messengers  to  tell  Antony 
that  Brutus  was  taken.  Antony,  when  he  recetvJd  the  intelHaience, 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  treat  the  illustrious  captive.  Biit^hc  was  soon 
deli\c  fd  fromTiis  uneasiness,  for  Licinius  shortly  afterwards  came 
up  and  confessffl  who  he  was.  In  the  meantime  Brutus  made  his 
escape. 

f).  Fortune  in  another  ([uarter  served  the  Romans  no  less  cffec- 
tisally.  The  Macedonian  ambassaclors,  after  having  concluded  their 
treaty  with  Hannibal,  made  their  way  back  into  Brutiium  in  s;ifety 
and  embarked  to  return  to  Creece.  But  their  ship  was  taken,  off 
(he  Calabrian  coar^t,  by  the  Roman  s(|uadnm  on  thai  station,  ad  the 
ambassadors  with  all  their  papers  were  sent  prisoners  to  Rome.  A 
vessel  which  had  been  of  their  company,  escaped  the  Romans  ami 
informed  the  king  what  had  happened.  He  w.is  obligeil  therefore 
t  >  send  a  si-cond  embassy  to  Hannibal,  as  the  former  treaty  had 
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never  reached  him;  and,  although  this  second  mission  went  and 
returned  safely,  ye*^  the  loss  of  time  was  irreparable,  and  nothing 
could  be  done  until  another  year. 

7.  There  was  a  certain  slave  named  Androcles,  who  was  so  ill- 
treated  by  his  master  that  his  life  became  unsupportable.  Finding 
no  remedy  for  what  he  suffered,  he  at  length  said  to  himself,  "  It  is 
better  to  die  than  to  continue  to  live  in  such  hardships  and  misery 
as  I  am  obliged  to  suffer.  I  am  determined,  therefore,  to  run  away 
from  my  master  If  I  am  taken  again,  I  know  that  1  shi!!  be  punished 
with  a  cruel  death;  but  it  is  better  to  die  at  once  than  to  live  in 
misery.  If  I  escape,  1  must  betake  myself  to  deserts  and  wo  ,ds. 
inhabited  only  by  wild  Ix-asts;  but  they  cannot  use  me  more  cruelly 
than  I  have  been  used  by  my  fellow  creatures.  Therefcjre  I  will 
rather  trust  myself  with  them  than  continue  to  be  a  miser:' ble  slave." 
Having  formed  tl.is  resolution,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  leaving  his 
master's  house,  and  hid  himself  in  a  thick  foresf ,  which  was  at  some 
miles'  distance  from  the  city.  But  here  the  unhapi)y  man  found  that 
he  had  onh  escape<l  from  one  kind  of  misery  U)  experience  another. 

8.  Confident  that  he  c<juld  reduce  the  Aequians  in  a  single 
battle,  the  Roman  general  immediately  advanced  with  a  large  army 
which  he  drew  up  in  fighting  order  on  the  plain.  Thither  the  enemy 
also  advanced  as  soon  as  it  was  light.  The  battle  was  a  spirited  one, 
but  the  Romans  were  in  the  end  victorious  ami  drove  the  Aequians 
back  to  'heir  camp.  This  engagement  compelled  on  the  pan  ol  the 
enemy  the  admission  that  the  Romans  were  their  superiors  in  the 
art  of  fighting  pitched  banles,  and  they  now  resorted  to  predatory 
incursions.  In  this  guerilla  warfare  they  were  eminently  successful, 
and  spread  consternation  even  to  the  gates  of  Rome. 

9.  Famine  had  now  reached  such  a  pitc 'n  that  the  besieged  had 
actually  begun  to  eat  f  ,ie  le;«ther  o(  liieir  shields,  when  the  (lauls 
declared  their  willingness  t(»  .iccept  a  money  payment  as  the  price 
of  evacuating  the  city.  Their  host  was  melting  away  with  disease 
and  thev  had  received  the  intelligence  that  the  Venetians,  taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  fighting  men,  had  invaded  Calli.- 
territory.  They  believed  loo  that  thi'  Roman  garrison  had  no  lack 
of  fooc  It  was  agreed  aicordingK  that  the  (iauls  should  reicive 
a  thousand  poiinds  of  gold.  |  fox  ii led  they  withdrew  with  all  iheir 
forces  from  the  territory  of  Rome.     At  the  weighing  of  the  gold,  the 
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(iallic  chief  hat!  false  weijjhts  brought  and  when  the  Romaii!- 
oxclaimed  against  the  injustice,  he  threw  his  sword  and  belt  into 
the  scale.  Hence  the  words,  "  Woe  to  the  vanquished,"  were  lonj; 
remembered  at  Rome. 

10.  In  the  very  year  after  the  establishment  of  Military  Tribunes, 
two  new  officers  of  state,  called  Censors,  were  appointed,  These 
were  both  Patricians.  Their  business  was  to  hold  the  Census,  and 
perform  the  solemn  rites  with  which  every  lustrum,  or  period  of  five 
years,  was  initiated;  and  their  office  was  to  last  for  the  whole  of  this 
period.  In  later  times  the  Censors  obtained  a  very  great  and  com- 
manding power,  and  became  the  chief  and  crowning  dignity  which  a 
Roman  burgess  could  reach.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
cause  of  their  creation  was  to  take  (jut  of  the  hands  of  the  Militar\ 
Tribunes  some  of  the  most  important  functions  attaching  to  the 
office  of  cons;ul.  But  in  the  year  434  B.C.  L.  .1£milius  Mamcrcus. 
himself,  a  Patrician  and  a  man  of  highest  distinction,  introduced  a 
change.  He  was  in  that  year  invested  with  the  office  of  Dictator, 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  war  in  Lower  Ktruria.  His  ser- 
vices were  not  refjuired  in  the  field,  but  he  brought  in  a 
law  by  which  the  Censors  were  allowed  eighteen  months  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  their  business,  and  then  were  required  to  la\ 
down  their  office;  so  that  if  Censors  were  elected  for  each  lustrum, 
there  would  be  three  years  and  a  half  in  each  of  these  quinquennial 
periods  during  which  there  were  no  Censors. 

11.  This  victory  seemed  to  Pyrrhus  to  confer  little  or  no  advan- 
tage; for  h's  loss  had  been  very  heavy  and  his  hope  of  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  from  Epirus  was  very  slight.  Therefore,  when 
envoys  came  to  him  from  Sicily  with  a  request  for  aid  against  Car- 
thage, they  found  him  inclined  to  accept  their  proposal.  Rome.  too. 
was  not  unwilling  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  so  formidable  a  foe, 
and,  when  one  of  the  king's  slaves  brought  a  message  to  the  consuls, 
offering  to  remove  hi-  ro\al  master  by  poison,  they  sent  the  traitor 
back  to  the  king  with  the  announcement  that  the  Romans  scorned 
to  vancpiish  their  enemies  by  trracher\-. 

12.  He  spoki  .IS  follows:  "'Many  evils  may  lurk  under  the  name 
of  freedom,  and  men.  ensnared  by  the  sweetness  of  this  name,  have 
done  acts  wliich  were  worthy  of  death.  This  is  what  your  magis- 
trates are  doing  now.  Vou  have  allowed  them  perfect  freedom  of 
speech  and.  instead  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  they  now  show  them- 
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elves  the  abettors  of  sedition.  What  would  you  say  that  a  man  de- 
served who  himself  deserted  his  post  or  recommended  such  a  course 
to  another?  What  would  you  say  a  man  deserved  who  disobeyed 
his  general  or  recommended  disobedience  to  others?  Would  you 
not  say  that  he  deserved  to  die?  But  this  is  nothing  in  comparison 
to  what  your  tribunes  have  done  and  are  now  doing.  They  have  nc 
respect  for  our  ancestors  or  for  the  institutions  of  our  ancestors: 
they  refuse  to  obey  the  law  of  the  land;  they  are  seducing  the  sol- 
diery; they  arc  betraying  the  country.  I  ask  \ou  how  long  you 
intend  to  permit  them  to  follow  these  seditious  courses." 

13.  The  Senate  felt  great  regret  at  the  military  failure  before 
Veii  and  were  as  mi»ch  exasperated  as  the  plebs  at  the  defeat  of  the 
army  a.  .,  Auction  of  the  siege  works  by  fire.  They  accord- 
ingly n.  .  jree  ordering  all  the  magistrates  to  abdicate  at 
''"'■"  ^  '  'ection  to  be  held.  Some  opposition  was  offered 
to  the  I  ,  of  t*-;-  decree  on  the  part  of  those  concerned;  but 
when  (ine  ot  the  sen  i  ors  threatened  to  compel  by  force  the  abdi- 
cation ordered  by  the  Senate,  all  opposition  ceased.  Magistrates 
were  then  elected  at  the  popular  assembly,  and  came  into  office  net 
on  the  1st  of  January,  which  was  the  regular  and  usual  day  for  enter- 
ing office,  but  upon  October  1st.  Tlie  delinquent  generals  of  the 
previous  year  were  then  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  by  the 
people  to  pay  a  large  fine  (mtilta)  for  incompetence  in  their  command 
and  treason  to  their  country. 

14.  No  sooner  had  the  Cauls  heard  this,  than  they  sent  word  to 
their  kinsfolk,  and,  being  reinforced  by  great  multitudes,  took  the 
road  to  Rome.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Roman  allies  had  mustered 
at  the  Senate's  call  and  everyone  who  could  bear  arms  was  supplied 
with  them.  It  is  clear  that  the  whole  of  the  Roman  force  took  up 
a  position  near  Veii  to  watch  the  enemy's  movements,  as  was  the 
case  in  A.I'.C.  421  when  an  irruption  of  the  same  people  was  appre- 
hended. For  our  narrative  relates  that  the  Roman  army  crossed 
the  Tiber  and  marched  along  its  banks  to  the  .Allia;  and  that 
the  generals  had  received  sudden  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were 
advancing  by  forced  marches  upon  the  city  and  were  already  cl<  s-e 
at  hand.  They  hoped  to  prevent  him  from  ravaging  the  country 
before  it.  If  they  had  only  refrained  from  indulging  in  such  a  hope! 
•A  battle  lost  under  the  alls  of  the  city  need  n.-t  necessarily  have 
involved  its  destruction. 
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,S    Day  dawned;  the  main  army  broke  up  from  Us  camp,  and 

began  to  enter  the  defil.  ,  while  the  natives,  finding  the.r  posu.ons 

occupied  bv  the  enemy,  at  first  looked  .      cpuetly    and  offered  no 

d  Urbane;  to  .he  march.     But  when  they  saw  the  Ion.  narrow 

line  of  the  Carthaginian  army  winding  along  the  s.eep  mountain 

siMe    and  the  cavalry  and  baggage-cattle  strugghng  at  -  very  s  ep 

with  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  the  temptation  to  plunder  was  too 

Vroni  to  be  resisted:  and  from  many  points  of  the  n,ounta,n.  above 

he  rid.  thev  rushed  down  upon  the  Carthaginians.      1  he  confus.on 

was  tJrrible:  for  the  road  or  track  was  so  narrow,  that  the  least  crowd 

orclisorder   pushed    the   heavily-loaded   baggage-cattle   down     he 

"ep  below;  and  the  horses,  wounded  by  the  barbarians    m.ss.les 

and  plunging  about  wildly  in  their  pain  and  terror,  mcrease.l  the 

"'Te^^'Their  march  often  lay  through  deep  valleys  or  under  ridges 
upon  which  the  brave  mountaineers  had  taken  up  ^h-r  l.-smon 
These  latter  attacked  the  column  in  front  and  rear,  both  hand  t<. 
hand  and  with  missiles;  they  even  rolled  down  rocks  upon  U  from 
the  hills.     Again,  it  often  lay  along  defiles  with  precp.ces  on  both 
ides   from  w^ich  men  and  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  contmualK 
r  The  woo,ls,  echoing  with  the  .liscordant  shouts  of  the  natives, 
increased  the  confusion  and  alarm.     They   had   some  ..per.ence. 
i.,o.  of  trcichery.     One  day  at  dawn  some  venerable-loc.k.ng    h^^^^^^ 
tains  met  them  and  ofT.red  them  guides.     These  were  accepted  a 
nee.     But  a  number  of  armed  men  had  been  posted  on  a  heigh 
that  overhung  the  road,  and  there  is  m.  doubt  thai,  if  the  army  had 
not  advame<l  in  fighting  order,  it  woul.l  have  been  brougnt  to  des- 

''":' On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  .la>  ,  M.  Hrulus  and  C^  Cassius 
appeared,  according  to  custom,  in  the  Forum,  sitting  in  their  pr^^ 
torian  tribunals,  to  hear  and  determine  causes.  Fhere.  though 
thev  ha<l  .laggers  un.ler  their  gowns,  they  sa,  with  the  -"•;'.;•'- 
nes;  as  if  thev  ha.l  nothing  upon  their  minds;  till  the  new.,  of  C  asar  s 
coming  out  to  the  sc.na.e  called  them  away  lo  .he  ^.rUn^.nc.o 
Iheir  part  in  the  tragical  act.  which  they  execute.l,  at  last,  with  st. 
resolution,  that  through  their  eage-ess  to  stab  C  a.ar,  the> 
wounded  even  one  .mother. 

,8    There  were  other  members  of  the  party  wh..  were  not  prepared 
to  wait  and  th.  leadership  of  this  section  seeme.l  open  lo  the  man 
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who  should  1)0  able  to  gra^p  it.  Such  a  man  was  found  in  L.  Sergius 
Catiline.  An  aristocrat  by  birth,  he  could  only  hope  to  gratify  his 
wishes  by  the  attainment  of  office,  anil  he  could  only  hope  to  attain 
office  by  service  rendered  to  one  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State. 
Earlier  in  life  he  is  found  in  the  Sullan  party,  and  some  of  its  worst 
excesses,  the  death  of  his  own  brother  and  that  of  (iratidianus  by 
torture,  were  attributed  to  him.  Since  then,  he  was  said  to  have 
remoxcd  wife  and  son  by  poison,  to  make  room  for  a  new  wife. 
Such  stories,  however,  circulated  as  they  were  by  his  political  op- 
l)onents,  should  not  lind  too  easy  credence. 

19.  The  struggle  wa-.  over  (use  desino).  Ciesar  had  ceased  to 
breathe,  and  for  a  moment  the  eyes  of  his  assassins  encountered  each 
other  across  his  body.  When  they  looked  around  them,  the  hall  was 
already  vacant.  T.ie  senators  had  fled  with  precipitation;  centurions, 
lictors.  and  attendants,  who  had  accompanied  the  dictator  within 
the  precincts  of  the  curia,  had  vanished  from  the  scene,  and  the 
harangue  which  Brutus  was  about  to  utter  commanded  no  listeners. 
Antonius,  whose  detention  at  the  door  gave  him  the  fairest  oppor- 
tunity of  escape,  had  slipped  through  the  crowd,  exchanged  clothes 
with  a  slave,  and  made  his  way  unperceived  to  his  house  in  the  Car- 
in;E.  Fly.  shut  your  doors,  fly!  "  as  the  cry  of  the  panic  stricken  sen- 
ators; for  none  couUl  tell  where  the  next  blow  of  th'-  assassins  might 
fall,  or  what  movement  th«'ii  deed  might  excite  among  the  mur- 
dered man's  adherents. 

20.  He  presses  them,  therefore,  to  turn  their  whole  care  upon  the 
state;  that  it  was  .lot  a  (".racchus,  who  Aas  now  in  judgment  before 
them,  but  traitors,  whose  design  it  was  to  destroy  the  city  by  fire  and 
the  senate  and  people  by  massacre;  who  had  solicited  the  Oauls, 
and  the  very  slaves,  to  join  with  them  in  their  treason,  of  which  they 
had  all  been  convicted  by  letters  and  their  own  confessions.  That 
the  senate,  by  several  previous  acts,  had  already  condemned  them:  by 
their  public  thanks  to  him;  by  deposing  Lentulus  from  his  prae- 
torship;  by  committing  them  to  custody;  by  decreeing  a  thanks- 
giving; bv  rewarding  the  witnesses;  but,  as  if  nothing  had  yet  been 
done,  he  resolved  to  propose  to  them  anew  the  question  both  of  the 
fact  .ind  the  punishment;  that,  whatever  they  intendeil  to  do,  it 
must  be  determined  before  night:  for  the  mischief  was  spread  wider 
than  they  imagined;  it  had  not  only  infected  Italy,  but  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  seized  the  provinces:  that  it  was  not  to  be  suppressed  by 
delay  anfi  irresolution,  tun  by  quick  and  vigorous  measures. 
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21  On  the  news  of  Antony's  retreat,  C'irero  presently  quitted  his 
books  -  d  the  country,  and  set  out  towards  Rome:  he  seemed  to  be 
called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  tc  take  the  reins  once  more  into  his 
hands.  The  field  was  now  open  to  him;  there  was  not  a  consul  and 
scarcely  a  praetor  in  the  city,  or  any  troops  from  which  he  could 
apprehend  danger.  He  arrived  on  the  ninth  of  December,  and  im- 
mediately conferred  with  Pansa  (for  Hirtius  lay  very  ill),  about  the 
measures  proper  to  be  taken  on  their  approaching  entrance  into  the 
consulship. 

22.  M  Tarentum  too  the  people  were  not  in  any  hurry  about  the 
war,  and  a  party  of  peace  were  for  negotia»^=ng  {use  ago);  since  the 
Romans,  notwithstanding  their  distance,  were  already  a  menace  to 
the  Tarentines,  and  had  been  preparing  for  the  war  against  them  for 
several  years,  by  the  establishment  of  fortified  places.  The  opinion 
that  Pyrrhus  should  be  invited  gained  the  upper  hand.  The  fact 
that  this  plan  was  adopted  without  hesitation,  can  be  explained  only 
by  the  general  enthusiasm  for  Pyrrhus  :  the  .Athenians  even  had 
invited  him,  with  his  guard,  to  oflfer  up  sacrifices  on  the  .\cropalis. 
Pyrrhus  received  pressing  invitations  from  the  Samnites,  Lucanians 
and  Tarentines;  and  we  m.iy  aa  I  without  hesitation,  that  all  those 
nations  ofTered  him  the  supreme  command. 

23.  Pontius  was  so  elated  by  his  success  at  the  Caudine  Fcrks, 
that  he  knew  not  what  would  be  the  best  use  to  make  of  his  victory; 
so  ae  sent  for  his  father  Hercnnius  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
should  be  done.  On  hearing  that  the  Roman  army  was  shut  up  be- 
tween two  wooded  hills,  the  old  man  said  that  they  ought  either  to  be 
all  put  to  the  sword,  in  order  that  their  strength  might  he  broken,  or 
allowed  to  go  uninjured,  so  that  they  might  be  won  over  by  their 
enemies'  kindness.  But  neither  piece  of  advice  was  accepted. 
Finally  terms  were  granted  on  condition  that  all  the  prisoners  should 
pass  under  the  yoke.  The  consuls  were  obliged  to  give  up  their 
armour  and  cloaks,  and  were  the  first  to  undergo  the  disgrace. 

24.  The  confirmation  of  Caesar's  acta  by  the  Senate  gave  Antony 
an  opportunity  of  securing  enormous  powers,  and  soon  made  it 
plain  tht  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the  Optimates  was  premature,  it 
was  left  to  the  consuls  to  decide  what  these  acta  were—  with  the 
help  indeed  of  a  committee  (consilium),  which  seems,  however,  not 
to  have  met, — .ind  -Antony,  who  had  got  Caesar's  papers  from  his 
widow,  was  ,•»         o  carry  on  the  administration  unchecked.      He  con- 
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ciliated  Lcpiilus  by  allowing  his  i  :crti<  as  pontifex  maximus,  and 
Dolabella  by  allowing  him  to  tak*'  int-  consulship;  he  obtained  the 
disposal  of  a  \ast  sum  of  money  deposited  by  Caesar  in  the  temple  of 
Ops;  and  he  was  encouraged  to  ignore  all  opposition  b\  the  evidence 
of  popular  feeling  in  his  favor. 

25.  Meanwhile  another  actor  a|)|X'areil  upon  the  scene.  This  was 
young  Octavius.  He  had  been  but  six  months  in  the  camp  at  Apol- 
lonia:  but  in  that  short  time  he  had  formed  a  close  friendship  with 
M.  Agrippa,  a  young  man  of  his  own  age,  who  jjossesscd  great 
abilities  for  military  life,  but  could  not  boast  of  any  distinguished 
ancestry.  As  soon  as  the  ne\s  of  his  uncle's  as.  sination  reach  ' 
the  camp,  his  friend  Agrippa  recommended  him  to  appeal  to 
troo()s  and  march  upon  Rome.  But  the  youth,  with  a  wirincjs  ' 
yond  his  years,  resisted  these  bold  counsels.  Landing  mar  brun- 
disium  almost  alone,  he  there  first  heard  that  Caesar's  win  hiid  been 
published,  and  that  he  was  declared  Caesiir'  .  'ir.  Me  ;  ■  .ue  ac- 
lepted  the  dangerous  honor.  As  he  travell  '  .lowly  towards  the 
city,  he  stayed  some  d.i;  ■  at  Puteoli  with  his  mother  Atia,  who  was 
now  married  to  L.  Philippus.  Both  mother  and  stepfather  at- 
tempted to  dissuade  him  from  claiming  his  inheritance.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  an  interview  with  Cicero,  who  had  ciuitted  Rome  in 
despair  after  the  Funeral,  and  he  left  the  Orator  under  the  imprc  - 
sion  that  he  might  be  won  Kj  what  was  deemed  the  patriotic  party. 

26.  When  the  gods  had  been  chased  away  from  (Ireece  and  their 
realms  were  being  divided  among  mortals,  a  certain  man  obtained' 
Parnassus  as  his  share  and  made  use  of  it  as  a  pasturage  for  asses. 
Now  the  .isses  found  out,  some  way  or  other,  that  the  Muses  used 
to  live  there,  and  tl  ■  y  proceeded  to  make  the  following  oservatiims: 
"It  was  not  for  nothing  that  we  were  turned  loose  on  Parnassus. 
\o  doubt  the  fact  is  that  the  world  is  tired  of  the  Musis  and  it  wants 
us  to  sing  to  it.  Surely  we  shall  make  our  race  illustrious,  forming 
our  own  choir  and  lifting  up  our  voices  in  louder  music  than  the 
Nine  Sisters  ever  produced.  And  in  order  that  li"  injury  may  be 
done  to  our  fraternit>-,  we  will  establish  among  ourselves  the  regu- 
lation that  no  individual  shall  be  admitted  to  Parnassus  whose 
voice  is  deficient  in  the  true  asinine  charm.  " 

27.  The  letter  which  the  Ctmsuls  sent  tn  King  Pyfhus  on  this 
occasion  was  to  the  following  effect;  "The  Roman  co  .suls  send 
greeting  to  King  Pyrrhus.     For  injuries  received  we  intend  to  offer 
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you  the  most  determined  opposition  in  the  field,  and  in  order  at 
last  to  conquer  you  in  the  field  and  also  as  a  proof  of  the  honorable 
character  of  the  people  of  Rome,  we  are  anxious  that  your  life  should 
be  preserved.  Your  most  intimate  friend  has  demanded  a  reward 
from  us  for  compassing  your  death.  This  offer  we  have  rejected  with 
scorn.  At  the  same  time  we  judge  it  proper  to  send  you  this  in- 
formation, that  we  may  be  acquitted  at  the  bar  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth,  of  having  instigated  the  crime.     Take  heed  or  you  will 

perish." 

28.  The  enemy  was  foiled  in  his  first  attempt  and  immediately 
altered  his  plans.  He  abandoned  all  idea  of  a  siege  and  proceeded 
to  blockade  the  place.  .A  strong  garrison  was  stationed  on  the  neigh- 
boring hill  and  a  camp  was  pitched  on  the  level  ground  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  To  enable  him  to  ferry  over  troops  at  different  points 
as  occasion  oflfered  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  supplies  of  corn 
from  being  carried  up  the  river  for  the  use  of  the  besiegecl.  a  large 
fleet  was  got  together  and  the  only  fortress  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  still  defended,  was  easily  captured.  .\n  oft^cer.  who  happ<ned 
to  be  stationed  with  a  handful  of  men  on  the  bridge,  had  witnessed 
thccaptureof  the  fort  by  the  invaders,  and  now  saw  them  descend- 
ing the  hill  at  full  speed.  Knowing  that,  if  he  deserted  his  post,  they 
would  immediately  cross  the  river,  he  solemnly  implored  his 
countrymen  to  destroy  the  bridge  with  fire  and  steel.  Thereupon 
he  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy  and  maintained  his  position  with  a 
handful  of  men  until  warned,  by  the  shouts  of  those  who  were  toiling 
in  his  rear,  that  they  had  accomplished  their  object. 

29.  I'orsena  now  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  cit\'  which  soon 
began  to  suffer  from  famine.  Thereupon  a  young  Roman  named 
Mucins,  resolved  to  deliver  his  c.uintry  by  murdering  the  in\.i(!ing 
king.  He  accordingly  went  over  to  the  Ktrusian  camp;  but.  ig- 
norant of  the  king's  person,  he  killed  the  royal  secretary  instead  of  the 
king.  Seized  and  threatened  with  torture,  he  thrust  his  right  hand 
into  the  fire  of  an  altar  blazing  near-by,  to  show  his  enemy  how  little 
he  regarde<l  pain.  One  of  the  hostages  given  to  the  king  was  a  noble 
maiden  of  the  name  of  Cloelia.  This  young  l.dy.  eluding  the  sen- 
tries, escaped  from  the  royal  camp,  which  was  pitched  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  river,  and,  swimming  across  the  stream,  returned 
to  her  home.  .Xmbassadors  were  at  once  sent  by  the  enemy  to  de- 
mand her  surrender  and  to  say  that  the  king  would  regard  a  refiis.d 
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as  a  virtual  violation  of  the  peace.  The  hostage  was  acconiinsly 
restored:  hut  the  king,  filled  with  admiration  of  the  exploit,  sent  hi  r 
back  in  safety  to  her  friends. 

30.  There  was  a  Roman  law  which  ordered  the  officers  of  the 
people  to  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  forbade  maps- 
trates  to  be  appointed  by  the  votes  of  their  own  body.  In  violation 
of  the  law,  the  Senate  at  the  elections  for  the  following  year  secured 
(efficio)  the  appointment  of  two  of  the  people's  tribunes.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  regarded  by  the  Commons  as  an  outrage  and  their  in- 
dignation was  excessive.  In  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  their  in- 
dignation, three  numbersof  theCollegeof  Tribunes  laid  information 
against  the  two  generals  who  had  been  defeated  the  previous  year 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Veii,  and  sought  to  stir  up  the  Cotnmons 
against  them.  "You  have  now,  "  they  said,  "power  to  take  ven- 
geance upon  the  guilty  pair  who  have  brought  sorrow  into  your  homes 
and  ignominy  upon  the  country." 

31.  Paiisanias  relates  in  his  book  on  Attica  that  the  Athenians 
having  been  prai-ed  by  Pindar  in  a  song,  valued  so  highly  the  testi- 
mony of  that  Mii)lime  poet  that  they  sent  him  numerous  gifts  on 
that  aciuunt  and  set  up  his  statue  in  the  .  ity.  It  is  not  therefore 
wonderful  if  in  those  days  there  were  many  excellent  poets,  since 
those  who  excelled  in  that  art  were  rewarded  with  the  greatest  gifts 
and  the  highest  honors.  In  our  age  the  once  harmonious  choir  of 
the  Muses  is  reduced  to  silence  and  the  avarice  which  has  closed  the 
purses  of  the  rich,  has  dammed  up  the  streams  of  the  waters  of  Heli- 
con. .\nother  writer  tells  us  that  for  commending  the  city  cf  Athens, 
Pindar  was  fined  1)\  his  countrymen,  who  were  displeased  because 
helH'stowed  commendation  upon  foreigners  rather  than  upon  his 
own.  When  the  .\thenians  learned  this,  they  sent  double  the  sum 
Ih.it   had  been  ixa(  ted  as  a  fini ,  and  honored  him  with  a  brazen 

statue. 

,^2.  Semiramis  is  said  to  have  gained  a  throne  from  a  very  low 
r.mkof  life  by  an  exceedingK  clever  ruse.  She  had  by  degrees  ob- 
tained such  influence  over  king  Ninus,  that  nothing  was  so  great 
that  she  would  not  dare  to  ask  it  of  the  king,  or  that  the  king  would 
venture  to  refuse  her,  if  she  did  ask  it.  S<.  having  once  thrown  out 
in  conversation  that  there  was  something  that  she  desired  very 
much  .ind  the  king  h.iving  told  her  to  name  it  openly  and  fearlessly, 
whatever  it  might  be:  "1  should  wish  you,"  she  slid,  "to  grant  n.e 
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this  favor,  that  I  might  sit  on  your  throne  and  administer  justice  for 
a  single  day  and  that  all  should  obey  me  just  as  they  do  you.  " 

33.  The  king  laughed  and  granted  her  what  she  requested.  Im- 
mediately it  is  proclaimed  that  on  an  appointed  day  all  men  should 
obey  the  commands  of  Semiramis;  that  such  was  the  king's  pleasure; 
that  for  that  day  she  was  placed  over  them  all  with  sovereivrn  author- 
ity and  power.  When  the  day  arrived,  the  queen  siit  on  ih<  throne 
in  royal  pomp.  Vast  crcA'ds  assemble  before  her.  She  at  first 
issues  some  commands  of  no  great  importance.  When  she  saw  that 
all  men  obeyed  her  in  earnest,  whatever  she  commande<l,  she  orders 
the  royal  body-guard  to  arrest  the  king  himself;  they  arrest  him. 
To  bind  him  in  chains;  he  is  bound.  To  put  him  to  death;  he  is  put 
to  death.  In  this  manner  her  reign  of  a  day  is  made  perpetual. 
This  is  the  queen  who  surrounded  Bab\  Ion  with  walls  of  brick  and 
whose  famous  hanging  gardens  were  the  object  of  such  uni\ersal 
ailmiration  among  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world. 

34.  On  one  of  our  officers  being  ordered  out,  the  Rajah  assured 
him  that  in  attacking  our  cantonments  (castra)  he  had  not  acted  on 
his  own  will  or  judgment,  but  under  compulsion  from  his  people; 
that,  though  nominally  commander,  his  authority  over  his  soldiers 
was  hardly  equal  to  that  which  they  exercised  over  himself.  U  was 
not,  he  aflded,  so  ignorant  as  to  believe  that  his  forces  could  del\  the 
power  of  Kngland;  but  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
general  rising  of  his  nation.  Now  that  he  had  discharged  the  duties 
of  a  patriot,  he  earne  tl\  warned  the  general  to  save  himself  and  his 
soldiers.  He  offered  his  solemn  oath  to  guide  them  in  safet>  through 
his  own  territory  to  the  next  cantonments. 

35.  The  rights  of  the  commons  in  this  country  are  not  highly  re- 
garded. The  common  people  are  found  in  the  army  and  are  not 
exempt  from  military  service;  but  they  are  not  admitted  to  the  coun- 
cil of  the  naticm.  They  pay  taxes  and  are  almost  crushed  by  them; 
but  if  they  venture  on  any  enterprise  on  their  own  responsibility,  they 
.ire  considered  to  ha\e  committed  a  crime.  .\  noble  has  nearh  the 
same  power  over  them  that  a  master  has  over  his  slaves.  They  have 
therefore  been  in  the  habit,  from  time  imnuniorial.  of  joining  them- 
selves to  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  nobles  that  they  may  not  be  al- 
together without  assistance.  When  the\  are  loaded  with  debt, 
they  are  often  m.wie  over  to  him  like  slaxes.  When  .1  lispute  arises 
between  t he  coninioiis  .mil  the  nobilitv,  it  i>  decided  b\  the  nobilit\'; 
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and,  if  the  commons  do   not    submit,   thi'>  are  excluded  from  the 
religi  )us  functions  of  the  nation. 

36.  ReaihinK  the  iai<e  at  sundown,  they  pitched  their  camp  at  the 
very  mouth  of  the  pass,  and  next  day  entered  the  defile.  They  saw 
some  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  them,  but  the\(lid  not  know  that  others 
had  taken  up  iheir  position  in  the  rear  and  overhead;  and  that,  in 
fact,  they  were  completely  surrounded.  .\  thick  mist  from  the  lake 
now  settled  down  upon  the  pass.  Between  the  hills  and  the  lake  is  a 
narrow  plain,  and  on  this  the  line  was  drawn  up;  but  before  a  shout 
arose  or  a  sword  was  drawn,  the  enemy  began  to  advance  in  even 
order  upon  them.  .At  the  same  time,  fighting  began  on  both  Hanks 
where  the  enemy's  horse  had  taken  up  their  position.  The  general, 
in  view  of  the  danger,  showed  considerable  resolution,  and  encour 
aged  the  troops  to  stand  their  ground;  but  the  word  of  command  wa; 
drowned  by  the  shouts  of  jianic;  and  so  thick  was  the  mist  that  the 
soldier  could  not  see  which  way  to  turn.  Some  writers  state  that  an 
earthquake  occurred  at  the  same  time  as  the  battle;  but,  if  it  did 
(«se./io),  such  was  the  din  and  confusion  that  few  of  the  combatant? 
observed  it. 

37.  Both  Marius  and  Sulla  served  as  lieutenants  to  the  consuls  in 
this  war,  and  commanded  separate  armies  in  separati'  parts  of  Italy. 
But  Marius  performed  nothing  in  it  answerable  to  his  great  nameand 
former  glor\  ;  his  advanced  age  had  increased  his  caution.  After  so 
many  triumphs  and  consulships,  he  was  fearful  of  a  reverse  of  for- 
tune. So  that  he  kept  himself  wholly  on  the  defensive  and  like 
Fabius  of  old,  chosi-  to  tire  out  the  enemy  by  declining  a  battle, 
content  with  snatching  sctme  little  advantage  that  opportunity 
threw  into  his  hands,  without  suffering  the  enemy,  however,  to  gain 
any  against  him.  Sulla,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ever  active  and  en- 
terprising. He  had  not  yet  obtained  the  consulship,  and  was  fighting 
for  it,  as  it  were,  in  the  sight  of  his  fellow  citizens,  so  that  he  was 
constantly  urging  the  enemy  to  a  battle,  glad  of  every  occasion  to 
display  his  military  talents  .md  eclipse  the  fame  of  Marius. 

3>s.  Common  danger  makes  common  foes,  and  thr  Senate  dctct- 
mined  to  support  the  Ktruscans  against  the  barbarians.  .Ml  thiy 
(11  t  however  was  to  send  three  amb.issadors  to  warn  the  (iauls  net 
to  meddle  further  with  the  affairs  of  (lusium,  for  Clusium  was  an 
ally  of  Rome,  The  barbarians  took  slight  notid'  of  the  message  and 
continued  the  war.      Now  it  chanci'l  that  a  b.itth'  was  fought  before 
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the  city  while  the  three  Roman  ambassadors  were  stiil  at  Clusium; 
these  envoys,  forgetting  the  peaceful  character  of  their  mission, 
took  part  with  the  Clusines  against  the  Gauls.  Tiiereupon  the 
barbarians,  in  fierce  resentment,  demanded  to  be  led  straightway 
against  the  city  whose  sons  were  so  faithless;  but  their  chiefs 
restrained  them,  and  rent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  demanding  that  the 
envoys  should  be  surrendered. 

31).  In  acknowledgment  of  the  capture  of  \'eii,  the  senate  ordaine  1 
a  public  thanksgiving  (supplicatio)  of  longer  duration  than  had  ever 
before  been  ordered.  The  dictator  had  vowed  a  tenth  part  of  the 
spoil  to  the  Pythian  .Apollo.  It  was  resolved  to  make  a  golden 
bowl  equal  in  value  to  this  tenth.  To  defray  the  x(H'nse,  a  tax 
would  have  had  to  be  levied  by  the  government,  but  to  relieve  them 
of  the  necessity  for  this,  the  women  of  Rome  freely  surrendered  their 
gold  ornaments  for  the  purpose— a  highly  meritorious  act  for  which 
they  were  rewarded  by  the  senate  with  the  privilege  of  riding  in 
carriages  through  the  city,  a  right  which  men  enjoyed  only  during 
the  term  of  their  offices.  .A  ship  of  war,  with  three  envoys  on  board, 
was  despatched  to  carry  the  offering  to  Delphi;  but  it  was  captured 
by  the  I-iparacans  and  taken  to  Liparae. 

40.  The  <  .recian  fleet .  as  we  have  seen,  had  stayed  among  the  Cyc- 
lades,  to  punish  the  islanders  who  had  aided  the  barbarians.  Theni- 
istocles  seized  the  opportunity  of  enriching  h.mself  at  their  expense. 
He  first  demanded  a  contributitm  from  .Andrus;  and  when  the  \n- 
drians  refused  it,  he  told  them  that  the  .Athenians  had  brought  two 
powerful  gods  to  second  their  demand.  Persuasion  and  Force.  The 
.\ndrians  replied  that  they  also  had  a  pair  of  ill-conditioned  gods, 
who  would  not  leave  their  island,  nor  let  them  comply  with  the  will 
of  the  .Athenians,  Poverty  and  Inability  ( Impotentia).  The  Creeks 
laid  siege  to  .Andrus;  but  it  made  so  vigorous  a  defence,  that  thiy  were 
at  length  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt  and  return  to  Salaniis. 

41.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  thi^ 
voyage,  he  persevered  in  his  course  with  his  usual  patience  and 
firmness;  but  he  made  so  little  headway  that  he  was  three  months 
without  seeing  land.  .At  length  his  provisions  began  to  fail;  the 
crew  was  reduced  to  the  scanty  allowance  of  six  ounces  of  bread  a 
day  to  eaih  jn-rson.  The  admiral  fared  no  better  than  the  meanest 
sailor.  Hut  even  in  this  extreme  distress.  '  retained  the  humanity 
which  distinguished  his  character,  and  refused  to  cr)mply  with  the 
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earnest  solicitations  of  his  crew,  son  ^i  whom  proposecl  to  li .  upon 
the  Indian  prisoners  whom  they  were  carrying  over,  while  ot  In  is  in- 
sisted on  throwing  them  overboard,  in  order  to  lessen  the  (onsump- 
tion  of  their  small  stock. 

42.  Soon  the  whole  route  was  blocked  with  snow  and  the  advance 
of  the  column  was  extremeh  slow.  Despair  appeared  on  every  face, 
but  difficulty  and  hardship  only  ser\ed  to  signalize  the  splendid  mil- 
itary qualities  of  the  commander.  The  whole  army  was  exhausted 
with  fighting  and  the  toil  of  road-making  (use  munio),  but  they  had 
at  last  reached  the  summit  of  the  .Alps,  and  now  Italy  was  almost  in 
sight.  A  rest  of  two  days  was  allowed  to  recruit,  and  the  camp  was 
pitched  upon  the  top  of  ihe  ridge.  During  these  two  days,  he  drew 
up  the  army  on  a  height  which  commanded  a  distant  view,  and 
pointed  out  the  le»el  plains  of  Italy,  stretching  beneath  the  moun- 
tains. "These  mountains,"  he  said,  "are  the  ramparts  of  Itjly;  when 
they  are  once  scaled,  the  Roman  citadel  will  soon  be  in  our  hands." 

43.  The  gift  of  pa\  in  return  for  military  service  was  welcome 
to  the  army,  but  not  e(|ually  welcome  t(>  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 
"You  will  find."  the\  said,  "that  ihis  gift  of  the  Senates,  like  the 
robe  ipalia  )  of  Nessus,  is  steeped  in  poison.  If  >-ou  banish  yourselves, 
from  your  homes  in  this  way,  you  will  not  be  able  to  elect  magistrates 
orto  institute  reforms.  In  fact  the  lilxTty  of  the  Commonsof  Rome 
has  been  sold  for  mone\  N'ou  have  accc|)ted  pay  for  Noiir  >er\  ice 
in  the  field  and,  in  return  for  that,  you  will  be  considered  lite  slaves 
cf  the  Senate.  Who  can  tell  how  long  you  will  have  to  remain  in  the 
field?  Who  can  tell  when  you  will  be  alhwed  to  visit  \()ur  homes? 
Such  slaverv  as  this  was  never  ^nown  in  thi-  country,  even  under  the 
rule  of  dictator  and  decenivir. " 

44.  This  I  nee  had  already  been  deprived  by  Ca>sar  of  part  of 
his  dominions  for  his  adherence  to  I'ompcy.  and  was  now  in  danger  of 
losing  the  rest,  from  an  accusation  i)referred  ai^ainst  him  by  his 
grandson  of  a  de>ign  alleged  to  have  been  formed  bv  him  against 
C'jesar's  life.  The  charge  was  groundless  and  ridiculous;  but.  under 
his  present  disgrace  aii>  .harge  was  sufficient  to  ruin  him;  and 
("icsiir's  counlena:..  ing  it,  so  for  as  to  reciivean<l  hear  it,  shewed 
a  stn  .g  prejudice  again>t  the  king,  and  that  he  want(.l  only  a 
pretence  for  stripping  hin-  of  all  that  remained  to  him. 

45.  The  Romans  treated  Mithridates  with  unexampled  injustice. 
Thev  first  took  from  hit"    'hrygia.  because  their   ittention  had  t»tn 
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directed  to  the  importance  of  that  state.  This  ^  ^  never  forgot. 
Then  they  endeavoured  to  injure  him  otherwise  in  every  possible 
way,  and  to  limit  his  power  more  and  more.  I'nder  these  circum- 
stances he  grew  up  thristing  for  revenge.  During  the  Cimbrian 
war,  the  Romans  had  no  time  to  keep  their  eyes  on  him.  He  w-.b  a 
man  of  great  mind,  and,  having  now  grown  to  the  age  of  manhood,  he 
formed  a  profound  plan  of  revenge.  He  first  tried  to  strengthen 
his  kingdom.  He  carried  on  wars  on  the  Bosphorus  and  there  sub- 
dued all  the  nations  as  far  as  the  Don.  His  general  built  fortresses- 
there.  His  whole  plan  was  directed  against  Rome;  and  had  he  been 
a  contemporary  of  Hannibal,  it  is  very  probable  that  Rome  would 
have  been  crushed.  If  he  had  only  ruled  another  people  than  .Asiatics, 
the  destruction  of  Rome  would  have  been  possible. 

^ft.  On  the  9th  of  December,  when  the  flight  of  Catiline  was  known, 
Cicero  delivered  his  second  speech,  which  was  addressed  to  the  ix^oplc 
in  the  forum.  The  Senate  proceeded  to  declare  Catiline  and  Man- 
lius  public  enemies,  and  decreed  that  Antonius  should  go  forth  to  the 
war  while  Cicero  s!  )uld  remain  to  guard  the  city.  Cicero  was  an- 
xious to  obtain  other  evidence,  which  would  justify  him  in  appre 
hcnding  the  conspirators  within  the  walls.  This  was  fortunately 
supplietl  by  the  ambassad<jrs  of  the  Allobroges,  who  were  no  v  at 
Rome,  having  been  sent  to  seek  relief  from  certain  real  or  alleged 
grievances.  Their  suit,  however,  had  not  pros[)ered  and  Lentulus 
conceiving  that  their  discontent  might  be  made  available  for  his 
own  purposes,  opened  a  negotiation  with  them  and  tliscloscd  tO 
them  the  nature  of  the  plot. 

47.  But  they  thought  it  more  prudent  to  reveal  all  to  Q.  Fabius 
Sanga.  the  patron  of  their  State,  who  in  his  turn  aceiuainted  Cicero. 
By  the  instructions  of  the  latter,  the  ambassadors  affected  great  zeal 
in  the  undertaking  and  obtained  a  written  agreement  signed  by  Len- 
tulus, Cethegus  and  others.  They  quitted  Rome  soon  after  mid- 
night on  the  3rd  of  December,  acccmipanied  by  one  T.  V'olturciiis, 
who  was  charged  with  despatches  for  Catiline.  The  ambassa- 
dors were  seized,  as  they  were  crossing  the  Mulvian  bridge,  by  two 
of  the  praetors,  who  had  been  stationed  in  ambush  to  intercept  them. 
Cicor  instantly  summoned  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  other  con- 
spii  -  to  his  presence.  Lentulus  being  praetor,  the  consul  led 
him  i)y  the  hand  to  the  temple  of  Concord,  where  the  Senate  was  al- 
reah  met;  the  rest  of  the  accuse;l  followed,  closely  guarded.     \ol- 
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turcius,  finding  escape  impossible,  agreed,  upon   his  own  personal 
safety  being  insured,  to  make  a  full  confession. 

48.  If  he  had  imprisoned  and  punished  him  at  this  time  as  he 
deserved,  the  whole  faction  were  prepared  to  raise  ?  clamour 
against  him,  by  representing  his  administration  as  a  tyranny,  and 
the  plot  as  a  forgery  contrived  co  support  it.  By  driving  Catiline 
into  rebellion,  he  made  all  men  see  the  reality  of  their  danger;  while, 
from  an  exact  account  of  his  troops,  he  knew  ih"m  to  be  so  unequal 
to  those  of  the  state,  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  being  destroyed, 
if  he  could  be  pushed  to  the  necessity  of  declaring  his  intentions, 
before  his  other  projects  were  ripe  for  e.\ecution.  He  knew,  also, 
that  if  Catiline  was  once  driven  out  of  the  city  and  separated  from 
his  accomplices,  they  would  ruin  themselves  by  their  own  rashness, 
and  be  easily  drawn  into  any  trap  which  he  should  lay  for  them. 

49.  Antony  left  Rome  about  the  end  of  September,  in  order  to 
meet  and  bring  over  to  his  service  four  legions  from  Macedonia, 
which  had  been  sent  thither  by  Casar  on  their  way  towards  Parthia, 
and  were  now,  by  his  orders,  returning  to  Italy.  He  thought  him- 
self sure  of  them,  and  by  their  help  to  be  master  of  the  city;  but,  on 
his  arrival  at  Brundisium  on  the  eighth  of  October,  three  of  the 
legions  to  his  great  surprise,  rejected  all  his  offers,  and  refused  to 
follow  him.  This  affront  so  enraged  him,  that,  calling  together  all 
the  centurions,  whom  he  suspected  to  be  the  authors  of  their  dis- 
affection, he  ordered  them  to  be  massacred  'n  '  's  own  lodgings,  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred,  while  he  and  •  wife  Fulvia  stood 
calmly  looking  on,  to  satiate  their  cruel  revenge  by  the  blood  of 
these  brave  men. 

50.  The  Senate  met  again  the  next  day,  when  Antony  thought  fit 
to  absent  himself,  and  leave  the  stage  clear  to  Cicero.  Cicero  ac- 
cordingly appeared,  and  delivered  the  first  of  those  speeches,  which 
as  being  imitatif)ns  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  were  called 
afterwards  his  Philippics.  He  opens  his  speech  with  an  account 
of  the  motives  of  his  late  voyage  and  sudden  return;  of  his  interview 
with  Brutus,  and  his  regret  at  leaving  him.  "At  Velia,"  he  says,  "I 
saw  Brutus:  with  what  grief  I  saw  him,  I  need  not  tell  you;  I  could 
not  but  think  it  scandalous  for  me  to  return  to  a  city,  from  which  he 
was  forced  to  retire,  and  to  find  myself  safe  in  any  place,  where  he 
could  not  be  so;  yet  Brutus  was  not  half  so  much  moved  by  it  as  I, 
but,  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  his  noble  act,  shewed  not  the 
least  concern  for  his  own  case." 
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